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REPUBLICAN FORECASTS OF THE COMING PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN by more than 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific will appear in the next issue of THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


date and tells what the campaign-issue will be. 
nation also throw light on this vital political question. 


Will the Progressives run an independent ticket or come back into the fold? 


700 party Editors, Senators, and Representatives 
Each authority makes known his choice of a Presidential candi- 
Reports from all parts of the 


The edition of this issue will be limited, and orders should be placed Now to avoid disappointment. 





HENRY FORD IN SEARCH OF PEACE 


LTHO THE DOVE OF PEACE is the avowed object of 
Henry Ford’s dreams, American editors seem almost 


unanimous in regarding his expedition of amateur 
peacemakers in the Oscar ITI. 


even than the war itself.’’ 
conflict between two irreconcilable ideals of civilization, and 
until one side or the other wins a decisive victory there can be 


As such papers seé it, this war is a 


no permanent peace. Thus 





as a wild-goose chase. Such 
phrases as ‘‘Ford’s folly,” 
“‘peace - junket,’ “‘ peace-joy- 
ride,” “more innocents abroad,”’ 
a ‘‘jitney peace-excursion,” 
“fantastical,”  ‘‘ridiculous,”’ 
“Quixotic,” fairly reflect the 
prevailing attitude of our press 
toward what the Brooklyn 
Eagle calls ‘‘the latest and most 
remarkable of Mr. Ford’s vaga- 
ries,” and the paragraphers and 
cartoonists have not neglected 
so rich an opportunity for 
good-natured ridicule. But to 
a more serious-minded minor- 
ity this privately financed and 
personally conducted peace- 
crusade, with its slogan, ‘‘Get 
the boys out of the trenches by 
Christmas, never to go back,” 
is anything but a laughing- 
matter. Some of these believe 
that good must somehow come 
of Mr. Ford’s amazing act of 
knight-errantry, and, like the 
Boston Herald, refuse to jeer 
at “the man who has a scheme, 
however visionary, for awaken- 
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THE JASON OF THE PEACE ARGONAUTS. 


the Philadelphia Inquirer re- 
marks that ‘“‘while peace is 
most desirable when it can be 
had on a lasting basis, a 
patched-up peace which would 
leave great questions unsettled 
and provoke another out- 
break of hostilities later on 
would be anything but desir- 
able.” ‘‘ Herein,” it adds, ‘‘is 
the weakness of Mr. Ford’s 
position.”” And The Press of 
the same city is equally con- 
vineed that ‘‘this war, from its 
very nature, must determine 
something before it can come 
to an end.” So, too, in 
the Boston Transcript, which 
thinks Mr. Ford’s plan ‘‘does 
his heart and soul more credit 
than it does his head,” we 
read: 


‘‘It may be a beautiful piece 
of idealism to send a ship 
to bring peace to the world, 
regardless of the question 
whether or not peace would 
be right, but Mr. Ford could 
do much more good by spend- 








ning the world from the terri- 
ble nightmare in which it is now struggling.” Still others 
speak seriously not in praise, but in condemnation of Mr. Ford’s 
“ill-timed” efforts, believing with the Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger that ‘‘a peace now would be premature, a calamity worse 


ing his money to relieve the 
suffering of wounded and sick 
soldiers and starving and homeless women and children. In 
going on his ‘peace-voyage’” he is simply throwing his money 
into the sea. And if he had the power, and exercised it, to end 
the war to-morrow, and could put every soldier back at his 
fireside by Christmas day, he would be doing evil instead of 
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good. He would be covering up the wound with all its poison 
in it; Europe would die of gangrene in a decade unless, as would 
























‘Those who talk peace to-day, and those who crusade against 
American preparedness, are doing simply the work of a great 
conspiracy against the peace of the world. Mr. Ford has a great 
deal of money, honestly earned. He has a perfect right, under 
the law, to sink his gold to the bottom of the sea, and dissolve 
his bank-bills and his bonds and securities in the genial waters 
of the Gulf Stream, if he wants to. But he can not achieve the 
mischief of securing a measurable Teutonic triumph by bringing 
this terrible war to a false conclusion now. It will have to be 
fought out to a different ending, if blood goes on flowing for 
years to come.” 


Still other American observers, including Alton B. Parker 
and Theodore Roosevelt, condemn Mr. Ford’s crusade on the 
ground that, altho it is a purely 
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their heads is that 20,000 soldiers are being killed or wounded 
every day on the various fronts,” and that ‘‘the conflagration is 
constantly spreading, and new countries are being steadily 
drawn into it.’’ The Cleveland Leader characterizes the ex- 
pedition as ‘‘a forlorn hope,’”’ and the Baltimore News thinks 
that Mr. Ford is ‘‘ merely ahead of his age, sickened a little ear- 
lier and more acutely than the rest of us of this era of carnage, 
and with the courage to put his shoulder to the wheel in the en- 
deavor to set humanity’s protest in motion.’”” Why should 
‘fan entirely unofficial act, which in no way compromises the 
Government of the United States and has not the slightest 
bearing upon our international relations,’ produce such an 
uproar? asks the Detroit News. To quote further from this 
journal of Mr. Ford’s home town: 


“Granting that it is a purely sentimental endeavor, under- 
taken with little hope of success, 






















private venture, it tends to make 
this country ridiculous in the eyes 
of the world. Mr. Parker, who 
was the Democratic nominee for 
the Presidency in 1904, issues the 
following statement to the press: 


“If we could only be sure that 
all other nations would estimate 
him as we do, as a clown strut- 
ting on the stage fora little time, 
no harm could come of it. But 
we have no such assurance. The 
chances are that his antics will 
be taken seriously and that they 
will tend to bring us into con- 
temmt, if not hatred.” 


Ceicne! Roosevelt, surprized to 
find himself for onee in agree- 
ment with Judge Parker, de- 








it is no more censurable than one 
of the ordinary ‘petitions with 
boots on.’ The peace envoys are 
actuated by humanitarian mo- 
tives. The envoys have not the 
slightest claim of right to peti- 
tion any of the Powers at war. 
They merely make their appeal 
in behalf of the peaceful people 
of the world without regard to 
nationality, but rather as repre- 
sentatives of the common brother- 
hood. What harm can come 
of it?”’ 

Mr. Ford’s plan, as gathered 
from various statements, letters, 
and interviews, is to establish at 
The Hague an unofficial court, 
or clearing-house, for peace-pro- 
posals, the membership to be 
made up of representatives of 








clares that “Mr. Ford’s visit to 
Europe will not be mischievous 
only because it is so ridiculous, 
but because it is a most discreditable thing to the country.” 

In Issues and Events, a pro-German weekly published in New 
York, we find a whole-hearted indorsement of Mr. Ford’s 
project, which, we are told, expresses “‘ the wishes of the men in 
the trenches and the women in the towns, the prayers of the 
wounded in the hospitals and of the millions who mourn their 
dead.’”’ Mr. Ford, this journal declares, “is not a visionary, 
but a practical, hard-headed, hard-thinking American.” To 
quote further: 




























“There is no doubt that all nations involved would listen 
if they were approached in a proper way. There is no doubt 
that a peace, honorable to all, would be welcomed by all. All 
have had their fill of carnage. The world is satiated. Why 
continue the struggle until all are exhausted, bankrupt; their 
people impoverished? 

“The only element working to continue the struggle is that 
which is profiting by it—the ammunition-industry. These 
heartless, soulless corporations are only too eager to wring 
dividends from the blood of mankind. What care they that a 
thousand men die if they can add a point to the quotation on 
theircommon? They are the blood-guilty ones. Their business 
may be ‘legal’ or not. That isa question. But it is not moral. 
It is not human. To trade in death is about as inexcusable a 
business as can be.” 


William Jennings Bryan has also declared himself ‘‘in hearty 
sympathy” with Mr. Ford’s peace-plan, which, he trusts, ‘‘ will 
accomplish much good.” Mr. Bryan declined an invitation to 
sail on the ‘“‘peace-ship,’’ however, on the plea that he could 
‘‘render a greater service here opposing the plan to commit this 
country to a large and indefinite increase in expenditures for 
the Army and Navy.”’ The New York Evening Post emphasizes 
“the fine humanitarian spirit” which inspires Mr. Ford’s plan, 
and reminds us that ‘‘what he and others can not get out of 























‘TF SENOR FORD CARES FIRST TO EXPERIMENT—.”’ the neutral nations. As a fore- 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. runner of this court the steamer 


Oscar II., chartered by Mr. 
Ford and carrying as his guests more than a1 hundred peace- 
pilgrims and newspaper correspondents and three moving- 
picture photographers, sailed from New York on December 4 
bound for Christiania. Thence the party will proceed by way 
of Stockholm and Copenhagen to The Hague, picking up dele- 
gates on the way. At The Hague, says Mr. Ford, they expect 
to be met by delegations from Spain and Switzerland. The 
incidental plan to bombard the trenches with wireless messages 
from the ship urging the soldiers to throw down their arms and 
declare a strike has been abandoned, it seems, but the crusaders 
still retain ‘‘out of the trenches by Christmas” as their slogan. 


In a statement bearing his signature Mr. Ford’s program is thus 
outlined: 


“Tt is the intent of this peace-mission to bring about @ 
eonference of neutral nations for continual mediation among 
‘the belligerent nations. We have ample assurance that the 
belligerent nations are willing to stop the terrible slaughter of 
Europe’s manhood. It is possible for them to do so on terms 
which are honorable and just and which will not humiliate them. 

‘*Envoys to thirteen belligerent and neutral European Govern- 
ments have found overwhelming evidence of a universal peace- 
desire, but on account of the rigidity of diplomatic etiquette these 
Governments can not express this peace-desire openly until 
one side or the other is definitely defeated or until both sides are 
exhausted. We have further evidence in hand that the bellig- 
erent Governments would not be opposed to a conference of 
neutral nations. 

“If for no other reason, we feel this peace-mission is entitled 
to the respect and support of the world because it is the only 
serious organized attempt now being made to end the interna- 
tional carnage which now depopulates Europe....... : 

‘*Meetings, receptions, and dignified demonstrations for peace 
are being prepared in all countries which we propose to visit. 

If during the course of our international pilgrimage an official 
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‘* WELL, DAVID DID IT.” 
—Brinkerhoff in the New York Evening Mail. 


conference is called, then we shall be prepared to make a solemn 
and impressive backing up of the action. 

“But if no official action is taken, then the private dele- 
gates from each nation would select a few men of their number, 
the whole matter to be handled exactly as if it were an official 
conference. 

“The work of the conference should be to formulate concerted 
proposals of possible terms of peace as a basis for suggestions 
and objections on the part of the belligerent Governments and for 
public discussion. In other words, it should frame the outline 
of a possible treaty to be submitted to the belligerent Govern- 
ments and to be publicly discust in the different countries. 

‘‘Further, on the basis of the suggestions and objections re- 
ceived from the belligerent Governments, the conference should 
modify the original proposals and submit them again to the bel- 
ligerents in the modified form. It should in this way continu- 
ously develop the original proposals in the line of further sug- 
gestions and objections made by the belligerent Governments, or 
arising out of their public discussion of the successive proposals 
in the different countries. 

“Tt should continue in this way until the proposals have 
reached a point when the belligerents of both sides find in them 
sufficient common ground themselves to meet for the final 
settlement of the peace-treaty.” 


The idea of a ‘‘peace-ship,”’ according to the New York Times, 
is not original with Mr. Ford, but was first suggested by Mme. 
Rosika Schwimmer, of Hungary, delegate from Austria-Hungary 
to the Women’s Peace Conference at The Hague. But this is 
the psychological moment for such a project, says Mr. Ford, 
the peace-sentiment of the world being ready for crystallization. 
‘Ever since the war broke out,’ said Mr. Ford to a Detroit 
correspondent of The Times, ‘‘I have hoped for a definite plan 
to end it, and found none until Mme. Schwimmer expounded 
the neutral-nations conference plan.’’ ‘‘We know the odds are 
heavy against success,’”’ another correspondent quotes him as say- 
ing, ‘‘but the great stake to be played for is worth the gamble.” 
To a representative of the New York Call he said: 


“Peace consummated between now and Christmas means 
for all nations the absolute abolishment of militarism. 
_ “Peace declared on Christmas day will have an effect so 
impressive, so far-reaching, that it will mean total disarmament 
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‘““NOW, YOU STOP!”’ 
—Chamberlain in the New York Evening Sun. 


A NOBLE, IF NOT A NOBEL, PURPOSE. 


“The people—the mothers who have given their sons, the 
wives who have given their husbands, and the maids who have 
given their sweethearts to feed the awful war-god—will have 
something to say. 

‘‘Why, do you know that 90 per cent. of the people in this war 
want peace? Isn’t it a preposterous idea that 90 per cent. can 
not overpower the lust of battle in the remaining 10 per cent.?” 


To the suggestion that what he sought to accomplish was 
nothing short of a miracle, he replied: ‘Miracles are only the 
aspirations of the many carried out by the few.” His “‘out of 
the trenches by Christmas” slogan he described as ‘‘not a boast, 
but a prayer.”” And a Detroit correspondent of the New York 
Sun quotes him as saying: 


“The men in the trenches know for what we are working. 
The news has been spread among them by that greatest of 
agencies, the press. I have all faith that on Christmas day the 
world will see a general strike—that men will climb from the 
trenches, throw down their arms, and start home. And then 
militarism will be dead—dead for evermore....... 

‘“‘There was an unofficial truce last year, men ceasing to kill 
men for a short time on Christmas day. 

“‘This year there will be another truce. The men will come out 
of their trenches, and if they go back they are fools. ...... 

“If we stop the war now and everybody agrees to arbitrate, 
war is done for. The biggest heroes and the greatest martyrs 
are the men lying out there in the trenches. Ask them what 
they are fighting for—and I have asked men just from the 
trenches—and they will tell you they do not know. But they 
are fighting against militarism, against the forces that lead to 
this destruction, that destroy them. That is what I want to 
give up my time and money to do—crush militarism. ...... 

‘‘A general strike on Christmas day—that is what we want. 
A general strike all over the world, I don’t care what critics 
say. I believe this is possible. 

‘“‘T have believed other things possible, and they were. I have 
all the faith in the world in humanity.” 


Alluding to the journalistic quips at his expense, Mr. Ford 
declared that ‘‘the fight to stop the war—for it is a fight—is too 
big a thing, too heavy with the grief and hope of the world, to 
stop before the vaporings of editorial-writing comedians.” A 
Washington correspondent of the New York Evening Sun tells 
of rumors that Mr. Ford has secret documents from European 
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CHARLES A. STONE, FRANK A. VANDERLIP, 





President of the new corporation. Who brought the captains together. 


J. OGDEN ARMOUR, THEODORE N. VAIL. 


Representing Chicago packers. Telephone president 








REPRESENTATIVE CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY WHO INTEND 


sources which give him reason to believe in the success of his 
program. Another explanation quoted by the same corre- 
spondent is as follows: 


‘*The peace advocates frankly admit that a civilian conference 
such as that proposed by Mr. Ford would not have sufficient 
official standing to act as a medium between the Governments 
in a peace-parley. Mr. Ford’s bizarre action in chartering a 
ship and the contemplated voyage with the peace enthusiasts 
are in the nature of a huge demonstration to arouse public opinion 
on both sides of the Atlantic. It is intended to be the lever 
which will pry the Government into participating if not actually 
fathering an official conference of neutrals.” 

After the earlier interviews nothing more was heard of the 
‘*general-strike” plank in the Ford project. The reason is sug- 
gested by the foilowing editorial paragraph in the Newark Star: 

“There has been a general disposition to regard Mr. Ford’s 
peace-mission with more amusement than concern. But if a 
citizen of the United States is really trying to incite mutiny 
among soldiers, on either side or both sides of the European 
War, the State Department at Washington is in considerable 
danger of receiving from some foreign Government very energetic 
diplomatic representations as to the duties of a neutral nation 
which it will find a very awkward task to answer.” 

Henry Ford’s peace-crusade, derided in Amercia, will be 
snubbed in Europe, ‘“‘unless some one of the belligerent Govern- 
ments should see an opportunity to use it for an ulterior pur- 
pose,’’ predicts the Buffalo Express. ‘‘Mr. Ford is free from 
suspicion of unworthy motives; he is not the paid agent of any 
diplomatic intrigue,”’ affirms the New York Sun, which never- 
theless regards his latest activities as ‘‘mischievous.” The 
Philadelphia Press hopes Europe “will not mistake Mr. Ford 
and his coadjutors for typical Americans.’’ Franklin P. Adams, 
in the New York Tribune, thinks that the Oscar IJ. should have 
“‘stop-over privileges at the Scilly Islands,’”’ and Don Marquis, 
of The Evening Sun, suggests that it ‘‘might anchor in the 
Panama Canal and try moral suasion on the Culebra slides.” 
Chancellor Day, of Syracuse University, denounces Ford’s “‘gro- 
tesquely farcical” plan, and in the Buffalo Enquirer we read: 

‘*That a company of unofficial Americans of minor prominence, 
transported across the Atlantic at the expense of a new mil- 
lionaire, can persuade warring empires to make peace against 
their will, or can induce the will to make peace while each side 
is unbeaten and both are confident of final triumph, is so far 
across the field of faney as to verge on lunacy. The cable al- 
ready reports that opinion in Europe is divided only between 


amusement and anger. The Europeans who can not laugh at 
the peace-ship proposition rage at it. 


‘However, it is difficult to rail at endeavorers in even the 
most fantastic attempts at well-doing. Their blessed spirit 
shields them from ridicule and censure. The world will be 
fooled if the peace-ship does any good, but the world would be 
mighty glad to be fooled.” 





A $50,000,000 BID FOR WORLD-TRADE 


FTER MONTHS OF SPEECH-MAKING, conferences, 
A and printed exhortation, ‘‘action replaces consultation 
in the development of American foreign trade,’ in the 
organization of the American International Corporation. It 
seems doubtful to The Electrical World—and likewise to a host 
of trade, financial, and news papers—‘‘whether any single de- 
velopment in the remarkable commercial and financial situ- 
ations which are the outcome of the European War has greater 
significance in the history of commerce in the United States” 
than this association of a group of leading financiers to develop 
foreign trade. Because of the war, adds The Electrical World, 
“as a nation of commerce we have had the responsibility for con- 
structive world-development put up to us’’; and, as the Boston 
Transcript puts it, ‘‘this corporation will undertake to see that 
we perform our function of the world’s banker now thrust upon 
us.”’ The corporation starts with a capital of $50,000,000. But 
this sum, as the Boston News Bureau points out, does not 
measure its field, for ‘‘it is backed by banks and bankers whose 
resources and determination to support are exprest in the hun- 
dreds of millions.”” And the New York Annalist thinks the new 
company can provide as much as £500,000,000 capital for use 
in foreign ventures. 

But the real significance of the American International Cor- 
poration, according to The Wall Street Journal, “‘lies in its 
broad charter and unusually wide scope”; in its broad powers it 
‘‘may be likened to such organizations as the East India Company 
and the Hudson Bay Trading Company, to which England owes 
much of her present supremacy in w«rid-finance.”” With some 
things expressly excepted, notes The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle (New York), the charter covers— 

“Entering into financial dealings; acquiring franchises; 
searching out and acquiring materiai properties; cultivating, 
producing, selling; doing ‘a general mercantiie and commercial 
business’ anywhere on the globe; owning hstels, stores, and 
many other buildings; operating with electricity, and doing 
such varied things otherwise that substantially the corporation 


is chartered to do—everything which seems desirable in trade 
and industry.” 
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Railroad president. ‘Standard Oil.”” 
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WILLIAM E. COREY, JAMES J. HILL, 


Of the Steel group. Financier and railroad-builder. 








The formation of such a concern as this, says The Chronicle, 
“shows anew the superiority of private effort and the absurdity 
of asking or waiting for Government to ‘do something for’ 
business. Business will respond to call and seize opportunity 
when the time comes; it needs only to be let alone and to feel 
reasonably safe against Governmental interference. 

“This is an answer to those who have been fidgeting, in 
Washington and elsewhere, over the trade-prospects of the 
country; if the business men and interests in the country had not 
intelligence, courage, and initiative enough to take care of trade, 
neither Congress nor the Executive Mansion could supply the 
lack. Here is an answer also to the ery that Government must 
furnish the ships needed for foreign trade; the charter of this 
company does exclude ‘the business or powers of a transporta- 
tion corporation,’ but the ships (and probably the flag with them) 
will follow the trade when the trade calls for them.” 


The independent action of the ‘‘captains of industry” seems 
to please both friends and foes of the present Administration. 
Leadership at Washington having ‘‘failed of substantial results,” 
says the Republican New York Evening Mail, ‘‘we have fallen 
back on American energy and American dollars, and at last we 
face the dawn of real achievement.”” The spirit of the men 
behind this movement wins the hearty praise of the Democratic 
New York World, which adds: ‘‘The day of American dependence 
on Government protection and a paralyzing fearfulness of out- 
side competition is passing.” At the same time the Brooklyn 
Eagle informs us that the corporation plan had in advance the 
approval of Secretary Redfield, of Secretary McAdoo, and of 
the Controller of the Currency, and “‘that it will be encouraged 
and helped in every proper way by the Government of the 
United States” The Eagle believes to be certain. 

The moving spirit in the organization of the American Inter- 
national Corporation is said to be Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, of 
the National City Bank of New York. With him on the board 
of directors are such men as J. Ogden Armour, W. E. Corey, 
James J. Hill, Otto H. Kahn, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
Robert S. Lovett, Perey A. Rockefeller, and Theodore N. Vail. 
Mr. Charles A. Stone, of Stone & Webster, Boston, is to be 
president. The corporation, Mr. Stone explains to the press, 
“is organized for the purpose of doing an international business 
and to promote trade-relations with the different countries which 
will help make a world-market for our products; for the financing 
and promoting the development in foreign countries by American 
engineers and manufacturers of great public and private under- 
takings; for the assisting in financing the rehabilitation of in- 
dustries in foreign countries; for the purpose of undertaking 


such domestic business as seems advantageous in connection 
therewith.” 


TO ESTABLISH AMERICAN SUPREMACY IN WORLD-TRADE. 


‘“We hope,” says one of Mr. Stone’s associates, ‘“‘to go after 
the business which this country should do abroad and bring it 
here.” Another is quoted in the New York American as re- 
marking that ‘it would have taken us probably twenty-five 
years to get where we will now be able to get in one year owing 
to the European cataclysm.” ‘‘Latin America,” notes Mr. 
B. C. Forbes, in The American’s financial column, ‘‘will be the 
first field to be cultivated. But Russia, the Orient, and other 
quarters of the globe will be tapped in due course.” 

The company’s probable way of working may best be indi- 
cated, thinks the Boston News Bureau, by a concrete illustration: 


“There is in South Africa a certain railroad whose 414 per 
cent. bonds in normal times have regularly commanded par in 
London. It is a successful, growing property. To-day it is 
suffering for the lack of $2,000,000 of rails. Its one financing 
market, London, has been closed by the stress of war. Here is 
an ideal field for the American International Corporation. A 
$2,000,000 loan secured by a 5 per cent. first mortgage would be 
at once an attractive investment, while the $2,000,000 rail-order 
would give business to American steel-mills. 

‘“‘And this is exactly what the new company may be expected 
to do in endless repetition as it slowly gathers headway.” 


Confidence in the success of the corporation is exprest by such 
representative dailies as the New York Sun and Journal of 
Commerce, Brooklyn Eagle, Philadelphia Record, Public Ledger, 
and Inquirer, Pittsburg, Gazette-Times, Louisville Courier-Journal, 
Chicago Herald, and St. Louis Globe Democrat. 

But the New York Evening Mail, without being actually 
pessimistic, would remind us that the task of the new corpora- 
tion “‘is by no means an easy one. It has its pitfalls, it has its 
obstacles made almost insurmountable by tradition, alliance, 
and nationality opposed to us.”’ At present the war minimizes 
these difficulties, but after it ends Government assistance, 
experience, and fixt investments in South America and elsewhere 
will continue to give European business men a “‘telling ad- 
vantage,” while ‘‘their war-impoverished condition at home will 
accentuate their zest for trade abroad.’ Hence ‘‘the foreign 
trade corporation just launched will find its efforts challenged 
in every worth-while market it seeks.” However, concludes 
The Evening Mail, 


“Let us hope that the Vanderlip corporation signifies not 
merely a new enterprise engaged in foreign trade, but a new 
attitude by the nation toward a foreign trade for our expanding 
country—an attitude that means a fixt Government policy of 
helpful cooperation and of stern assertion of our citizens’ rights 
in every land.” 
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HAMBURG-AMERICAN PATRIOTISM 


O LAW WAS VIOLATED and no offense was committed 

against American neutrality by the Hamburg-American 

Jine’s officials in chartering, provisioning, and coaling 
steamships and sending them out to supply German war-ships. 
But they are found guilty by a Federal jury of conspiring to 
defraud the United States by ‘“‘obtaining clearance for twelve 
ships to coal and provision the German fleet by means of false 
shippers’ manifests, and causing customs officials to make and 
transmit to the Department of Commerce false statistics based 
on these false manifests.”” And the verdict, the New York 
World remarks, ‘‘is no more than what the admitted facts called 
for.”” But, asked counsel for Dr. Buenz and his associates, in 
summing up, “‘how could they indict these high-purposed men of 
a crime against the United States when their activities were 
predicated upon the highest and purest motive that moves 
the breast of mankind—patriotism?’”’ Especially, he added, when 
there was not the least intent to violate the 
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“The first act of these defendants was to get neutral ships for 
their work, so they could slip by the watching British cruisers, 
The next was to get clearances for these ships. Such clearanegs 
are given under the seal of the United States. These defendants 
filled the South Atlantic Ocean with lying clearances, they 
placed the seal of the United States on lie after lie. The Wrong 
they did was not only against the United States, but against every 
honest shipper.”’ 


Or, to use Mr. Wood’s spirited phrase: 


‘Lie if you will to your enemies, but you shall not make the 
United States an indorser of your lies.” 





THE FILIPINO ENTERS THE CAMPAIGN 


T MAY BE “NATURAL TO EXPECT that the bullets 
l will fly”” when a Secretary of War enters into a controversy 
with a former Secretary of War, as the New York Evening 
Post remarks. But some observers find it hard to account 
for the spirited verbal exchanges between 





United States law, and when any actual in- 
jury our Government could have suffered 
was too trivial to call for any serious action. 
From a layman’s point of view, the German- 
American New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung finds 
it ‘‘extremely difficult to understand how the 
United States is injured by the delivery of 
provisions, stores, and the like to a ship of 
a warring nation upon the high seas, and 
is not injured if war-munitions are dis- 
patched for delivery to belligerent ports.” 
In view of the technical nature of their 
crime the Staats-Zeitung thinks Messrs. 
Buenz, Koetter, Hachmeister, and Poepping- 
haus can go on with their appeal to the higher 
court with perfect peace of mind. There 
was no intention, Attorney William Rand, 
Jr., declared, during the early course of 
the trial, to harm any one but the enemies of 
Germany. And he added: 


‘*Even at that, it must be admitted that 
the activities of the defendants were of but 
little benefit to Germany. The whole en- 
terprise cost something like $1,500,000. 
Only one of the ships, you will remem- 
ber, got its supplies to a German ship. 
This was the Berwind, and you will recall 
that within a few hours after the Berwind 
had put its supplies on the Cap Trafalgar, 
the Cap Trafalgar was sunk by the British 
converted cruiser Carmania. So the enter- 





HE DIDN'T HELP HIS KAISER, 
But, as director of the Hamburg- 
American line, he tried to, and ran 
afoul of United States law. Dr. Karl 
Buenz is a veteran German jurist and 
diplomat of 72 years. 


Secretary Garrison and ex-President Taft 
over the Philippine situation. In the first 
place, as the New York World is not alone 
in pointing out, “‘Mr. Wilson’s Philippine 
policy: does not differ essentially from Mr, 
Taft’s Philippine policy.”” Mr. Taft's 
judicial poise and amiable temper have 
become proverbial, while Mr. Garrison, an 
ex-judge, is one of the few members of Mr, 
Wilson’s cabinet who retains the good-will 
of both opposition and Democratic editors, 
So it is held very strange, as well as ‘“‘de 
plorable,” that these two men of acknowl- 
edged foree, poise, and character should, in 
the words of the New York Sun, “forget 
their dignity so far as to inject into their 
interesting debate these charges and counter- 
charges of partizan bias.”” Are these charges 
an attempt to enliven this winter’s Con- 
gressional debates on the Jones Bill and 
to make the Philippine problem an issue in 
the coming Presidential campaign? What- 
ever the intent, they add freshness to the 
reiteration of the old Republican criticism 
and Democratic of the present 
Philippine administration, and, whether pur- 
posed or not, the Filipino enters the 1916 
campaign. 

Secretary Garrison discovers—so the con- 


defense 








prise was not very successful, was it?” 

But attorneys connected with the prosecution of the case are 
congratulating the Government on winning one of the most 
important court victories in recent years. The verdict, says 
Assistant United States Attorney Roger B. Wood, ‘‘means that 
the laws of the United States must be observed by all the belliger- 
ent Powers, and that if its laws are violated by any of them, and 
the Government finds it out, they will be prosecuted.” There 
was no question of neutrality or international law, said Federal 
Judge Harland B. Howe, in his charge to the jury, only— 


“The United States says to those who send ships out of her 
ports: ‘You may come and go as you like, but when you go out 
you must tell the truth about where you are going and what you 
have got with you when you leave. You must not intentionally 


deceive us.’”’ 

The United States suffered wrong through the acts of the 
Hamburg-American officials, asserted the Federal attorneys, in 
that every manifest and clearance issued by our authorities 


was brought under suspicion. As District-Attorney Marshall 
explained: 


troversy opens—an obscure pamphlet on 
“The Unhappy Conditions in the Philippine Islands,’ with an 
approving introductory note signed by William Howard Taft. 
That makes it very plain to the Secretary ‘‘that the Republican 
politicians are attempting to lay the foundation for campaign- 
material with respect to the Philippine Islands.”” He informs 
the public through the press that ‘‘these statements are men- 
dacious in character and mischievous in intent.’’ The writer 
of the pamphlet in question is alleged to be particularly unre 
liable. Wherefore ‘‘a sickening sense of shame must overcome 
Mr. Taft when he realizes where his blind partizanship in the 
matter has led him.” 

Mr. Taft replies that he has many sources of information re 
garding the Philippines other than the single discredited witness, 
and believes himself fully justified in proclaiming ‘‘the demoral- 
ization in the present Government, due to the blind and foolish 
policy of President Wilson and Governor-General Harrison.” 
He fills two newspaper-columns with specific charges against the 
Democratic régime, refers to his own services and interest in 
the Philippines, and denies ‘‘ being a party to a political campaign 
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THE SHORT END. 
—King in the Chicago Tribune. 











‘\ IF IT SHOULD STAY TO DINE,”’ HE SAID, ‘‘ THERE WON'T BE MUCH FOR US.” 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


THE TURKEY-DINNER SEASON IN EUROPE. 


for the purpose of attacking the present Administration.”” Mr. 
Taft waxes particularly indignant over the ‘‘demoralization”’ of 
the civil service by the enthronement of the spoils system. 
Hundreds of trained and seasoned men of proved efficiency, in- 
cluding ‘‘the backbone of the civil service,” he asserts, have 
had to give way to inefficient or inexperienced successors. This 
has had a baleful affect, we are told, in the wasteful reorganiza- 
tion of the courts, the lessened usefulness of the great Manila 
hospital, difficulty in collecting revenue, and confusion in the 
Land Office and other important bureaus. If in order to 
reverse the present policy in the Philippines ‘‘it is neces- 
sary to have a Republican Administration,” Mr. Taft will wel- 
come and advocate a change. But he resents the charge of 
partizanship, points to his public record both in and out of office 
to prove that he is ‘“‘not by nature a strong partizan,” and con- 


_fesses to a feeling that when in after years Mr. Garrison recurs to 


his recent language ‘‘he will regret his vehemence, its epithets, 
and its injustice.” 

Quite unmoved by ‘‘the tone of injured innocence”’ he per- 
ceives in this Taft statement, Secretary Garrison in turn says 
firmly: ‘‘What I said concerning Mr. Taft was absolutely just, 
was less vehement than the circumstances warranted, and I 
measured every word of it.’ Various inconsistencies and mis- 
statements are charged up against Mr. Taft, and Mr. Garrison 
makes a detailed review ‘‘of all Mr. Taft’s charges, insinuations, 
and implications, objections and complaints,” which reveals, 
so he most emphatically asserts, ‘‘that they are unjust, that 
they are unfounded, that they were made recklessly, because 
the records were at his disposal and he could have ascertained 
the facts had he desired to do so; and that, if they were not 
made for a partizan purpose, no conceivable motive can be 
ascribed to him in making them.” 

In short, as the Brooklyn Eagle sums up the whole controversy: 


“Mr. Taft claims and believes that the demoralization of the 
public service, of industry, of commerce, of education, has been 
very serious. Mr. Garrison claims and believes that this has 
been grossly exaggerated by Republican critics for party reasons. 
The truth is perhaps between the two extremes.”’ 


Sharing Mr. Taft’s views and supporting him. in this contro- 


versy are found such dailies as the Republican Boston Transcript, 
New York Tribune, and Philadelphia Press, and the indepen- 
dent New York Journal of Commerce, Albany Knickerbocker Press, 
and New Haven Journal-Courier. But the Democratic New 
York World, finding the Secretary of War’s explanations and 
denials quite conclusive, says that ‘‘the ex-President has been 
buncoed by Philippine carpetbaggers, and experience by this 
time should have taught him better.” 

At bottom, the New York Globe believes, ‘‘the difference 
between Secretary Garrison and Mr. Taft is not a partizan one.” 
It arises, rather, ‘from a difference of faith and ideal.” And 
this thought is thus further developed by a writer on the Spring- 
field Republican’s editorial page: 


“Mr. Taft’s theory of tutelage for the Filipinos is Prussian. 
It is benevolently paternalistic and autocratic. The Filipinos 
are to learn self-government, if at all, by seeing imported experts 
do everything for them in the most scientific way. The tute- 
lage Governor-General Harrison stands for is at least more 
American in the sense that it is less Prussian. Under Harri- 
son, the natives themselves are being put on the job and told 
to work it. 

“The machine may not run so nicely as when the imported 
experts are in charge, and there may be accidents, but at least 
the natives are learning as they never could learn under the 
Prussian plan. It is a chauffeur issue at bottom. No one ever 
learns to run a motor-car without sometime taking charge of 
the wheel on the front seat. And that is where the democracy 
of self-government comes in. 

“The clash of opposing ideals of governmental development 
is to be seen in the collision between Secretary Garrison and 
Mr. Taft. These ideals have been in conflict since the world 
began. It might be said even that the conflict is in its bitterest 
phase in Europe to-day, with war on five fronts. It may be 
unfortunate that, in the solution of our Philippine problem, 
these antagonistic ideals should become dominant in turn, after 
comparatively short periods of trial. But it must at least be 
observed that those who are protesting against the ideal at pres- 
ent being applied in practise are not the native people of the 
Philippine islands. 

‘“When the Filipinos themselves begin to send protests to 
Congress against the alleged maladministration in the islands, 
when they begin to send to America petitions for the redress of 
their grievances under an incompetent, inefficient, and corrupt 
rule, the time will have come to be imprest with the failure of 
the present government.” 
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NEW YORK’S WAY WITH ALIEN LABOR 


ITHIN LESS THAN THIRTY DAYS the United 

States Supreme Court reverses itself ‘‘in a way,” 

observes the New York World as it considers the 
decision sustaining the Antialien Law of the Empire State, a 
decision which might seem at first blush to clash with its verdict 
in the ease of Arizona—recorded in Tue Literary Digest for 
November 13—in which the Court held that a State law dis- 
eriminating against the employment of aliens by private citizens 
was a violation of treaty-rights because aliens could not live 
where they could not work, and if such laws stood, States could 
nullify treaties. The difference in the two cases, The World 
points out, is that the Arizona law applies to private employers, 
while that of New York applies to public works only. Never- 
theless it asks whether we are to understand that, in the opinion 
of the Supreme Court, ‘‘States are powerless to confer upon their 
citizens the right to violate treaties, but may do so themselves 
in their own interest with impunity?’”’ The New York Evening 
Post calls the World argument ‘‘mere moonshine,” and charac- 
terizes its remark about the Court reversing itself ‘‘in a way”’ 
as ‘‘preposterous.’”’ What is more, according to The Post, in the 
opinion handed down in the Arizona ease the Court not only 
took pains to point out that the question involved was that of 
private employment only, but made explicit reference to the 
matter of public works in a manner doubtless intended more or 
less to foreshadow the conclusion in the New York case. Arizona’s 
law is declared invalid, The Post adds, because it violates rights 





guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment, and the Antialien 
Law of New York is upheld because the Court decides that it 
violates neither these rights nor any rights conferred by treaty, 
This journal recalls that in the decision against the Arizona law 
the Court expressly noted that it was ‘‘not limited to persons 
who are engaged on public work or rec2ive the benefit of publie 
moneys,” and that— 


“‘The discrimination defined by the act does not pertain to the 
regulation or distribution of the public domain, or of the com- 
mon property or resources of the people of the State, the en- 
joyment of which may be limited to its citizens as against both 
aliens and the citizens of other States.” 


The New York law, which, as the New York Journal of 
Commerce remarks, ‘‘had been treated for years as a dead letter 
and was quite generally assumed to be of no effect,’’ was brought 
to life in connection with the building of the subways of this 
city. The Bricklayers’ Union insisted upon the discharge of all 
unnaturalized aliens from this work to make way for American 
citizens. Certain contractors brought suit to test the con- 
stitutionality of the law, says this journal, and the Court now 
sustains it in accordance with a previous decision that— 

“It belongs to the State, as guardian and trustee for the people, 
and having control of its affairs, to prescribe the conditions upon 
which it will permit public work to be done in its behalf or on 
behalf of any of its municipalities. No court has authority to 
review its action in that respect. Regulations on this subject 
suggest only considerations of public policy. And with such 
consideration the Court has no concern.” 





TOPICS 


Mr. BrYAN is no warrior, but it isn’t because he can’t charge.—Columbia 
State. 


Ir is more difficult to take a shine to a Greek than to take one from 
him.—Boston Transcript. 


No doubt the ablest peace advocate in the world would fail as a maker 
of automobiles —New York Herald. 


ITALIAN soldiers get a little wine each day. But we seem to miss the 
old-time Roman punch.—Columbia Siate. 


AT his wedding President Wilson may realize how it feels to be as 
unimportant as a Vice-President.— 
Chicago News. 


IN BRIEF 





PEACE-SHIPS rush in where dreadnoughts fear to tread.— Washington 
Post. 





“‘ Fay reads Bible, gets new lawyer."’ Nothing like playing both sides.— 
Columbia State. 


W4ERE do the Belgians get all the money the Germans take away from 
them?—New York World. 





WuaT makes war, Mr. Ford, is that everybody wants peace—on his 
own terms.— Springfield Republican. 


Ir must be admitted that the Teutonic bomb-plotters are holding 
us to. strict accountability.—Boston 





“Our idea of a sinecure: lock-tender 
on the Panama Canal.’’— Wall Street 





Transcript. 


IF all the berths are taken it need 





Journal. Ours is stoker on a German 
liner.—Columbia State. 





It certainly is pathetic, the way 





SALE 


LADIES WAISTS 
SPECIAL HoOLiDAY 
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not keep Mr. Bryan ashore. He 
can bring his own bunk.—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 





AND the next thing the poor Mexi- 





hordes of German-Americans who 
always voted the Republican ticket 
are falling away from the President.— 
Columbia Siate. 












THE Italian Army would be able to 
make more progress in the trench 
warfare if it would let military tradi- 
tions slide and call the generals fore- 
men.—Boston Transcript. 


THE stockholders of the Du Pont 
Powder Company, who are to receive 
an extra dividend of 28% per cent., 
no doubt feel that General Sherman 
indulged in gross exaggeration when he 
defined war.— Indianapolis News. 


GERMAN book laying bare intrigues 
between Belgium and England before 
the war shows that the scheming 
Britons enticed Germany into laying 
Belgium waste, so that England would 
have an excuse to enter the war.— Wall 
Street Journal. 


THE strategy of the forces that 
landed at Saloniki is now apparent. 
Instead of driving reenforcements to 
the Servians, they just wait for the 





cans are facing is a constitutional 
convention!—Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune. 


““THE boys are likely to get out of 
the trenches by Christmas’’ on the 
enemy’s side, with bayonets and hand- 
grenades.— Wall Sireet Journal. 


THE New York physician who pre- 
sented a $99,000 bill to the executors 
of a $130,000 estate was selfish. How 
about the poor lawyers?—New York 
World 


WONDER whether Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton will accuse Ford of sending a ship 
across the Atlantic just for adver- 
tising purposes?—Philadelphia North 
American. 


In time some obscure American 
will gain world-wide notoriety by 
publicly confessing that he does not 
know how to make peace in Europe. 
—New York World. 


THE German deserter who has been 


i ares interned at Ellis Island will not be 
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to the reenforcements.—?Philadelphia 
North American. 


GET THE GIRLS OUT OF THE TRENCHES BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 
—Brinkerhoff in the New York Evening Mail. 


admitted to the United States. which. 
it seems, has no use for Teutonic citi- 
zens who are traitors to Germany.— 
Boston Transcript. 

































AMID THE AUSTRIAN ALPS. 


A new feature in the scenery of the Alps along the Italian and Austrian frontiers is the presence of the soldiers perched among the crags. 
‘ Those shown in the picture are Austrians on the lookout for the invading Italian troops. 








HOW BRITAIN TAKES SERVIA’S DEFEAT 


sk INCURABLE OPTIMISM of the British, even in 


the face of obvious defeat, has never been better ex- 

hibited than by the way the London reviews have 
accepted Germany’s victorious parade through the Balkans. 
Altho the collapse of Servia is directly due, and the English 
papers frankly admit it, to the lack of support afforded the little 
Slav State by the Allied Governments, yet there is a tendency 
in the press in England, at any rate, to treat the German victory 
as a mere incident over which there is no cause to be ruffled, 
as the final triumph of the Allied arms is still regarded as in- 
evitable, even if slightly delayed. Nowhere is this attitude 
exhibited more pontifically than by the London Spectator, 
which says: 


‘We bid our readers, then, be of good heart. In all probability 
we shall’ have a bad time—possibly a very bad time—during the 
next few months, but if we hold on, as of course we shall do 
doggedly, and above all make ceaseless preparations here, not 
only in the way of munitions, but still more of men, we shall 
begin by the end of February to see light, and to see it, we 
believe, in the Balkans. To save Servia from being totally 
overrun is, we fear, now impossible. But the Servian Army is 
not going to be destroyed, and Servia as a nation will live in her 
glorious Army. From it will spring the Greater Servia that is 
to be. Let the Servians in their agony remember that if their 
future was promising before, it is ten times more promising now. 
Servia will yet be able to show the rest of the Balkan nations 
that hope, courage, and good faith, rather than doubt, hesitation, 
and terror, are the sure foundations of national greatness.” 


After reviewing all the aspects of the situation, the London 


Outlook persists in regarding the Servian débdcle with cheery 
optimism: 


“Tf we consider the position soberly, if we do not allow ourselves 
to be dazzled and confused by this German coup, it appears 
that Germany has secured to herself at very large cost only a very 
small advantage. However, it remains to be seen whether that 
small advantage can be maintained or whether it will be’ con- 
verted into a great German disaster. German and Austrian 
troops have been able to penetrate deeply into the -Balkan 
Peninsula because the Franco-British troops have only begun 


arriving, because Italy has not yet moved, and because Greece 
and Roumania still continue’ neutral. Before long there may 
be a change in the Balkan position. Germany may experience 
in the Balkans a gigantic Sedan. She may have put her head 
into a noose.” 


Other influential London weeklies either can not or will not 
see any dark significance in the events in Servia; among them 
we find The New Witness, The New Statesman, The Nation, and 
The Saturday Review, who are all convinced that everything will 
come right in the end. Meanwhile the German General Staff 
makes this pregnant announcement: 


“With the flight of the seanty remains of the Servian Army 
into the Albanian Mountains our great operations against the 
same are brought to a close, our object of effecting communica- 
tion with Bulgaria and the Turkish Empire having been 
accomplished. ...... 

‘“More than 100,000—almost half the entire Servian fighting 
forces—have been taken prisoners. Their losses in battle and 
by desertions can not be estimated. Guns, including heavy 
artillery, and an incalculable quantity of material of all kinds 
have been captured. The German losses, however deplorable, 


have been extremely moderate, and our troops have not suffered 
from disease.” 


Some few observers who have a wide acquaintance with Near- 
Eastern problems sound a note of warning, and Dr. Seton-Watson 
writes a grave article in The Contemporary Review warning Great 


Britain of the dangers of indecision in the Balkans. He says: 


‘*To-day, the British Empire is faced by a situation of such 
extreme gravity that not all the efforts of our censorship and 
of parish-pump politicians can conceal the fact; and it is the 
Balkan Peninsula which has become the center of the cyclone 
which is raging. The fate of Servia, which now hangs in the 
balance, as the result of our grave miscaleulations and sins of 
omission, is inseparably bound up with the whole future of the 
Entente as a living political foree, and of the British Empire as 
an instrument of progress and civilization 

“The program so solemnly announced by our leaders, the 
defense of small nations and their rights, becomes meaningless 
if we leave heroic Servia to her fate, and every hour’s delay 
plunges us deeper into the mire of dishonor. Inaction or 












hesitation at this crisis of the war would shake the very founda- 
tions of our alliance with France and Russia, and force us to 
choose between the ignominious peace of which some men are 
already dreaming, and the attempt to retrieve, under infinitely 
less favorable circumstances and at tenfold cost, a situation 
which can still be saved by one last determined effort.” 














The London Daily Mail is also uneasy and reproaches the 
Government for its indecision and ‘‘ wilful blindness’’ to facts: 














“‘The collapse of Servia is felt by every citizen as a personal 
sorrow. We did not aid her in time—and why not? Because 
the Germans had the immense advantage of carrying out a plan 
which they alone and nobody else knew. ...... 

“Was it not reasonable to anticipate that the Germans 
would break out in precisely that direction where they were least 
strongly held and where the minimum of resistance was to be 
expected? No gift of divination was needed to foresee this 
move. In fact, it was foreseen months ago, but all warning of it 
was supprest by the censor.” 
























































The charge against the censor in this respect is supported by 
Dr. E. J. Dillon, a much more sober authority than the some- 
what ‘‘enterprising” Daily Mail. Making a personal explana- 
tion in The Contemporary Review, Dr. Dillon writes that under 
explicit instructions from the Censor he has been ordered since last 
July to refrain from any comment on Balkan affairs and that 
his warnings direct to the British Government and his telegrams 
to the press have been supprest. He continues: 


















































‘*T was well informed enough to know for certain some of our 
enemies’ plans and secret conventions which the Allied Govern- 
ments were determined to treat as non-existent. Yet I had no 
choice but to remain silent, as I had done before the war when 
my frequent announcements of Germany’s approaching cam- 
paign and pacific interpenetration were deprecated by the 
responsible authorities of London and Berlin. Thus it was 
within my knowledge that when the European War broke out, 
Germany’s syndicate of three Balkan Kings was bound by 


















































further supplemented that agreement by a convention with 
Turkey; that Radoslavoff’s negotiations with the Entente were 
meant to throw dust in the eyes of the Allies and gain time for 
their enemies to organize an expedition against Servia; that, 
. . . but it is desirable that the other facts should still be with- 
held from the knowledge of the Allied nations who are expected 
to believe that everything is for the best in our best of diplomatic 
worlds.” 
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express stipulations to the Central Empires; that Bulgaria had 


TRADE-REPRISALS AFTER THE WAR 


AR-SIGHTED POLITICIANS in the Allied countries 
k are now beginning to discuss the problem of after-war 

conditions. In England a study of the press shows a 
growing tendency in commercial circles to demand from the 
Government a complete revision of England’s traditional policy 
of free trade and the.substitution in its place of a protective 
tariff-wall that will effectively shut out all goods produced in 
“‘enemy countries,” thus inaugurating a fiscal war. Trade. 
papers in the British capital are inclined to be excited about 
what they term ‘‘the enemy in. our midst,’”’ and the London 
Drapers’ Record is suffering from an attack of nerves because 
members of German and Austrian firms established in the British 
metropolis long before the war have assumed typically English 
names. The Record goes on to say: 

‘*In September we published a list of some eighty Germans and 
Austrians who have made this metamorphosis. It is a list 
which goes on increasing. Even in Japan German merchants 
have assumed Japanese names. We have a list in our pos- 
session showing how Germans in Yokohama and Kobe have 
taken unto themselves appellations which are typical of Japan. 
Germany, moreover, is already advertising in her technical press 
for men to assist her in recapturing the trade with the Allies, 
which has been ‘temporarily lost’ owing to the war.” 


English technical papers demand that these ‘‘foreign firms” 
be shut off from their source of supply by a tariff so high that it 
will leave no margin of profit. This policy is indorsed by the 
London Morning Post, which points out that— 


‘Inasmuch as large numbers of our soldiers will return to 
industrial employment after the war it is necessary to look 
ahead in order that nothing may be allowed to occur likely to 
lessen their opportunity of obtaining employment and a liveli- 
hood. The opinion is also exprest that Germany may pour 
into this country large quantities of manufactured goods at low 
prices in competition with the products of our own working 
people, depriving our people of a market, and thereby reducing 
employment.” 


In view of these facts The Morning Post commends the some- 
what peremptory resolution addrest to the Government by the 
Chambers of Commerce, which runs: 


“This Council begs to warn the Government .. . and it 























THE SERVIAN WAR-DANCE. 
A new version of Strauss’s ‘‘ Blue Danube.”’ 
—© Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 












THE SERVIAN SITUATION SEEN FROM OPPOSITE SIDES. 


PURSUING THE SERVIANS INTO MONTENEGRO. 


“It’s a long, long way to Montenegro.” 
—Il Numero (Turin) 
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A MATTER OF ROUTINE. 

PRESIDENT WILSON—‘‘ This calls for a note—Mr. Secretary, 
just bring me in a copy of our usual No. 1 Note to Germany— 
‘Humanity’ Series.” —Punch (London). 





UNCLE SAMUELS. 
“It pays to be neutral.” 
—Passing Show (London). 


ENGLISH JIBES AT NEUTRAL AMERICA. 


considers that the Government should be prepared well in 


advance with a considered and matured plan to prevent un- 
employment caused by the action of German manufacturers, 
and to secure continuity of business for those who have under- 
taken enterprises with the hope of obtaining a portion of the 
trade formerly done in competition with British subjects by 
those countries with whom we are at present at war. This 
Council is not prepared to acquiesce in an irresolute Govern- 
ment policy of doing nothing until such time as the feared mis- 
chief has actually begun, shortly after peace has been declared.” 


A well-known authority on commercial matters is quoted by 
The Post as saying: 


‘‘We want not only preferential trade with the Dominions 
and Colonies, but a lower preference with the Allies and a 
penalizing tariff against our enemies. The population of the 
Allies is about 320 millions, while the population of our enemies 
is 140 millions, so that if we could secure the trade of our Allies 
it would be an immense advantage to the British worker. Those 
who opposed colonial preference in the past did so because 
they believed that the food-taxes would place a burden on the 
poor. who are least able to bear it. This difficulty could be 
got over by ear-marking the food-taxes and spending the money 
for the benefit of the workers.” 


While the English are thus looking forward to a trade-war as 
soon as peace shall be restored, we find much the same thing 
on foot in France, where a ‘“‘commercial league of the Allies” 
is advocated. In an interview accorded to the Paris Figaro, 
Mr. Jean Richepin, the well-known Academician, says: 


“The idea of a commercial league, which will continue after 

the war a tireless, merciless struggle against German hegemony 
after breaking it by force of arms, is one that I most heartily 
approve. On several occasions and in many newspapers. . 
I have treated the subject under the significant title of “The 
Second War.’ I shall persevere in this campaign with so much 
the more energy now that I perceive the unanimous ardor of 
all the Allies in their determination to carry out this idea. By 
this means and by this alone will our victory be completely and 
absolutely consolidated.” 


THE PERIL OF BEING NEUTRAL 


NEXPECTED CHANGES are often wrought by war, 

| | and we are assured by the Toronto Globe that as a result 

of our neutrality the leadership of democracy in America 

may shift from the United States to Canada. The Globe is 

seriously afraid lest, corrupted on the one side by the naughtiness 

of neutrality and seduced on the other by the profits of munition- 
trading, America should lose her soul: 


‘The chances are that the world-war in Europe will in the 
end prove a more serious peril to the United States as a neutral 
than to Canada as a partner. 

‘*For Canada, as a partner with the nations that fight for 
democratic freedom, the loss can not but be serious, both in 
treasure and in blood. 

‘‘For the United States as a neutral nation there need be no 
sacrifice of blood, and the gain in treasure through war-profits 
is already almost beyond reckoning. But in the end, and even 
before the end, the American nation, born into history as if to be 
leader among the young democracies of the world, stands to 
lose—what?”’ 


The more serious thinkers of the nation are already alarmed 
by our national attitude, the Toronto organ tells us, and proceeds: 


‘*Hundreds of Americans who think clearly and see straight, 
not in New York and Boston alone, but in Portland, in San 
Francisco, in Los Angeles, are not only apprehensive, but are 
beginning to express their fears lest the United States as a 
democratic nation, while it saves its blood, should lose its soul.”’ 


The Globe then warns us of the dangers and penalties that 
follow the loss of a moral ideal and prophesies a gain in prestige 
and leadership for Canada: 


‘“‘And who knows but that one of the undesigned reactions of 
this world-war will be the shifting of the center and seat of 
democratic leadership in North America from the United States 
to Canada? History records stranger events. Life or death of 
the soul, alike for nations as for men, is the inevitable peril of 
being neutral when moral issues are at stake.” 








MUZZLING THE GERMAN PRESS 


RIBBED, CABINED, AND CONFINED by the re- 
e strictions of the Prussian Department of the Interior, 

the freedom of the press—at least in the Kingdom of 
Prussia—is a thing of the past. This we learn from the Berlin 
Vorwarts, whose free-spoken Socialist soul chafes under ‘‘an iron 
censorship.” This organ admits the necessity of a military 
supervision, to which it ‘‘cheerfully submits,” but when all 
political criticism of purely domestic questions is forbidden 
the Vorwdrts is moved to wrath. How thoroughly the papers 
are controlled is shown by the publication of a confidential 
letter addrest by Geheimrat 
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Nor are protests confined to such radical organs as those of 
the Social Democrats, for we find Theodore Wolff, editor of 
the powerful Berliner Tageblatt, uttering a pointed protest at 
the limitations imposed by the authorities. Dr. Wolff com. 
pares the freedom of criticism allowed to the French press with 
the restrictions imposed in Germany, and continues: 

“We have a different system. German papers are allowed to 
print very much more war-news, and also the official bulletins 
of the enemy, but in expressing opinion they are forced to ex. 
ercise considerable restraint. Kivery one recognizes the necessity 
of military censorship, and submits unconditionally to the 
military position, fortunately quite different from that of the 
Entente peoples. Therefore, Germany’s military critics are 
spared many of the difficulties 





von Loebell, Prussian Minister 
of the Interior, to the higher 
officials under his jurisdiction. 
According to the Vorwdrts the 
Minister writes: 





“The great and manifold do- 
mestic problems which will 
have to be solved after the war 






Porwiirts we 


Berliner Dollsblatt, 
Zentralorgan der fozialdemokratifchen Partei alae sible 


Gountag, den 7. November 1915. 


which the French and English 
are forced to meet. 

“But, apart from strategy, 
tactics, and military organiza- 
tion, there are many happen- 
ings and measures about which 
differences of opinion are pos- 


“‘But there are other ques- 





demand on the part of the au- 
thorities the cultivation of 
special relations with the press, 
an increased attention to jour- 
nalistic tendencies and views, 
and a more intense effort to 
gain, wherever possible, influ- 
ence over its attitude. This 
applies more particularly to 
the little district and com- 
munal papers whose attitude is 
of preponderating importance 
in shaping the sentiments of 
the country and determining the 
outcome of future elections.” 


Geheimrat von Loebell then 
shows some of that far-sighted 
thoroughness which has made 
Prussia the predominating 
power in the Teutonic world. 
He sketches the arrangements 
he has made to control the 
press. ‘‘A Central Bureau of 
the German Press” is estab- 
lished whose business is to 
supply news and editorials to 








An unfere Wbonnenten! 


Die Heutige Nummer war von der Redaftion tedhtseitig 
fertiggeftelt. €3 war aber nicht miglic, die Senjur- 
erlaubuis Dafiir gu erlangen. 


Wir bringen dies unjeren Lefern sur Renntnis nnd 
bitten fie, angefidtS der Schwierigtciten, denen ihr Blatt 
ansgefest tft, Nadfidst au itben. 


Berlin SI. 6S, den 7. November 1915. 


Redattion des ,,Boriwiris. 


THE ‘‘ VORWARTS”” ANNOUNCES ITS SUPPRESSION. 

The translation of the above notice runs: ‘To our subscribers: 
The editors had to-day’s number ready at the usual time, but the 
censor’s permission to publish could not be obtained. We bring this 
to the notice of our readers and ask them to exercise their indul- 
gence owing to the difficulties to which their paper is subjected.” 


tions, ideas, and plans about 
which everybody speaks in 
political circles, but which may 
not be mentioned in print. 
These are questions which do 
not concern other countries in 
any way, but are of the very 
first importance because they 
deal with matters of the 
internal organization of the 
Empire. 

“The Imperial Chancellor 
has shown the German people 
pretty pictures of the future, 
and we hope that he will be 
free to see these ideas assume 
tangible form. He, too, surely 
feels that the new spirit of the 
times must have with nothing 
so little in common as with the 
spirit of Metternich.” 


Cable dispatches indicate that 
the food-shortage to which we 
referred in a recent issue is 
eausing the Government no 
little trouble with the press. 
Prominent newspapers seem 








the provincial editors, and even, 


if need be, an entire newspaper, lacking only the heading and 
local items. Herr von Loebell goes on to say that ‘‘the entire 
machinery of the correspondence bureau will be watched over 
and deliberately influenced by my experts,” and he recom- 
mends his subordinates— 

“‘to sound the newspaper-publishers and editors in so far as they 
are accessible to your influence, to draw their attention to the 
above Bureau, persuade them of: the advisability of making use 
of it, and recommend them to get into touch with headquarters. 
The constant personal contact of the authorities with the news- 
papers is, both in the big cities and in the country districts, 
necessary and indispensable as an aid in the organization of 
domestic policy.” 


At the risk of being again supprest, the Vorwdris thus pro- 
ceeds to comment on the Minister’s instructions: 


**At a time when, through the compulsion of the civil truce, 
we are being deprived of the right to discuss such burning 
questions of Prussian policy as the extension of the franchise, 
the right of combination, the problems of taxation; when limits 
are imposed on us even on such a grave question as the national 
food-supply; at such a time an influential Prussian Minister 
is allowed to work in secret—and thus the more effectively— 
upon the ‘organization of domestic policy’ and to prepare future 
elections in accordance with his desires.”’ 


determined to speak their mind 
on this subject, and the authori- 
ties have had to take extraordinary measures. From an Amster- 
dam dispatch to the London Daily Chronicle cabled to this 
country we learn that— 


‘“Much curiosity has been aroused here over the fact thai for 
the last few days the circulation outside of Germany of several 
newspapers, including the Kélnische Zeitung and Frankfurter 
Zeitung, has not been permitted. It is supposed that these 
journals have taken too strong an attitude toward the Govern- 
ment in relation to the food-supply, especially in view of the 
meeting of the Reichstag, in order to work up an agitation for 
the revision of the whole question.” 


How seriously the authorities view the outspokenness of the 
press can be seen from these remarks of the Norddeutsche Allge- 
meine Zeitung, which, speaking as the official voice of the 
Government, warns German editors that they must exercise more 


care in future in view of the construction placed on their re- 
marks abroad: 


“Enemy papers are reproducing with zest and exaggeration 
articles from the German newspapers on the dearness of living, 
which they have used to bring about the belief that Germany 
will soon be unable to continue the struggle. We think it is 
our duty to bring the facts to the knowledge of the German 


editors, that they may realize what line of conduct they should 
follow.” 




















SCIENCE ~AND~ INVENTION |i 














HAS “SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT” MADE GOOD? 


E DO NOT HEAR quite as frequently of ‘‘scientific 


management”’ 


as we did five years ago. 


Is this for 


the same reason that the trolley-car, as a method of 
transportation, is not discust with interest—namely, because 
it is now common and familiar, and has become standardized? 


Or is it because it is out- 








character, he thinks, should allay any question as to whether 


or not ‘‘ 


scientific management”’ 
manufacturing-plants than machine-shops. 


is applicable to other types of 


He goes on: 


‘*Every one is familiar with the type of scientific study illus- 


trated in Mr. Taylor’s 


characteristic case of Schmidt, the pig- 


iron handler, who was in- 





worn and discredited, like 
the cable-car? In an ar- 
ticle contributed to System 
(New York, November), 
C. Bertrand Thompson, 
described by the editor as 
probably the best qualified 
of all Frederick W. Tay- 
lor’s associates to make an 
analysis of the Taylor sys- 
tem, asserts that it has 
emphatically made good. 
He has, he says, been 
studying this question for 
four years past, largely by 
means of personal inspec- 
tion of plants and conver- 


sations with owners and employees. 


RECORD OF “SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT” IN 107 res 


vestigated, tabulated, and 
reduced to a law by two 
engineers of national repu- 
tation and two college 
students. So elaborate 
are the scientific proce- 
dures described by Mr. 
Taylor in his books that 
a suspicion has arisen that 
in some cases the interest 
in perfecting a method by 
mathematical and experi- 
mental means would tend 








By courtesy of *‘ System,’’ New York. 


RESULTS OBTAINED IN 107 MANUFACTURING-PLANTS. 


There.can be no doubt, he 


believes, that when properly applied, the system.-will save money, 
increase output, and enhance quality. He writes: 


“The total number of applications of 


ment’ definitely known to me 
is 145. This does not exhaust 
MAING: 6.6 he shnie 

‘*‘Of these 145 applications, 
four are to municipal work, 
including three instances of 
consultation and one in which 
an expert trained in ‘scientific 
management’ is at the head of 
a department of public works. 
Five deal with railroad and 
steamship companies (exclu- 
sive of repair-shops, which are 
classed as industrial), and 136 
with industrial plants; 122 
factories (including the repair- 
shops of four railroads) have 
been .assisted, and also four 
public - service corporations, 
three building and construc- 
tion companies, one depart- 
ment-store, one bank, four 
publishing-houses, and one 
professional society. 

“These 122 factories and 
repair-shops constitute prac- 
tically 1 per cent. of the 12,- 
784 plants which in 1909 em- 
ployed more than one hundred 
wage-earners. The number of 
men in these plants, as nearly 
as I can estimate, is about 48,- 
000, constituting a trifle over 
1 per cent. of the 4,115,843 
employed in 1909 in plants 
employing over 100 wage- 
earners.” 


The writer gives a list of 
eighty-odd industries involved 
in this study. Their varied 


‘scientific manage- 


There were 54.2 per cent. successes in these plants, 14.1 per cent. partial successes, 
and only 31.7 per cent. failures. Of the failures, 38.6 per cent. used forms de- 
rived from the Taylor system, and 9.4 per cent. the actual Taylor forms. Labor 
enjoys equal or higher wages, with better stability and efficiency. 


always been guided by financial considerations. 


to overshadow the inter- 
est in reducing expense or 
increasing output. 
“However, a study of 
the work of the successful 
practitioners of ‘scientific 
management’ shows that 
their investigations have 
As a matter 


of fact, in the most conspicuous eases, as in Mr. Taylor’s exper- 
iments on metal-cutting, they have paid for themselves through 


savings. 


This coincidence of technological and pecuniary 


advantage was evident in every plant I investigated.” 








WHAT “SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT” HAS DONE 


MACHINE-SHOP WORK: 

Output increased 200 per cent. 
to 300 per cent. frequently. 

Output increased 200 per cent. 
to 1 enn per cent. in some 
insta 

Stocks “- ‘materials on hand 
reduced. 


BRICKLAYING: 
Output increased 200 per cent. 
300 per cent. 


MacuHINnEs (other than machine- 
tools): 


Pay-roll decreased. 
Output increased from 30 per 
cent. to 100 per cent. 


HAND-OPERATIONS: 
Output increased 10 per cent. to 
300. per cent. 
Valuable material ‘conserved. 
Quality of output bettered. 


Stocks OR MATERIALS: 
Reduced one-tenth in many 


cases. 

(Materials decreased 331, per 
cent., output increased 50 per 
cent. in one instance.) 

Reductions in the varieties of 
materials carried by means of 
standardization. 

Development of better materials 
through standardization. 


RovuTING OF WORK IN PROCESS: 
Uniformly improved (an auto- 
mobile-manufacturer reports 

a saving of $750 on each car). 


INSPECTION OF COMPLETED WORK: 
Uniformly helpful to both proc- 
esses and the final product. 


EQUIPMENT: 
More er may ne! A uipment 
frequently deve! ot A 
SELLING: 
Little done in distributive fields 
yet (one small concern 
applied ‘‘scientific manage- 


ment’’ to its selling activities 
with success, however). 


FINAL PROFITS: 

Saved three arsenals $323,- 
251.54 in a year. 

Increased output of a plant 
making molding - machines 
300 per cent. 

Increased output of another 
plant slightly and cut its 
force 30 per cent. 

Saved one automobile concern 
en on each car and another 

50. 


Helped a concern which had not 
been paying dividends to pay 
18 per cent. 


ToTaL REsuttTs (out of 107 in- 

dustrial plants) : 

54.2 per cent. complete suc- 
cesses. 

14.1 per cent. partial successes. 

31.7 per cent. (29 of these con- 
nected with derived forms 
of ‘scientific management’’) 
failures. 

17;.also, in process (of these 15 
will probably be complete or 
Partial successes). 


LABOR: 
Wages never lower than cus- 


mary. 

Wages increased 10 per cent. to 
70 per cent. for from _0 per 
cent. to 85 per cent. of the 
employees affected, in cases 
where “scientific manage- 
ment’’ has been in operation 
three years or more. 

Health not lowered. 

Accidents not increased. 
Stability of pay-roll increased. 
Thrift and sobriety probably 

increased, tho in a few in- 

stances rer toward ex- 
travagance and dissipation 


ncreased. 

Employees developed to the 
promotion-point faster. 

Personal effectiveness of em- 
ployees increased. 

Technical effectiveness of em- 
ployees broadened. 








The real test of the success 
of a system of management, 
Mr. Thompson goes on to say, 
is not in isolated examples of 
administrative detail, but in its 
net effect on the business. It 
is difficult to get accurate in- 
formation on this question 
from private plants. Mana- 
gers of private concerns are 
iree in their discussion of single 
instances of improvement, but 
reluctant to give the larger 
figures which alone provide 
the basis for a final appraisal. 
The most complete and frank 
discussion of total results the 
writer finds in the reports of 
General Crozier, Chief of Ord- 
nance in the United States 
Army, on the operation of the 
system in the Government 
arsenals, which show, during 
one year: 

Savings from improved 
shop - management 
= the premium 
stem $240,461.93 
Sav no resulting from 
the use of surplus 
122,789.61 
Total of savings. . $363,251.54 

To quote further: 

“One private concern, 
manufacturing molding -ma- 
chines, reports that its product 
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TYPICAL WORKERS IN A SCIENTIFICALLY MANAGED PLANT. 


Employees of the Link-Belt Company, of Philadelphia, typical of the many 
who have increased remarkably in interest, loyalty, sobriety, thrift, and ambition un- 
der “‘scientific management."’ No failures have been due to troubies with the workers. 


agement, and who are, therefore, unable to adjust 
the inevitable difficulties which in almost every 
case arise between subordinate officers and the 
‘scientific-management’ experts.”’ 


The striking fact in the whole study, Mr, 
Thompson says, is that not a single one of the 
failures has been due to troubles with workmen, 
Contrary to what was feared when it was in- 
troduced, they apparently like the new methods 
when they have become used to them. The 
writer next takes up the details of improvement 
due to scientific management. The most substan- 
tial, he says, have been made in machine-shop 
work, where the highly technical nature of the 
factors involved has given special warrant for the 
assistance of expert investigators. Nothing js 
more common than instances of twofold and three- 
fold inereases in output from the same machine 
and the same workman. Increases of from seven 


to ten times are not rare. Moreover: 





‘‘On the other hand, a type of industry which 
would not appear to call for any considerable de- 
gree of technical knowledge — bricklaying—has 
shown equally astonishing results. With ma- 
chines other than machine-tools, however, it has 
not appeared practicable to secure such large in- 
creases in efficiency, except in the direction of 
reducing the number of men tending one machine 








is now three times what it was before it adopted ‘scientific 
management,’ while its total force has remained the same. 
Another is producing slightly more than it did six years ago 
with a little over two-thirds the force it then had. ...... 
“Of the 107 industrial plants for which information on this 
point is available, and in which the work has progressed far 
enough to warrant the formation of a judgment, 58 may be called 
complete successes, 15 partial successes, and 34 failures. Twenty- 
nine of these 34 failures are connected with forms of management 
derived from the Taylor system, which amounts to 38.6 per cent. 
of the applicationsof suchforms. Fiveare connected with the origi- 
nal Taylor forms, which represent 9.4 per cent. of the applications 
of these original types. Of the 17 cases now to my knowledge in 
process, there is good reason to suppose that 15 will be partial or 
complete successes, and that two will probably result in failures. 
**An analysis of the causes behind the failures shows a notice- 
able concentration about two factors: 
(1), the personality of the consulting en- 


or of increasing the number of automatic ma- 
chines tended by one man. ...... 

‘‘With the ordinary run of industrial machines, semiautomatic 
and each tended by one operator, increases of output appear to 
range from 30 per cent. to 100 per cent.—the majority being, so 
far as I have been able to find, nearer the lower limit. 

“The application of these methods to hand-operations has 
shown variable results. The extraordinary differences in 
effectiveness between different workers handling the same opera- 
tions are already well known to managers. 

‘‘Examples are furnished by certain types of workers. The 
time-study and instruction-methods of ‘scientific management’ 
have increased their output from 10 per cent. to about 300 per 
cent., the majority of the cases lying between 60 per cent. and 
100 per cent. 

‘*Other details of the Taylor system of ‘scientific management,’ 
tho less spectacular, have been highly effective. . The character- 
istic handling of materials, including their purchase, receipt, 





gineers; and (2), the personality of the 





managements. Several failures are due 
to the inexperience and incompetence of 
the so-called ‘experts’ in charge; others 
to the experts’ lack of adaptability to 
new conditions or to the personality of 
the owners; and still others to an un- 
willingness on the part of the experts to 
familiarize themselves personally with 
shop operations. ...... 

‘‘On the other hand, even more failures 
are due to the managements themselves. 
Chief among the causes arising from this 
source has been the spasmodie way in 
which owners, without due investigation 
or realization of what the development 
of ‘scientific management’ means, have 
rushed into it only to begin to vacillate 
before the engineers had had time to 
produce any substantial results. 

‘*In a considerable proportion of the 
failures there has been marked dissen- 
sion in the managements, notably in 
certain instances where the foremen have 
for a long time enjoyed practical control of 
the business. This condition is fostered 
also by absentee control, or control by 
financiers or lawyers who are unacquaint- 
ed with the practises of industrial man- 








Illustrations hy courtesy of ‘‘System,’’ Chicago. 


INCREASING UNSKILLED LABOR’S OUTPUT 300 PER CENT. 


“Scientific management’ has made these women fourfold efficient. Their work—assembling 
spark-plugs—is standardized so that the right hand takes up the porcelain from one bin while the 
left grasps a shell from another; the bushing is then taken from a third; and the whole placed 
in the rack ready for tightening and inspection. Workers soon come to like the new methods. 
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FRENCH MILITARY RADIO-AUTO, TO PROVIDE X-RAY TREATMENT FOR THE POILU IN THE FIELD. 
The one used by the German Army is described below. 








inspection, storage, issuance, and control, has led to important 
consequences. In all instances of successful applications of the 
system delays due to the absence of necessary materials have 
been practically eliminated. In some cases the variety of 
materials carried has been reduced 90 per cent 

‘“‘Other important results are found in improvements of the 
product and a standardization of materials and equipment. 
‘The inspection, routing, and cost systems characteristic of 
‘scientific management’ have certain accomplishments to their 
credit, too. Then there is also the big question of the effect of 
‘scientific management’ on workmen. All of these factors must 
be carefully considered before a complete answer can be given 
to our question: Has ‘scientific management’ made good?” 





RADIUM TO HEAL CRIPPLING SCARS 


OMETIMES persons who have been wounded, whether 
S in war or peace, are dismayed to find that the mere 
healing of the wound may not imply complete restora- 

tion to health. The arm or leg may be left stiff or racked by 
neuritis. A learned and humane Frenchwoman, Mme. A. 
Laborde, who has been studying the subject, finds the trouble 
due to pressure or adhesion of the scar-tissue upon nerves or 
tendons, and has relieved it by repeated applications of mild 
doses of radium. She described two cases at a session of the 
French Academy of Sciences, reported in the Comptes Rendus 
(Paris). One of the patients was ‘‘Commandant B.,”’ who had 
been struck on March 19 by a fragment of a shell. His arm was 
stiff and tortured by neuritis. Mme. Laborde tells what she did: 
‘“‘We made five applications of the radium in one-and-one-half- 
hour periods. Almost complete extension of the forearm was 
obtained within a month. The zone of fibrous tissue had 
totally vanished, and the neuritis was ameliorated in similar 
fashion. The acute crisis of pain disappeared, the movements of 


the thumb and index-finger were but slightly imperfect, and the 
electric reactions became sensibly normal.” 


The second case was that of ‘‘Sergeant C.,’’ whose upper-arm 
bone had been fractured by a piece of a shell on February 19. 
‘The arm had been immovable for forty days, but massage helped 
matters somewhat. Mme. Laborde observes: 


“‘On June 22 we found complete paralysis of the biceps. No 
voluntary contraction was possible, even in movements of 
resistance. It seemed logical to believe that the nerve was com- 
prest at the seat of a sear forming a linear furrow very adherent 
to the. bone. 

“Between June 22 and July 29 we made six one-and-one-half- 
hour applications of the radium. Six days after the second 
treatment the voluntary contractility reappeared in the biceps. 


The biceps rapidly gained in strength, and all the voluntary 
movements were recovered. 

“The radium radiation in the doses employed by us seems to 
shrink certain scar-tissues while respecting nervous tissue. The 
treatment merits a trial for the purpose of freeing nerves or 
tendons enclosed in sear-tissue without incurring the danger of 
forming new adhesions.” 





A RADIO-AUTO 
A RADIO-HOSPITAL that can come to the patient when 


the patient can not go to the hospital was devised in 

Germany for peace-use just before the war, but is now 
found extremely helpful in treating the wounded. The ordinary 
apparatus for radiological treatment is costly and delicate, 
requiring skilled technical care and manipulation, and hence is 
naturally to be found only in larger cities in well-equipped 
hospitals or institutes. Obviously many more people could be 
benefited by its employment were it possible to move it from 
one part of the country to another without too great expense or 
fear of injury. It can now be done by this specially constructed 
automobile, which was described, as we learn from the September 
Naturwissenschaftliche Umshau (Céthen), at the last Surgical 
Congress in Germany. It is strongly built and can make forty 
miles an hour. The top can be detached and set up with poles 
and ropes as an z-ray laboratory six feet wide and eight feet 
long, from which all light can be excluded. The car carries a 
large table, half of which is covered with linoleum and is adapted 
for the preparation of the sensitive plates or papers. ‘The other 
half holds a container for developing and fixing the photographs. 
Water is carried in a container which can be filled from outside 
through the roof. The bottles containing the photographic 
‘“‘baths,”’ the Roentgen-ray tube, and other apparatus are stored 
in secure boxes at the rear of the car and under the seat. We 
read further: 


“The machinery for generating the electricity consists of a 
dynamo, run directly by the motor of the car. The radiologic 
material is so arranged that every portion of the human body can 
be investigated with the utmost speed. For this purpose an 
operating-table with all appliances is provided. The technical 
equipment is completed by a transportable transformator. The 
Roentgen lamp is attached to the operating-table itself. After 
the tent is erected the complete apparatus can be placed in 
commission in very short order. The photographs can be taken 
in a horizontal as well as in a vertical position. If the limbs 


are to be examined special devices are provided for holding them 
in a fixt position.” 
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NO INFECTION IN -LIBRARY-BOOKS 


EADERS of public-library volumes may take comfort 
R from the results of experiments recently made in London 
on the possibility of the conveyance of tuberculosis 
through the medium of books. These results show that the risk 
is non-existent, or very slight. It is now customary in libraries 
to refuse to issue books to tuberculous patients, but the difficulty 
of identifying every such sufferer has caused some timid persons 
to fear infection through books that have been read or handled 
previously by a reader -affeeted with tuberculosis. Says a 
writer in The Nurse (Jamestown, N. Y., November), in effect: 


‘*With what fearful suspicion have we regarded certain thumbed 
and begrimed books from public libraries and wondered with 
what undesirable malady they last came in contact, and how 
gingerly have we turned the pages after providing clean paper 
wrappers for the covers. Experiments were conducted recently 
by Henry Kenwood, professor of hygiene at the University of 
London, and Emily L. Dove, public health research student at the 
University College, to determine whether the transmission of 
tuberculosis by books was possible. In carrying on their in- 
vestigations, conditions of actual practise were observed as 
closely as possible except that the-probable dosage of infectious 
organisms was increased in order that the results obtained would 
eover a ‘margin of safety.’ 

‘“Many experts hold that patients afflicted with tuberculosis 
spread the infection through coughing, sneezing, or speaking. 
‘If this is a fact,’ say our investigators, in reporting their find- 
ings in The Lancet, ‘there would be danger in 2 reissue of public- 
library books.’ Fortunately, the tubercle bacillus does not find 
conditions outside of the animal body conducive to life and can 
not reproduce its kind when thrown out of its 








marks made by twelve 
advanced tuberculous 
patients were next ob- 
served. Six of the 
thumb-marked papers 
were tested at once; 
the other six were 
folded with their in- 
fected surfaces inward 
and kept under a large 
bell-jar for a month. 
Inoculations from 
washings of the first 
six papers produced 
the disease in four of The inventor himself swallowed with impu- 
the six pigs, while only nity two poison-tablets so covered. 
one of the half-dozen 

inoculated with the month-old paper washings showed signs 
of tuberculosis.” 














A RUBBER COVER FOR POISON-TABLETS. 


Professor Kenwood and Miss Dove have come to the con- 
clusion that the risk due to consumptives’ use of libraries, and 
that a slight one, comes from obviously soiled books. They 
recommend that such books be disinfected, or at least ‘‘quar- 
antined”’ for a month. 





HOW MOTOR-TRUCKS HELP RAILROADS 


HORT-HAUL FREIGHT is hereafter to be handled 
“, solely by motor-trucks, if we are to credit the prediction 
made editorially by The Commercial Vehicle (New York). 
The railroads, we are told, will not object, but will rather welcome 
the transfer with joy, for they have long been 





natural environment.” 


The experimenters tell us in their own report 
that the habit of wetting the thumb to facilitate 
the turning of pages is very likely to convey in- 
fection to books and, in rare cases, to their readers 
also, altho the evidence goes to show that any in- 








complaining that it does not pay them to carry 
freight for short distances. Motor-traction has 
revolutionized transportation in certain of its 
phases during a comparatively few years past, 
and it is no great strain on our imaginations to 
picture the realization of this forecast. To quote 








fective organisms which survive in books must be 
few in number and of reduced vitality, owing to 
drying, exclusion of air, and unfavorable temperatures. In the 
actual experiments, sheets of paper exposed to infection from 
tuberculous patients in much the same manner that the leaves 
of a book would be exposed when read by such a patient were 
collected and brought to the laboratory. After two days the 
sheets were found to contain sufficient bacilli to infect guinea- 
pigs by inoculation, but sheets retained a month produced no 
effect upon them. 


“Tt therefore looks as if these experiments warrant the con- 
clusion that altho a library-book may be grossly infected by a 
tuberculous patient, and while that infection may remain active 
for at least a few days, the infection does 
not survive a period of one month.” 





Not satisfied by these results, the ex- 
perimenters next proceeded to examine 
sixteen library-books loaned to tuber- 
culous readers. Dirty pages and covers 
from each book were washed, and after 
proper treatment the washings were used 
to inoculate guinea-pigs. 


“Two of the pigs died from septi- 
eemia {blood-poisoning} but none of the 
remaining fourteen pigs developed tu- 
berculosis. It is stated that these ex- 
periments confirm the results obtained 
by certain other investigators but con- 
flict with the conclusions arrived at a 
few years ago in a similar test of soiled 
books from the Berlin Municipal Library. 

**An endeavor was made to determine 
the risk when a tuberculous patient wets 
his thumb and turns over the pages of 
a book. Accordingly bona-fide thumb- 














YOU COULDN'T SWAL- 
LOW ONE OF THESE 
PILLS BY MISTAKE. 





THE PIN MEANS “ POISON.” 


the prophecy: 


‘*Freight-transportation by commercial vehicle 
instead of by railroad is one of the most interesting develop- 
ments of motor-haulage of recent times. As freight terminals 
and city trackage become more congested by a growing volume 
of traffic without possibility of adequately expanding the space 
available, it becomes increasingly difficult for the railroads to 
transport small lots of freight for short distances with speed or 
economy. As experience and confidence in the motor-truck 
grow its usefulness in the general transportation-scheme be- 
comes correspondingly greater. 

‘*Repeatedly have the railroads complained to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that these short hauls do not pay, and 
yet they are obligatory on them as common earriers. No end 
of trouble has been stirred up by the continual complaints of 
shippers on slow delivery of goods which have to be shipped but 
afew miles. The retardation and congestion which result from 
the intricate switching<and transferring operations in our cities 
have materially affected long-haul traffic. 

‘*Merchants who have been used to making shipments from 
suburban plants and warehouses to more centrally located ware- 
rooms and stores, supply firms which habitually ship their 
consignments to local buyers by rail, and others who are con- 
signees of goods from so-called foreign rail-lines have had to 
put up with more and more delay as conditions became more 
intolerable. Many firms which should long ago have moved into 
larger quarters less centrally located have. hesitated because of 
the delay incident to having freight transferred through the city. 

“The motor-truck has come to the rescue by hauling such lots 
of freight direct, either from their point of original shipment to 
the ultimate consignee or else from a central receiving terminal, 
the whole haul taking only a few hours and being accomplished 
in many cases for less than the railroad charges, unprofitable 
as they are. 

‘*“With the development of tractors larger loads can be safely 
and economically handled on the highways. When business mep 
have become really awake to the advantages of motor-haulage 
for everything less than what amounts to overland transporta- 
tion, the railroads’ short-haul problem will have been solved by 
extinction.” 
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TO KEEP PEOPLE FROM POISONING 
THEMSELVES 


OW shall we keep the absent-minded from inadvertently 
H swallowing poison? That precautions against such 

accidents as this should be necessary would seem 
incredible did we not daily read about people eating and drinking 
pretty nearly all the fatal substances in the Pharmacopeeia, 
under the impression that they are consuming something else. 
Laudanum used to be the favorite with these casual self-poison- 
ers; now it seems to be bichlorid of mercury, otherwise called 
“‘eorrosive sublimate,” lately much used externally in tablet- 
form as an antiseptic. Plans for stopping this sort of thing 
usually involve some scheme for reminding persons whose wits 
have gone wool-gathering that they are handling poison—some 
peculiar label or some odd-shaped bottle. The writer of an 
article in Popular Science Monthly and The World’s Advance 
(New York, November) tells of these and of other devices that 
are at once more ingenious and more startling. We read: 

‘“‘How to prevent people from taking the deadly bichlorid-of- 
mercury tablets by mistake is a problem which has confronted 
the authorities of every big city in the country. 

“So many instances of accidental poisoning by these tablets 
have come to light since the unfortunate death of a banker in 
Georgia by this means that for a while it seemed almost like an 
epidemic. To prevent the taking of these deadly little pellets 
by those who do it with suicidal intent is scarcely possible, since 
‘Where there’s a will there’s a way,’ but it is to protect the 
innocent—those who take them believing them to 





sharp spikes over its entire 
surface, excepting the bottom 
—even the cork being a horned 
affair. Then, too, 


“One inventor devised a 
plan whereby he was able to 
demonstrate the safety of his 
device by taking some of the 
tablets without the least harm. 
This was done by covering 
them with a thin rubber jacket. 
In the illustration the ordinary 
tablet is shown at the left. 
The rubber covering is in two 
parts,asshown. The tablet is 
inserted in one-half of the rub- 
ber jacket as indicated, the 
other half stretched over it. 

“*Tf- any one should take 
one of these rubber-covered 
tablets by mistake, thinking 
it a headache-tablet,’ the in- 
ventor urged, ‘it would not 
harm him. The rubber jacket 
would keep the juices of the stomach away trom it, and it 
would be thrown off without the least danger, see?” and at the 
word ‘see’ he calmly swallowed a couple of them. When it 
was learned the tablets inside were..the deadly bichlorid of 
mereury he was earéfully watched, and there was much con- 
sternation. But he was right; no harm came of it. The idea 
is that if one wants a tablet of this poison for any legitimate 
use, all he need do is to peel off the rubber jacket; 











Illustrations with this article from “‘The Popular 
Science Monthly,’’ New York. 

A SPINY CONTAINER FOR 

THE DEADLY BICHLORID. 





be for stomach-disorders or headaches—that so 
much effort has been made. 

ot long ago;, Health Commissioner Ernest 
J. Lederle, of New York City, asked the coopera- 
tion of chemists, druggists, doctors, and inter- 
ested laymen in offering suggestions for the best 
means of putting up these tablets in a form that 
will insure against accident; in other words, in 
some form whereby they can not well be taken 
through mistake for some other medicine in 
tablet-form. 





whereas if he takes it by mistake it will not 
harm him. 
“One of the simplest suggestions, yet not so 
very bad after all, consisted of simply making 
- each tablet with a sharp pin through the center. 
~ *No- one would swallow that tablet by accident,’ 
declared the man who suggested it, and he was 
doubttiess right. 
‘‘An ingenious but somewhat costly scheme, 
considering the present market-price of radium, 








“The responses to this request were encourag- 
ing, numerically, but many of the ideas offered 
were amusing, few of them were practical, and some were actual- 
ly ludicrous. Probably two-thirds of these suggestions had to 
do with the form of the bottle in which the tablets were put up. 

“Several score simply suggested ‘odd-shaped bottles,’ and 
some of these shapes were odd indeed. One of these suggestions 
was for a bottle tapering to a sharp edge at each side, the claim 
being that the unusual form would warn any person that the 
contents was dangerous. Another advised using a sort of 
overgrown vial, a bottle slightly tapering from base to neck, 
about a foot long and not much larger in cireumference than the 
tablets. ‘Put the tablets up in such a bottle, each wrapt in 
paper, and no one would make a mistake,’ was the advice with 
this suggestion. Something of 
this nature was tried in Ger- 
many last year, but it did not 
work very well, three children 
being fatally poisoned thinking 
the contents was candy. Be- 
sides, it is toolong and clumsy a 
bottle for physicians to carry in 
medicine-cases.” 





Another genius has suggested 
making these tablets with holes 
through them, and then string- 
ing them like beads. The writer 
thinks it doubtful if any one 
would mistake them in this 
form, yet some child, thinking 
them beads, might get hold of 
a string and put them in his or 
her mouth. One of the queerest 
is a non-graspable bottle much 
like a nettle. It is covered with 

















SHARP CORNERS FOR IDENTI- 
FYING THE POISON-BOTTLES. 


THE RADIO-LETTERED BOTTLE. 


was to blow in the bottle the word ‘Poison’ and 
make this word of hollow letters in which was 
placed a solution or composition containing radium. 

‘**Tt would always glow and the word would stand out in the 
dark as a warning, like a lighthouse,’ declared the inventor. 
‘When the bottle gets empty take it back and exchange it for 
a full bottle, paying only for the tablets this time. The glow 
will last forever!’ 

“Other suggestions included a sort of slot-machine where 
specially prepared disks of metal were provided and no one 
could remove a tablet without inserting one of these disks. It 
was designed to be put up beside the medicine-chést. 

‘*Senator Ashurst introduced a bill in Congress requiring that 
bichlorid-of-mercury and other deadly tablets be put up in some 
standard color, a bright green, for instance. But even this 
would not prevent a person from mistaking them in the dark. 
Scores of people have lost their lives by going to the medicine- 
closet at night without a light and swallowing bichlorid of 
mereury by mistake.” 





INFECTION FROM THE CIGAR-CUTTER—To the list of 
utensils in common use that are being stigmatized as carriers of 
infection is now added the cigar-cutter, as it appears on the 
counter of the tobacconist, in hotels, restaurants, and other publie 
places. To quote and condense an article in American Medicine 
(New York): 


“When it is recognized how easily the cigar-cutter may be 
the means of spreading infection, and infection of a danger- 
ous nature, the days of this article of convenience will be 
numbered. To illustrate, a person will often after he has first 
held his cigar in his mouth step to the counter and put his cigar 
into the cutter. This thoughtless yet dangerous habit is so 
common that it can be witnessed time after time at every cigar- 
stand. Undoubtedly it has been one of the principal means of 
spreading infection among those who smoke cigars, and it is 
high time that an agent so potent for harm was abolished.” 
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LA NUIT DE BORJIMOND. 


Search-lights bring out the mangled bodies of Germans who have advanced in close formations upon the Russian lines. 


(NIGHT AT BORJIMOND.) 


—Drawn by J. Simont, for L’Illustration (Paris). 








France, takes her artists and men of sedentary pursuits 

as well as the active. So all the able-bodied French 
painters of military age are at the front, and for the sake of 
future years this circumstance has its fortunate side. They are 
not always firing shot, and in the quiet intervals use their 
pencils for the authentic record that future generations will 
prize. An interesting article in Cartoons (Chicago), by Erik 
Sjoestedt, gives us a look into the inner life of these painters 
whose work appears from time to time in L’Jllustration (Paris). 
One of them, Mr. Lucien Jonas, was found by the writer spending 
in his Paris studio his one day’s leave from the front. The 
terrible events of the past year, says Mr. Sjoestedt, have ‘‘ trans- 
formed Mr. Jonas into an inspired painter of the great adventure, 
and he is at the same time a successful painter of the beau monde.”’ 
Among the work he has done at the front is ‘‘a series of rapidly 
executed water-colors in which he has fixt for the army museum 
the several types of the foreign contingent now fighting on 
French soil—Highlanders, Canadians, cowboys, Sikhs, Gurkhas, 
and others.’”’ The writer continues: 


(7 France, takes which omits no man of able body in 


‘As I asked him about his impressions from the front, Mr. 
Jonas exprest his warmest admiration for the stoicism, the endur- 
ance under all strains, and the gaiety, even in suffering, of the 
‘poilus.” The most striking trait, he said, is the deeply religious 


and mystic sentiment that every-day contact with death and 
danger seems to develop in all men without exception, no matter 
A religious revival and a renaissance of 


what their creed. 


THE FRENCH ARTIST IN WAR 





family love he considers certain results of this war. 


Mr. Jonas 
was himself born in one of the invaded districts, the important 
mining-town of Anzin. 

‘***My brother’s house,’ he said, ‘was pillaged and completely 


cleaned out. There isn’t a single piece of furniture left. As 
for my studio, it was also plundered. All my canvases were sent 
to Germany. and there were some I value very highly, among 
them the ‘‘ Trois Dévotes,” of which I just showed you a sketch. 

*** Anyway, it’s better that they carried away canvases than 
women. And, furthermore,’ the artist added, grimly, ‘I know 
where they are, and I intend to get them back.’ 

“Shortly after, as I descended the stairway, I surprized a 
charming young woman holding a baby in her arms, who tried 
to escape into another room. It was the young wife of the 
artist, and he called her back to show me with pride his last- 
born son. I recognized the pleasing face which the artist had 
showed me in his beautiful picture, ‘The Nest,’ in which the 
young mother holds two little babies prest to her bosom.” 


Charles Fouqueray was already a painter of established repu- 
tation, his life having been devoted to recording the glorious 
exploits of the French Navy. Nearly all the French seaport 
towns possess examples of his work. We read: 


“In stepping down from historical painting to simple illustra- 
tion, Mr. Fouqueray has applied his genius to new fields without 
losing any of his qualities. He excels in beautiful conceptions, 
precision of detail, and scrupulous execution. Sent to the front. 
in Flanders by the War Ministry to make sketches that are to 
preserve the memory of the truly titanic battles of which it has 
been the scene, he makes us revisit with deep emotion the places 
whose names resound so terribly in our ears—Ypres, Dixmude, 
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Nieuport; the lowland fields in which the shells have made 
furrows, where the waters still remain, and where the British 
soldiers now take their baths; where the trees, their tops cut 
off by shell-fire, have not drest themselves in the verdure of 
spring this year. 

‘‘Tt was here the French marines won undying fame in throwing 
back the German hordes across the Yser. This was perhaps 
the bloodiest fighting history will ever record. 

‘‘Mr. Fouqueray explained to me how he works. ‘I keep,’ 
he said, ‘two or three miles in the rear, and when the fighting is 
over I rush to the battle-field, make quick sketches of various 
points before the bodies and the débris have yet been removed; 
and the soldiers who have taken part in the battle explain to me 
the positions and the very attitudes of the fighters, often even 
mimicking them before me, and pointing out on my sketch the 
changes I ought to make.’ 

“One of the beautiful things I observed among Mr. Fou- 
queray’s collection was a water-color representing the burial of a 
soldier in an out-of-the-way corner of the dunes. The soldier- 
priest has hung the chasuble over his uniform. Only a few 
soldiers, still -hhot from the battle, assist in this last farewell. 
There breathes from this group a dumb, yet savage, exaltation 
that does not at all resemble conventional heroism, but which 
makes you suddenly realize the superhuman tension which 
prevails in this region of death and horror. One can see that 
these men have witnessed horrors heretofore unknown to 
human eyes.” 


J. Simont, an artist who has worked for a number of years on 
L’ Illustration, has ‘‘reserved for himself what one might call 
the department of the interior.”” Thus: 


“T found him in his quiet little cottage on the outskirts of 
Auteuil. He has just come back from Royan, where he had 
been to draw sketches for L’Illustration of the wounded Moroc- 
cans who are convalescing in this sunny spot on the Atlantic. 
It may be remarked in passing that the war will have given 
France an opportunity to understand and sympathize with her 
bronzed subjects from North Africa. The most pleasing char- 
acteristics of the Arab are his noble pride and refined courtesy, 
found even among the poorest of them. His charming manner of 
saluting by touching his heart and his forehead with his hand, as 
if he would say that he was yours in heart and mind, particularly 
pleases the French ladies who visit the hospitals. He never 
thanks you for a gift, but accepts it with a regal indifference, 
and expects to be treated exactly like the French themselves. 
He is easily hurt if he is segregated from the other soldiers. We 
are all brethren, he says, having shed our blood together. Mr. 
Simont is a sort of cousin of theirs, for he is a Spaniard from 
Barcelona, and it is now seventeen years since he, quite young, 
arrived in Paris and began to make his living by drawing sketches 
at five franes apiece for children’s books 

***Tn the service of L’Illustration,’ he told me, smilingly, ‘one 
must be ready for any emergency, and always be willing to pack 
his traveling-bag on short notice. Every time I have illustrated 
a work of fiction I have had to make trips to the various countries 
where the scenes were laid, to sketch from nature, types, and 
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landscapes. Thus, lately I made two interesting journeys, one 
to Morocco and the other to Martinique, but of course at 
present everything is given up for war.’ 

“While at the front, he said, altho he could not see every- 
thing, he knew his business, and found the photographie docu- 
ments most useful.” 





THE PRUSSIAN SPIRIT ANALYZED 


CHARACTERISTIC TRAIT of the German mind, says 
Prof. R. J. Oberfohren, is a ‘‘singular objectivity.” 
We quoted this statement and the professor’s enlarge- 
ment thereon in our issue for November 20, when he discust 
Germany’s pity for her conquered foe. ‘‘To face an object 
without any personal thoughts requires a kind of divesting of the 
personality,” he explains, adding by way of clarifying the matter 
that ‘‘it is an application of the Ding am sich (the thing per se) 
that has been a crux to many foreign students of: German 
philosophy.” -As an illustration of this trait, the Germans of the 
present, we are told, have been fascinated by the discussion of 
the question as to what Prussia represents and what are her con- 
tributions, achievements, and failures in history. The implica- 
tion seems to be that they are spurred to this activity by the 
frequent analyses of themselves appearing in the publications 
of the Entente countries. ‘‘They have approached this problem 
with philosophic objectivity and comparative calm,’’ says a 
German writer who furnishes us with the following translation, 
‘‘and the result is a number of articles dealing with this subject 
of universal interest, so much distorted by many interpreters 
according to the varying temperaments and national points of 
view. It seems a paradox that one of the most excellent and 
consummate contributions to the literature on the Prussian 
spirit which to many bears the characteristics of robust, if not 
brutal, supermasculinity, should have come from the pen of a 
woman.” In a recent issue of Die Neue Rundschau (Berlin) 
Lucia Dora Frost, one of the foremost literary and political 
essayists of Germany, discusses the ‘‘Prussian Mold” in an 
essay of well-nigh twenty pages. She writes: 


“Prussia is something particular without being anything 
peculiar. It is not the expression of a special species of mankind; 
it is based neither upon national idiosyncrasies like the Deutsch- 
tum nor upon a family peculiarity with a special structure of 
mind as in the case of the Bavarians or Westphalians, for Prussia 
consists of as many distinctive types as it has provinces, and 
these are of considerable variety. It has no natural soil. The 
Prussian mold is something artificial, not something naturally 
developed, but something made. It gives to all its adherents a 
physiognomy, but does not identify any one’s natural face. 





From “*L'Ilustration,’’ Paris. 





THE TANGO AT THE BATTLE-FIELD OF THE MARNE, SEPTEMBER lI, 1914. 
This water-color drawing by George Bruyer has been acquired by the French Government as a record of one of the lighter moments of the Great War. 
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LA GRAND PLACE D’YPRES-LA-SILENCIEUSE. 


Drawn for L’ Illustration (Paris) by Georges Scott, a French soldier-artist whose name seems to indicate 
a northern strain, and who employs his pencil as an alternate for firearms. 


through foree only. Prussia’s 
militarism is a sword, and fate 
lacked this sword for which it 
had been seeking since the Mid- 
dle Ages. Because it did not 
find this sword one war lasted 
thirty years; because this sword 
was not given into the hands of 
a sufficiently strong nation the 
Napoleonic wars dragged along 
without result and ended sense- 
lessly. In Prussia alone every- 
thing was combined: keenness 
of spirit, intellect, and solidity. 
Hence Prussia became what it 
is unwillingly, the maker of 
history in Europe, a distinction 
which seems to have been given 
over to the Empire of which 
Prussia has become a part. 
Wherever stagnation and im- 
pediments to development and 
progress must be removed; 
wherever aspirations which can 
have no corresponding possibili- 
ty of achievement must be crusht 
— there aguiding power is needed. 
England shows us the danger 
which lies in the faith in a politi- 
eal mission, England who in 
character is related to Prussia in 











But Prussia is more than a State that holds different elements 
seantily together. Prussia is a system and a style. 

‘*As a system it is the exemplary form for a concentration of 
all human and material forces into a dynamic machine and this 
machine’s application to colonization; it is the greatest example 
of how to do a task that is beyond the naturally given capacity 
of achievement. For it was the destiny of Prussia to stand 
upon too weak a ground for the task which it wished and had to 
fulfil: to create a North-German State. Its power was of too 
small a caliber, it was obliged to achieve the necessary force 
through increased velocity; what it lacked in weight it had to 
make up by emphasis. Just as the Prussian State lacked a 
broad basis, so it lacked tradition; it had no founded authority; 
it was not firmly rooted in the consciousness and memory of 
European mankind. This necessity of establishing itself suc- 
cessfully in the minds of men could be realized only through 
excessive deeds. 

“‘The Prussian style which resulted from this forced dynamic 
was that of forced efficiency. To act in a Prussian manner 
means always to walk faster than is natural, to be braver than 
brave, to strike down what is about to fall, and always to attack 
first. And if will and intellect are the two forces that regulate 
the space between birth and destiny, these two qualities would 
be called up by the Prussian situation in the most emphatic and 
persistent manner. An essential part of this style is the sus- 
picion against natural gifts and talents, against everything 
unreliable, whimsical. Prussian valor is not the courage born 
out of passion or enthusiasm, but courage as an unshakable 
state of mind; charity not out of kindness or inclination, but 
charity out of a sense of duty. Prussian discipline is first of all 
discipline of the nerves, absolute control of the emotions, a 
suppression of all that interferes with will and reason.” 


He who conceived the Prussian spirit, who wrested from the 
desolate and barren land its final prosperity and independence, 
we are told, was the mighty personality of Frederick the Great: 


‘*A natural will did not suffice; a superwill was needed, a will 
with a vision for the future with impetuous regard and passion 
for reality. Frederick organized in the State this superwill 
opposing physical destiny. -.One factor was needed for a future 
harvest; to establish the will, the authority of the superwill, 
like a rock, and to equip it with the entire moving energy of the 
spirit. The Prussian spirit which was born when Frederick 


resolved to come to the aid of Voltaire’s rationalism with the 
battalions of his: father. by making some regulations on the 
boundary, by limiting the empire of decay upon earth and making 
room for strength and clarity, that same spirit manifested itself 
again in Bismarck, who recognized that Prussia was called upon 
to make the changes of history that must occur and can occur 


her disregard for paper rights 
and in her respect for the strong 
facts of reality. For England has misused her power for a 
policy of British interests and has perverted the political idea 
so completely that she now has become a protector of decay 
and an enemy to future vitality. Prussia, whose honor it has 
always been to recognize every kind of virility, can only con- 
duct a policy of progress, not one of retrogression, a joy to all 
the fit, a terror to all the unfit.” 





BRAND WHITLOCK ON AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


r \HERE ISN’T MUCH TALK about ‘“‘the great Ameri- 
ean novel’’ in being or in prospect in the current press 
of to-day, and the fact seems to convince Mr. Brand 

Whitlock that we’ve grown up a little. The ironical tone that 

he used in treating the subject for the National Institute of 

Arts and Letters in their annual meeting in Boston revives, 

for the New York Evening Post, ‘‘memories half-amusing, half- 

pathetic.” The non-fulfilment of these aspirations he at- 
tributes to ‘“‘the vastness and complexity of our strange, new 
country,”’ and this pleases The Evening Post for its inconclusive- 
ness. “It is perhaps as good as any explanation that can be 
given of a thing that neither admits of explanation nor requires 
it,”’ this journal observes. Mr. Whitlock’s paper was read before 
the Boston meeting by another, for the author was on the high 
seas returning to this country from his post in Belgium. As the 

address is given out for publication, some passages are of a 

notable quality and show the man of letters in the figure who 

has conspicuously represented America in the European im- 

broglio. Mr. Whitlock, it is said, accepted his appointment to 

the Legation at Belgium mainly as a means of securing leisure 
for literary work. He writes: 


‘The work of creating an American literature was undertaken, 
one might almost say, in the practical American way. Each 
writer who felt the impulse to interpret his own time and his own 
people quite wisely began at home. There was an industrious 
scratching of the native soil, every section of the Union was 
subjected to a careful examination, each State in turn minutely 
analyzed, the customs-and habits of different regions duly set 
down and noted, and the several dialects of the English language 
spoken among us, some of them still redolent of the accents of 
foreign lands, faithfully recorded. There was an extensive survey, 
an immense documentation of localities, and if the whole body 
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of work lacked that envergure that would make it national in 
range and scope, if it did not immediately take on the epic 
grandeur of our territorial expansion and produce an épopée 
with the national type distinctly identified, it was the inevitable 
consequence of the wide extent and variation of the land of 
lingering sectionalism and of conflicting currents of race and 
tradition. 

“It was a loving labor, all animated by the same intention of 
truth, honesty, and sincerity; these writers wrote because they 
had a story to tell rather than because 
they had to tell a story, their work had a 
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an excellent one myself, dealing with the life; trials, and triumphs 
of Jesse James and his brother Frank. I seem to have read it 
at the time with absorbing interest, tho I could not read it now, 
unless it were given a pasteboard back and sold for a dollar and 
eighteen cents with a cover announcing the sensational discovery 

of the latest Alexandre Dumas who would have written it. 
‘‘Romanticism indeed in some form always contrives to flour- 
ish on, and to prevail over its patient meritorious rival, even if 
it has to go into the cinéma, where under the censorship of police- 
sergeants it is, from all reports, doing so 





well even now. And doubtless it will con- 





native flavor; one at least with the na- 
tion’s mind, it was evolving with the 
nation. Critics have said that it was sec- 
tional, a New England, a Southern, a mid- 
Western, and a Western, rather than an 
American literature; that it was provincial, 
aot national. It was, indeed, represen- 
tative of the several distinct regions of 
the land and of their local peculiarities, 
but if it was provincial it was in the sense 
that ‘Eugénie Grandet,’ or ‘Madame 
Bovary,’ or ‘Pierre et Jean,’ or ‘Jude the 
Obscure’ are provincial—the scene is laid 
in the provinces, the microcosm in which 
life, everywhere the same, may be more 
easily studied, and I suspect that any dis- 
appointment that might have been felt in 
it was due to our American habit of look- 
ing for the big. 

‘‘We used to talk in those days of the 
Great American Novel, and most of us 
fully intended some day to write it. But 
it was found to be a rather large order. 
America was in the process of that re- 
eurrent discovery that has been going on 
since Columbus’s time, and changed too 
often and loomed too large for any single 
imagination; it was beyond the writer, as 
the Grand Cajfion or Niagara is beyond 
the painter. But it had a quality that 
determined its validity as American above 
any other claim, and that was, it was not 
pervaded by the subtle and debilitating 
atmosphere of caste and rank and privi- 
lege; even in the dialect-stories the 
characters were not treated patronizingly, 
en grand seigneur de haut en bas. Between 
this work and what had gone before there 
was the difference between the position a 
gilly is permitted to assume in one of the 
novels of Sir Walter and that which a 
Scotsman takes naturally in the poems 
of Robert Burns.” 





¥ 
Another passage in Mr. Whitlock’s 
paper contains what the New York Times 
characterizes as a ‘misconception of 
American literature.”” What he says 


seems to The Times to show Mr. Whit- 





BRAND WHITLOCK, 


Coming from the thickest of war’s dilem- 
mas in Belgium, discusses the effect of the 
Puritan spirit on American letters. 


tinue to do this, for our business men after 
two hours spent in dictating to distin- 
guished stenographers in the morning, two 
hours at luncheon at the club in the mid- 
dle of the day, and eighteen holes of golf 
in the afternoon, are so tired in the even- 
ing that they can not apply their undoubted 
judgment in art- to the works of serious 
writers, while their lovely daughters, whom 
our publishers are so assiduous to please, 
have long since passed on to William Blake 
and Nietzsche. And as for our working- 
men, after the day’s work is done, instead 
of reading about the upper classes in the 
English serials that are always running in 
the magazines, they go out to see the 
movies. Sometimes it seems indeed that 
the audience is so reduced and limited 
that there is nobody left for whom novels 
may be written, unless the novelists write 
for each other, and as the etiquette of the 
profession requires that they present each 
other with autograph copies of their works, 
they seem sometimes to be in danger of 

_ eating each other up, and perishing out 
of the earth altogether. 

‘Fortunately, however, it is not quite 
as bad as that; for, notwithstanding the 
confusion of standards, our writers of the 
tendency I have no doubt too dimly and 
vaguely defined, have gone on, down to 
this very day, writing novels the best of 
which will stand that practical test which 
alone can determine the national quality 
of a novel.” 





The Puritan suspicions of play and novel 
seem to hark back to a time as remote as 
that of Mrs. Trollope’s ‘‘ Domestic Man- 
ners of the Americans,” or ‘‘the tempest 
over the first production of ‘Camille.’” 
It is like enough, thinks The Times, that 
at present ‘‘a certain revival of ‘ Puritan- 
ism’ might be both a moral and an artistic 
gain to the community.” 


‘Tf sour old Jeremy Collier, who was 
right, after all, in his judgment of the 








lock ‘‘a little belated as to the ‘progress’ 
or Avernian descent of America, very much emancipated from 
the Puritan yoke.’”’ First, says Mr. Whitlock: 


“The innate conservatism of the people—for no one is so 
conservative as the crowd—opposes innovation, and, with people 
of our race, art always encounters the chilling influence of the 
Puritan spirit, always suspicious of beauty. In keeping art 
clean, Puritanism risks making it sterile; it never can learn 
that there is something antiseptic in liberty, so that it purifies 
itself and heals its own wounds. It is not so intransigeant as it 
was, and yet by a respectable portion of certain of our com- 
munities—very clean, honest, earnest, and industrious folk, 
no more worthy to be found anywhere—it was actually con- 
sidered, not so very many years ago, a sin to read a novel or to 
see a play, so that young boys were left either to the puerile 
stories given out in Sunday-schools or to the ‘Nickel Libraries’ 
which could be folded conveniently for the pocket and so read 
under a desk-leaf at school, and then exchanged in that circu- 
lating library the boys thus early founded without having been 
endowed by Mr. Carnegie. I remember indeed to have read 


Restoration stage, were@alive to-day, 
wouldn’t he find in too many theaters the 
ground of severe censures? Or suppose that some innocent 
canaler from the red planet, Mars, dropt upon New York in 
his planetoplane. He goes to our theaters. What would be 
his reflections? ‘This people have recently discovered ‘‘sex.”’ 
Nothing else interests them. They pay high to see plays about 
it. Intrigues, adulteries, illegitimacies, prostitutions.’ ...... 

“The novels, too, how remote are they from the old goody- 
goody type, how remote from that patient, faithful realism of 
Mr. Howells, just honored by the Institute! Sex, sex, sex! 
‘Sex problems,’ the old weary, dreary stuff, without truth of 
substance or dignity of manner, written just to sell. Ninth- 
rate French novels unredeemed by French style, Balzacs fof 
Hohokus. There are plenty of novels of other sehools, but the 
school of pornography seems to be the favorite. English novels 
republished here, American novels of imitation, too many of them 
are but clumsy studies of salacity. Mr. George Moore would 
feel wrath, if not remorse, at his successors, did he not confine 
his reading to his own chaste productions. Our young folk 
must read about ‘life.’ A galvanized Petronianism, with all the 
‘elegance’ gone, is spread before them.”’ 
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challenge to Catholic laymen that they can not hesitate 

to accept, asserts the Rev. Joseph Husslein, S.J., in 
the Catholic journal, America (New York). ‘‘ World-conquest 
and world-service are the mottoes of the hour,” he points out, 
and, speaking from the Catholic standpoint, he affirms that the 
mottoes ‘belong to us; they 


‘kk Protestant Laymen’s Missionary Movement is a 


A PROTESTANT SPUR TO CATHOLIC MISSIONS 


The Catholic writer then mentions the work of the Epworth 
League of the Methodist Church, which collected during the 
last six years $750,000 for special mission-work, and has 1,200 
Epworthians preparing for foreign service. ‘‘Even Mormonism 
is in the field,’’ he says, ‘‘and disbursements of its Church for 
missionary work in foreign lands during the year 1914 were 
$228,000, or over one-tenth of 





have ever been our own; they 
must now more than ever be 
upon our lips.” The writer, 
who seeks to arouse an in- 
creased missionary spirit in his 
ehureh, reviews the various 
laymen’s propaganda of Prot- 
estant churches since 1906, and 
ealls attention to the work 
planned for the immediate 
future. He describes in detail 
a striking poster designed by 
the Protestant Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement to be dis- 
played successively in seventy- 
five of the leading cities of the 
United States from October, 
1915, to April, 1916. Two 
distinctive scenes attract the 
attention of the passer-by: 


“Enclosed in a circle of 
black, in the left upper por- 
tion of the picture, is the mon- 
strous squatting figure of the 
bronze Buddha of Kamakura, 
inJapan. Stolid and unmoved 
by human need and misery, 
the great idol sits, wrapt in 
dreams, with vast eyelids closed 
over visionless orbs. The huge 
bronze petals of the lotus- 
flowers in the gigantic vases 
before him are not more cold 
than he or less stirred by the 
sighs of the worshipers pros- 
trate at his feet. This is a 
true symbol of paganism, but 


ENLIST FOR 
WORLD SERVICE 


CONVENTIONS | 
SEVENTY-FIVE 
CITIES 





MEN WANTED 
NATIONAL MISSIONARY 


LAYMEN’'S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT 





POSTER OF THE LAYMEN’S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT. 


It will be displayed successively in seventy-five of the leading cities 
of the United States from October, 1915, to April, 1916. It awakens 
in a Catholic writer the spirit of emulation. 


the total collection of the or- 
ganization for that year.’”’ He 
turns, then, to the position of 
his own Church respecting 
this matter: 


CAMPAIGN 


1915 ~—191G 


‘“‘What proportion of the 
total collections of the Catho- 
lic Church in America has gone 
to her foreign missions? What 
amount of space in our press, 
what degree of energy in our 
pulpits, have been devoted to 
the extension of God’s King- 
dom in those lands so ripe for 
harvest?) How do we compare 
in all this work with the divid- 
ed Protestant sects? The 
Congregational churches alone 
have collected during the past 
year $1,104,565 for their for- 
eign missions. Many other 
denominations have gathered 
hardly less and some consider- 
ably more. Where do we 
stand? 

‘*We have everything that is 
wanting to these denomina- 
tions. We have the Sacra- 
ments, the Presence of Christ 
in our ever-open churches, the 
absolute unity of creed through- 
out the world, and a great cen- 
tral power to direct all our 
efforts. We have the certainty 
of an infallible Faith vhanded 
down to us from the days of 
the Apostles and the commis- 
sion given to our priesthood 
and episcopate to teach all 
nations and make them one 








paganism only on its negative 
side, for there is no revelation here of the passion that ac- 
companies paganism. 

‘Below, to the right of the picture, is a figure more familiar 
to us, an immigrant newly come to our shores. With bundle 
and satchel in hand, he stands, helpless and bewildered, facing 
the new world that opens up before him. In the background 
may be seen the tops of towering apartment-houses, and near by 
a church with barred doors and forsaken look, cold and un- 
inviting. The church conveys to him no message and makes 
no appeal. His steps are timidly turning into other- quarters, 
where the broken barrel and the rubbish at the door tell their 
tale. Soon the great city will absorb him. Its dangers and 
temptations will encompass him. Who can be surety for his soul? 

***Men Wanted,’ is the notice written in large letters over 
the poster. ‘Enlist for World-Service,’ is the invitation. ‘Na- 
tional Missionary Campaign. Conventions in Seventy-five 
Cities,’ is the announcement telling of the interdenominational 
propaganda on the part of Protestant laymen for their home and 
foreign missions, a campaign begun at Chicago, October 14, and 
closing in the capital city of the nation during April, 1916. 
Superlative opportunities, its promoters urge, constitute a 
superlative call.” 





with us and with Christ in the 
Sacrament of Holy Baptism. What alone is needed is a realiza- 
tion of the truth, forcibly brought home to us by the most 
competent Catholic mission authorities, that unless we now 
combine our energy and organize effectively for a strong mission 
propaganda, the most populous and intellectual mission coun- 
tries of the world will, humanly speaking, fall under the influ- 
ence of Protestantism. 

“Tt may be difficult to understand why, at a time when 
Protestants have in great numbers lost their t :iief in the vital 
truths of Christianity, and are openly denying the Divinity of 
Christ and the inspiration of the sacred Scriptures, the sects 
should nevertheless develop a new and wide-spread missionary 
propaganda. It is needless to suggest reasons; the fact remains. 
In their missionary campaign, both at home and abroad, Prot- 
estants have practically brought about for the present a working 
union, agreeing to disagree about their religious principles. 
Their motives or methods in this propaganda do not concern us 
here. One thing we know from past experience: that even tho 
they fail to produce lasting religious results, they too often 
succeed in implanting in the mind of the foreigner among us, 
and of the native in distant lands, a profound misunderstanding 
and a senseless hatred of everything Catholic.” 
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While seeing the ways of God as inscrutable, the writer asks 
if Catholics may not suppose that— 


“The great modern mission campaign of Protestantism is to 
serve us, at the present moment, as a mighty stimulus for bring- 
ing about more speedily and more perfectly the extension of 
God’s Kingdom upon earth, his holy Church? Already there is 
a thrill and throb of response. Already new mission impulses 
are felt throughout the Catholic Church of America. The idea 
of more adequate organization and unification of our efforts 
has seriously been advanced. The Church has abundantly 
provided us with opportunities ready at hand. The Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith, the Holy Childhood Associa- 
tion, and all the various missionary institu- 
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A short time ago, we read in The Christian Work, Mr. Hodgkin, 
who is well known as an English leader of missionary and 
students’ movements, came to this country ‘“‘to see whether 
there were any young men and women in America ready to sign 
the five principles printed above, and to begin to order their 
lives on the basis of primitive Christianity and Jesus’s teachings 
regarding love, forgiveness, the enemy, and the use of force.” 
After visits and lectures in various parts of the country, Mr. 
Hodgkin held a conference with a hundred young people at 
Garden City, L. I. Forty of them were found willing to sign the 
set of principles and a committee was appointed which has 
begun the work of organization. This com- 





tions are only waiting to be utilized. They 
are seeking for men and means and co- 
operation of every kind.” 





«THE FELLOWSHIP OF 
RECONCILIATION ” 


LMOST SPONTANEOUSLY, and as 
A a reaction against the English 
Church’s indorsement of the war 

against Germany, there has come into being, 
under the leadership of Henry Hodgkin, an 
organization of men and women believing 
that ‘‘the only weapon the Christian should 
use should be love, and that Christians could 
under no circumstances go to war.’ This 
body, known as “‘The Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation,”’ has grown to number 4,000 souls 
in England, Dr. Frederick Lynch tells us in 
The Christian Work (New York), but an 
American branch has been organized here. 
“Tt dazed England,” says Dr. Lynch, to find 
that in the-midst of a war so generally held 
to be righteous, unavoidable, and unselfish, 
such an organization should come into being: 


HENRY T. 


“It dazed England still more when it be- 
gan to spread from town to town, gathering 
its own to itself, until it numbered four 








An English Friend, who endeavors 
to combat the war-spirit by a ‘ fel- 
lowship of reconciliation." 


mittee has issued the following statement, 
defining their principles and aims, which 
Dr. Lynch reprints: 


“The Fellowship of Reconciliation is a 
drawing together of men and women be- 
longing to various Christian communions, 
and of others who have adhered to no 
communion, who are profoundly disturbed 
by the confused utterance of the Christian 
churches concerning war and other great 
social questions. To themit appears that, 
in accepting as inevitable the present world- 
order, we have all failed to interpret the mind 
of Christ, and that confidence in his leader- 
ship involves us in an unflinching application 
of his revolutionary principle of love. They 
therefore feel the need of uniting in a spir- 
itual fellowship with those in all lands who 
hold that as disciples of Christ they are com- 
mitted to the endeavor after a way of life 
dominated by love as revealed in his life, 
teachings, and death, and that they are 
therefore unable to take part in war, and are 
called to a common quest after an order of 
society in accordance with the mind of 
Christ. 

“Tho they find themselves at variance with 
many of their fellow Christians, they desire 
to work where possible in and through the 
churches, to proclaim their conviction in a 
spirit of humility, honor, and love, to exer- 
cise forbearance in argument, and to guard 
against the danger of controversial meth- 


HODGKIN, 








thousand adherents, mostly young men and 
women, and, what is very important to re- 
member, not more than a quarter of them were of the Society of 
Friends. The organization has attracted much attention in 
Great Britain, meeting with violent antagonism and opposition 
from many sources, even from many in the Church; on the 
other hand, meeting with godspeeds from others in the Church 
who, nevertheless, felt that they themselves could not follow 
such counsel of perfection. In some places Mr. Hodgkin and 
his associates have been almost stoned out of the town; in 
ps places he has been received as a sort of second St. Francis 
of Assisi.” . 


The five principles upon which members of the Fellowship are 
agreed are stated thus: 


““(1) That love, as revealed and interpreted in the life and 

death of Jesus Christ, involves more than we have yet seen, 
that it is the only power by which evil can be overcome, and the 
only sufficient basis for human society. 
; (2) That, in order to establish a world-order based on love, 
it is incumbent updn those who believe in this principle to accept 
it fully, both for themselves and in their relation to others, and 
to take the risks involved in doing so in a world which does not 
as yet accept it. 

‘“*(3) That, therefore, as Christians, we are forbidden to wage 
war, and that our loyalty to our country, to humanity, to the 
Church Universal, and to Jesus Christ our Lord and Master, 
calls us instead to a life-service, for the enthronement of love 
In personal, social, commercial, and national life. 

(4) That the power, wisdom, and love of God stretch far 
beyond the limits of our present experience, and that he is ever 
waiting to break forth into human life in new and larger ways. 

(5) That since God manifests himself in the world through 
men and women, we offer ourselves to him for his redemptive 
purpose, to be used by bim in whatever way he may reveal to us.” 





ods, believing that the members of the Fel- 
lowship are but a few out of many, both in 
this and other lands, who are seeking to know and act on 
the truth at this time.” 





MORE PRAYER IN BRITISH FAMILIES—Three new 
tendencies in the religious life of England and Scotland are being 
attributed to the effect of the war, according to The Christian- 
Evangelist (Disciples of Christ, St. Louis). ‘‘One is a popular 
wave of enthusiasm for family prayer. Another is better 
observance of Sunday as the day of rest. And the third is such 
measure of cooperation between the Anglican and Free Churches 
as was not dreamed possible one year ago.’”’ The revival of 
family worship has reached the proportions of a national move- 
ment which may spread to this country. Some idea of it is 
given in the following paragraphs: 


‘‘A great meeting was recently held in London, attended 
by Free- and Established-Church men in about equal numbers, 
and having for chairman a Free-Church layman, and for principal 
speaker the Archbishop of Canterbury. The subject was family 
worship, and the Archbishop pointed out that England on her 
knees at home can accomplish more, perhaps, than England 
fighting in or out of trenches abroad. It is reported that a 
national movement has sprung up in the churches of England and 
Scotland in favor of family prayers in the homes. It is said that 
Free- and Established-Church people are interested in about 
equal numbers, and that teachers are setting out to the provinces 
to talk in its favor. 

“The truth that through afflictions ofttimes come our greatest. 
blessings is evident in the above paragraph, especially as regards 
England and Scotland. That this war will have a world-wide 
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effect of purifying and cleansing the religious life of mankind 
is clearly indicated in this and other like evidences of spiritual 
revival. Is there not a direct call to America in this to re- 
establish the family altar in its homes and to bring our people 
nearer the heart of the Father?” 





CHRIST AND “PREPAREDNESS ” 
R sere will play ‘‘a larger part in polities during the 


next twelve months than in any campaign since slavery- 

days”’; for the simple reason, according to The Christian- 
Century (Disciples of Christ, Chicago) that ‘‘a moral issue has 
arisen in our national life that touches vitally one of the cardinal 
principles of our Christian faith.” To-day, we are told, ‘‘for 
the first time in history, a great nation is being brought deliber- 
ately to consider a war-program in the light of the moral ideals 
of Jesus Christ.”” Never until our time, as the Chicago editor 
contends, have the followers of Christ taken his ideals as “‘seri- 
ously intended for practise in this present world.” ‘He continues: 


“Tn a long stretch of peaceful study of the teaching of the 
historic Jesus it has been driven into the souls of American church- 
men that war is the antithesis and contradiction and arch-enemy 
of the Kingdom of God. Insight into the teaching of Jesus, 
based upon a still unshaken allegiance to him as the revelation 
of God’s wisdom and power, has had fifty years of breathing- 
space in which to mature itself into a strong, conscientious 
conviction against war, and in favor of following the leadership 
of Christ in abolishing war from the’ face of the earth. 

**No Christian nation ever felt the pressure and goad of that 
conscience within it as it faced a program of war-making or 
war-preparation until now, and the United States is the only 
nation that feels it acutely now. te 

“The clean-cut issue of preparedness versus pacifism was 
never joined in England or Germany or France. These nations, 
nominally Christian like our own, were far embarked upon a 
policy of militarism, reenforced by all their traditions, before: 
ever the modern insight into the moral ideals of**Jesus was 
awakened. But the United States, whether through national 
carelessness or divine providence, has dwelt in virtual unconcern 
of any possible enemy for many decades, only now to be made 
aware of the ridiculously unready state in which an invading 
foe would find us. 

“It is under cover of this unconcern, this assumed security, 
that the pacifist ideal and conscience have had a chance to grow 
in our national life as they have had no chance to grow in any 
other nation. 

‘So that when, on this dark day of international chaos and 
hatred, it is proposed that the United States arouse itself from 
its helpless unpreparedness and put on the whole armor of 
militarism, the proposal strikes the very quick of the Christian 
conscience that has been growing in the Church throughout 
the years. 

“‘It is a thrilling prospect that awaits us in the coming political 
campaign. Every alert churchman must be able to see that the 
issues are such as to make the campaign the greatest religious 
revival the nation has ever seen. The Bible will be in the lead 
of all campaign documents. High above Wilson and Bryan and 
Root and Roosevelt and all outstanding human leaders will be 
projected the figure of him whose name is above every name. 

‘‘What would Jesus Christ have this nation do?—that ques- 
tion will be asked with a clean-cut urgency never known before 
and answered with an intelligence and fidelity which no Chris- 
tian nation has ever before brought to the solution of any moral 
inquiry.” 

A national religious crisis is also seen by The American Friend 
in the appearance of ‘‘preparedness’”’ as a political issue. The 
silent or spoken consent of so many church papers regarding 
the preparedness campaign, the Quaker editor attributes to a 


belief in the expediency of a war for defense. But, he declares: 


‘If America shall prepare to defend herself against; Ger- 
many or Japan, why shall we not arm for a speedy campaign of 
aggressive warfare to subdue both Germany and Japan while 
they are still unprepared, as being the surer guaranty of our 
own ultimate protection? ...... 

“Both aggressive and defensive warfare is demoralizing in 
the extreme, both involve the same ill will, the same bloodshed, 
the same hopelessness for all peoples concerned. And if the 


Church consents to either without the assurance that there is q 
better way and turns its back upon the law of love for the whole 
of humanity, has it not wilfully sacrificed its hold as a religious 
leader in every department of life? ...... 

“The Church by every rule of truth and the fundamental 
principles of the gospel of love and human brotherhood is bound 
to condemn the usages of war, both offensive and defensive, and 
is, therefore, called to universal protest against a program that 
sanctions or prepares for war under any circumstances.” 


And from the organ of a denomination perhaps not so 
pacifist as the Quakers comes a plea for opposition to the “pre- 
paredness’’ movement. ‘‘Let us declare to our Representatives 
and Senators in Congress our opposition to the plans proposed,” 
urges The Congregationalist (Boston). ‘‘ How,” it asks, ‘ can we 
dare to refuse to be Christian in this hour of world-crisis?”’ 





MORE RAILROADS GOING “DRY” 


! HE MAINTENANCE of top-notch efficiency and the 
desire to keep abreast of a public sentiment which is 
growing more and more averse to the liquor business 
are the chief reasons, according to the Indianapolis News, 
why American railroads ere giving up the practise of serving 
aleoholic liquors on dining- and buffet-cars. After the first of 
the year, the Denver & Rio Grande is to go ‘“‘dry.”” And several 
important lines of the Middle West, The News hears, have de- 
cided to do likewise at an early date. Among these are the 
Michigan Central, the Missouri Pacific, and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. The reasons given by several of the 
roads running out of Chicago are quoted as follows by the 
Indianapolis paper: 


“Tt is too hard to keep track of ‘wet’ and ‘dry’ counties 
through which trains are running, and to conform to the 
local laws. 

“The inerease in prohibition sentiment has made the sale of 
intoxicants an economic loss. 

“The sale of intoxicants on trains is inconsistent with the 
railroad’s orders prohibiting employees drinking.” 


The change and the reasons given are thus commented on in 
the editorial columns of The News: 


‘Liquor was served in the dining-cars for the convenience of 
the public and for the profit of the railroads. Now that they find 
public sentiment changing and becoming generally averse to the 
liquor business, the railroads likewise discover that by dispensing 
liquor on board trains they are actually weakening discipline. 
Many of the greatest transportation-systems of the country 
long agg declared in favor of temperance among their workmen, 
if not, indeed, in favor of absolute prohibition. Promotion 
and favors are conferred on those who do not drink, and a premium 
is thus placed on ‘efficient abstinence.’ 

“‘The Denver & Rio Grande operates in Colorado, Utah, and 
New Mexico. Colorado will become ‘dry’ January 1, 1916. 
Or that date the railroad will also declare prohibition throughout 
the system, althc Utah and New Mexico are not prohibition 
States. The railroads are finding it embarrassing and increas- 
ingly difficult to operate traveling ‘blind-tigers.’ In these days 
of county option they wish to observe local laws—which, of 
course, have the sanction of State legislatures. Passenger- 
train speed is so great, and some counties are so small, and some 
dining-car waiters are so slow, that it is not impossible to order a 
drink in a ‘wet’ county only to have it delayed by the train’s 
entrance into ‘dry’ territory. The railroads, of course, have not 
always obeyed the law. But they are not blind to efficiency 
and publie policy. ...... 

“Ohio, Pennsylvania, some of the New England States, and 
all of the prohibition States of the country have passed laws 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicants on railroad-trains. In some 
States where local-option laws are in force, as in this State, the 
presence in the statute-books of a law permitting the sale of 
liquor on railroad-trains really creates a class distinction. Those 
who have the money may ride from one station to another for 
the sole purpose of procuring the liquor which they can not 
legally procure in ‘dry’ territory. In this respect there is @ 
conflict which is seriously in need of elimination, if not by the 
voluntary action of the railroads, then by the legislature.”’ 
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THE YEAR’S BEST HOLIDAY-BOOKS—FORTY FOR ADULTS, THIRTY FOR CHILDREN 


Readers will find in this and following 
pages a selected list of books suitable for 
holiday-gifts, the list having been re- 
stricted to seventy books, forty being for 
adults and thirty for young persons. In 
making it up the aim was to choose only 
such books as were believed to be among 
the very best of the year for the purpose 
named. This is the tenth presentation in 
Tue Literary Dieest of an annual 
Christmas-list of books for holiday-gifts. 


I 
FORTY BOOKS FOR ADULTS 
Aldrich, Mildred. A Hilltop on the Marne. 
Illustrations and maps. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.25 net. 


' Many magazine-readers during this last 
year, had they been asked to choose, 


among innumerable personal impressions | 


of the war, those that stood out most 
poignant and memorable, would have 
named Mildred Aldrich’s letters from her 
little house on the Marne which appeared 
in The Atlantic Monthly. Written between 
June 3 and September 8, 1914, they have 
now been collected into a book. The 
author is a Boston woman who has for 
many years lived in Paris. The month 
before the war opened she installed her- 


self in a cottage overlooking the Marne | 


valley, planted a rose garden, and made 
ready for a tranquil summer 
Germans came. Miss,Aldrich refused to 
leave her house, and before she knew it her 
hilltop became one of the pivotal points 
of the greatest battles at that time in all 
history. Having a fresh eye and a racy 





she saw. The result is a record of thrilling 
events of a kind not likely to be duplicated. 


Anderson, A. J. The Romance of Leonardo da 
Vinci. Illustrated. New York: Brentanos. $3.75 net. 

Most people nowadays, Mr. Anderson 
says, seem to think that the great artists 
of the Renaissance were born ‘“‘old mas- 
ters,” instead of having become such in the 
imagination of after-times. It is to correct 
this impression as regards the most per- 
sonally fascinating and romantic of them 
that he has written this book in the 
““moving-picture’’ manner. It is not one 
of those essentially fictitious compositions 
that extract from great historic figures 
only the elements that have a sensational 
appeal. It is a serious critical biography, 
carefully analyzing Leonardo’s work in 
various fields, the human background being 
utilized to the utmost. There is a photo- 
gravure frontispiece, with half-tones and 
line-drawings distributed through the book 
or set in the text. 


Anderson, Mrs. Larz. The Spell of Belgium. 
Boston: The Page Company. $2.50 net. 

Mrs. Anderson is the wife of a former 
American Minister to Belgium, and as 
such saw Belgian life with an intimacy 
not given to the ordinary tourist or foreign 
resident. Her book, however, is not con- 
fined strictly to personal reminiscence and 
observation, but aims rather to give a com- 
prehensive account of the life of the coun- 
try past and present. There arechapters on 


when the | 











Belgian history, Belgian politics, Belgium’s 
ancient art and recent literature, the work- 
shops of Belgium, motoring in Flanders, 
Brussels before the war, and Belgium’s part 
in the war itself. The style is gossipy and 
informal and the personal note runs 
through the volume from first to last. Of 
special interest is Mrs. Anderson’s account 
of diplomatic life in the Belgian capital 
and of the royal family, whom she saw 
under intimate conditions. King Albert, 
oddly enough, imprest her as ‘‘German 
rather than French in type.’”” The volume 
is an addition to the well-known ‘‘Spell 
Series,’’ in which have been issued many 
popular narratives of travel in foreign 
lands. 


Baker, C. H. Collins (Editor). The Art Treasures 
of Great Britain. 4to, unpaged. New York: 
Dutton & Co. $5 net. 

With this volume is begun an unusually 
attractive series of volumes which are 
to ‘‘give some representative idea of the 
variety and wide appeal of the art trea- 
sures” of Great Britain. In this issue are 
reproduced in half-tone or color fifty-six 
pieces of art, ranging from a part of the 
Parthenon frieze to Whistler’s ‘‘Symphony 
in White,’’ from Jan de Mabuse’s ‘‘ Adora- 
tion of the Kings,”’ to K’ang Hsi vases. 
Here are Rembrandt’s ‘‘Ilchester’’ paint- 
ing of himself, Gainsborough’s ‘Hon. 
Mrs. Graham,” Penicaud’s ‘‘ Annuncia- 
tion’’ in painted enamel, Holbein’s ‘‘ Der- 
ick Born,” Hogarth’s ‘‘Rake’s Progress,” 
Rodin’s ‘‘ L’ Idole Eternelle,’’ Tician’s ‘‘ Por- 
trait of a Man,’’ Reynolds’s ‘‘Countess of 
Salisbury,’ and others as compelling in 


z : : | beauty—and not one of the lot that, but 
pen, Miss Aldrich simply put down what | 


for mutilating a beautiful volume, one does 
not feel like abstracting and framing. A 
page of text accompanies each picture, 
telling of the artist and of the particular 
work here reproduced. It is a satisfying 
volume. 


Beveridge, Albert J. What Is Back of the War? 
oe, Be 430. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

Former Senator Beveridge’s letters from 
various parts of the seat of war, as here 
collected and expanded, present his con- 
clusions respecting the great conflict. He 
visited Germany, France, and Great 
Britain, where he interviewed many nota- 
bles, including in Germany the Kaiser and 
the Imperial Chancellor, as well as General 
von Hindenburg; in France, Hanoteux, 
Bergson, and Schneider, the propriet > of 
the works at Le Creusot; in England, Lord 
Bryce, Lord Newton, G. B. Shaw, and Sir 
Gilbert Parker. He saw battle-fronts from 
German and French sides. His impressions 
were thus gained from somewhat extended 
intercourse and sightseeing. Mr. Beveridge 
is a partizan of the Germans and a pro- 
nounced Anglophobe. He practically con- 
demns the British for freedom of the press, 
while he praises Germany for a solidarity 
of sentiment which, at least in part, has 
come from dictation or supervision, of 
opinion. He suggests that Germany as 
dictator of Europe is no menace. In a 
final chapter the results of the war on the 
social structure of Europe are forecast. 
The book is a better, because more skilful, 





contribution to the German cause than 
many others published, at least in English. 


Comstock, Sarah. Old Roads from the Heart 
of New York. Journeys To-day by Ways of Yester- 
day, within Thirty Miles around the Battery. With 
100 illustrations by the author and others. 8vo, pp. 
400. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

Useful alike to the motorist, the driver, 
and the pedestrian will be this volume on the 
old highways leading out of New York. 
Such familiar names as the Jericho and 
Richmond Turnpikes, the Boston and 
Albany Post Roads, and the Saw Mill 
River Road figure prominently in its 
pages. But there are others, and some are 
searcely less interesting, because of later, 
if not quite recent, associations. The text 
is miscellaneous in character and yet 
always interesting to any student of early 
days in this part of the country. The 
illustrations are particularly fine, both as 
to their interest and the excellence of their 
reproduction. The author, so far as possi- 
ble, makes for the reader a tour over these 
famous highways for a distance of thirty 
miles from the Battery. She thus goes to 
Long Island, Staten Island, New Jersey, 
and those parts of New York State em- 
braced in Rockland and Westchester coun- 
ties. It was a novel scheme and has been 
well worked out. 


Cram, Ralph Adams. Heart of Europe. [llus- 
trated. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2 net. 

The ‘‘heart of Europe,” in Mr. Cram’s 
definition, is that region between the Rhine 
and the Seine which has been so sadly 
devastated during the present war, a 
region where, as he says, more history has 
been ade and recorded in art than in any 
other equal space on the earth’s surface. 
Regardless of changing boundaries and 
racial antipathies the essential spirit of 
this region, according to the author’s 
argument, is one and indivisible and its 
monuments a common heritage of the 
warring nations, a fact which lends to 
their destruction a peculiar poignancy. 
Mr. Cram discusses in detail the medieval 
art of this region and its later and no less 
splendid civic art, the work of the fif- 
teenth-century painters, the masters of 
Gothie sculpture, and the lesser arts, tap- 
estry, weaving, metal-working, ete. But 
as an architect himself the author naturally 
lays special emphasis on the famous monu- 
ments of medieval building, of which he 
offers many an eloquent panegyric. 


Duncan, Norman. Australian Byways.  [llus- 
Are Crown 8vo. New York. Harper & Brothers, 
-75 net. 


Undoubtedly to Americans the least 
known of the six continents is the white 
man’s continent of Australia. No recent 
book is better calculated than Mr. Dun- 
ean’s to give just that manifold, pictur- 
esque, touch-and-go information which 
gives the reader an appetite for organized 
knowledge. It is an informal account of a 
journey along the frontiers of Australian 
civilization, mainly avoiding the big cities 
that are just like all other big cities and 
seeking out the most primitive and char- 
acteristic points and aspects of life in the 
desert, in the’ gold-fields, in the cattle- 
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YOU 
Who Have Neglected 
Teeth and Inflamed Gums 


D? you know that the germs of 
most diseases enter the system 
through the mouth and that the tiny 
spaces between the teeth are their 
favorite breeding ground? 


At night when the body is at rest 
and the mouth temperature about 
98 degrees, conditions are ideal for 
germ growth. 


These germs soon cause the food 
remnants lodged between the teeth to 
ferment and quickly attack the tooth 
structure. They are the direct cause 
of sore, inflamed gums and other af- 
fections of the teeth and mouth. 


You must neutralize these germ 
activities or even the most vigorous 
physique cannot long resist them. 


But destroy them properly by 
brushing the teeth regularly after 
each meal and before retiring, with 
Dentacura Tooth Paste. 






10c At 
and Your 
Druggist 


Dentacura derives its germicidal 
power, not from any caustic action 
(as do most antiseptics), but from its 
chemical property of uniting with the 
bacteria. It transforms them (as well 
as the nitrogenous and albuminoid 
matter found in the mouth) into 
new and true chemical compounds, 
which are not only sterile and odor- 
less, but often antiseptic themselves. 


Eighteen years’ experience, replete 
with praise from dentists and users, 
stands back of Dentacura. Dentacura 
insures healthy tissues, sound teeth 
and promotes general health. 


When you need a new supply of tooth 
paste, ask your druggist for DENTACURA 
in the 10c or 25c tubes. If he doesn’t 
have it, order direct from us. We will 
include a trial tube of Vioderm, the 
new healing balm for chapped skin. 


Dentacura Company 


Newark New Jersey 
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country, and the jungle. There are 
journeys by stage-coach and on camel-back; 
Mr. Dunean sought out the old pioneers, 
the native blacks, the kangaroo-hunters. 
He tells tales of pearl-fishing and cannibal 
feasts, and gives much information also 
about the social, political, and practical 
achievements and problems of the Aus- 
tralian people. The book is illustrated in 
color and in black and white. 


Dunn, Arthur Wallace. Gridiron Nights: Hu- 
morous and Satirical Views of Politics and 
Statesmen as Presented by the Famous Dining 
Club. 125 illustrations. Large octavo, pp. xvi-371. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. $5 net. 


A history of the famous Gridiron Club 
of Washington, covering thizty years, is 
here presented in fine form. It is dedicated 
to Washington correspondents, ‘‘who for 
thirty years contributed their share of 
wit and wisdom to an organization which, 
in its own way, records the history of the 
times.’’ Profusely illustrated with bizarre 
political sketches and caricatures and 
abounding in anecdotes, it offers an in- 
structive but humorous, sometimes satiri- 
eal, commentary of a most interesting 
period. The humor is of the amiable type, 
however, and the satire always without a 
trace of rancor. Among members and 
guests of the club have been numbered 
the most prominent men in the country. 
At times a foreign celebrity has been 
captured to grace a dinner, the most nota- 
ble suecess being perhaps Cardinal Satolli, 
the Papal delegate, who appeared at a 
Gridiron banquet clad in the garb of a 
prince of the Church. Grover Cleveland 
was the only President who declined to 
attend Gridiron dinners. Cleveland, the 
only Democratic President of his time, 
did not love overwell the journalists of 
his day. The frivolity of newspaper men 
enjoying a night off was something he 
could not quite relish. Perhaps the grid- 
iron, the chosen symbol of these ephem- 
eral historians, was too suggestive for 
that inflexible and Roman-like President. 
Roosevelt and Taft, on the other hand, 
became the darlings of the club. Mr. 
Dunn has written a highly entertaining 
narrative of this famous organization and 
its gastronomic exploits. The Gridiron 
was patterned on the old Clover Club of 
Philadelphia, but in time it far outranked 
that jovial society, its parent. From small 
beginnings it has become perhaps the most 
famous dining club in America, and beyond 
all question the most enjoyable. 


Dwight, H. G. Contentipes, Old and New. 
Small 4to, pp. xxiv-567. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $5 net. 


Romance and history intertwine in 
Constantinople with traditions that go 
back to 656 B.c., and history that includes 
the rule of Greek, Persian, Macedonian, 
Gaul, Roman, and Turk, each of whom 
left its impress. Now that it has become 
a prize sought by warring hosts, interest 
in it is fresh and acute. Mr. Dwight’s 
volume is not a history, except as history 
is interwoven in descriptions of the com- 
posite which forms the city—its people, 
objects, and localities. As Constantinople 
is the author’s birthplace, he knows it as 
his home. The touch of affection for one’s 
native land appears on every page. Life 
in hut and palace, in the marts of trade, on 
the water-front, and in retired nooks comes 
within the reader’s ken under the author’s 
guidance. Few books of the kind have been 
more satisfying. 
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Dyer, Walter A. Early American Craftsme 
Illustrated. New York: The Centu Cc — 
$2.40 net. a 


Altho almost everybody nowadays cher- 
ishes some heirloom of the days of our 
forefathers, and it is the general belief 
that household appointments—furniture, 
clocks, glassware, and the like—were made 
more skilfully, more substantially, and 
more artistically then than now, we have 
seldom considered the question that the 
makers of such remarkable things must 
have been themselves remarkable men. 
And, indeed, they were, as research js 
beginning to prove. Mr. Dyer, an expert 
in Americana, has unearthed the stories of 
our old craftsmen, worthies like Pfyfe, 
the cabinet-maker, and ‘‘Baron”’ Stiegel, 
creator of beautiful glass, the Willards of 
clock-making fame, and McIntire, master- 
carpenter of Salem; and his investigations 
prove that a vast amount of talent has 
been permitted to pass unappreciated in 
our social history. In addition to their 
lives and characters he gives much in- 
formation about their work, which he 
carefully classifies, adding the necessary 
data about prices and values. The book 
is fully illustrated and is uniform in 
format with the same author’s ‘‘The Lure 
of the Antique.” 


Eberlein, Harold Donaldson. The Architecture 
of Colonial America. [Illustrated with photographs 
by Mary Northend and others. Pp. 284. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 


Architecture reveals the social and 
domestic habits of our forbears. An in- 
telligent study of the past should have a 
favorable reflex action on the architec- 
tural activities of our own day. If the 
buildings of former days tell what manner 
of men and women lived in them, the study 
of architecture is a study of the history of 
humanity. The present author calls par- 
ticular attention to a distinction between 
Colonial architecture and the architecture 
of Colonial America. The latter has two 
styles, or varieties, one ‘‘Colonial,” the 
other, more formal, called ‘‘Georgian,” 
which was directly transplanted from 
England. Colonial architecture is exprest 
by one form in New England, another in 
the Dutch colonies of New York State, 
a third in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Delaware, and a fourth in the South. All 
these types possess a healthy flavor that 
smacks of the manly vigor of the pioneer 
and of his originality. 


Gibbons, Herbert Adams. Paris Reborn. Iilus- 
trated. New York: The Century Company. $2 net. 


During the last year many conventional 
ideas of the French, and especially of 
Paris and the Parisians, have been strangely 
revised; and, in fact, according to Mr. 
Gibbons, a similar change has come over 
Paris itself. Under the stress of the war 
it has been born again. Mr. Gibbons, who 
has lived in the French capital of late 
years, presents in this book an amplified 
diary written during the first five months 
of the war and reflecting the fluctuations 
of emotion and incident out of which 
sprang this rebirth of consecrated earnest- 
ness. Having unusually sharp eyes and 
ears, he noted a hundred and one signif- 
icant details, conversations, rumors, and 
the like in which the life of the city and 
its people was reflected. His book 1s 
essentially anecdotal, a vivid and animated 
record of a memorable time. The illustra- 
tions, in black and white on tinted paper, 
are by Lester G. Hornby, the etcher. 
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Hedin, Sven. With the German Armies in the 
West. With 119 illustrations and four maps. Octavo, 
pp. xvi-402. New York: John Lane Company. $3.50. 


® 


Dr. Sven Hedin’s volume has been ac- 
cepted as an authoritative sketch of Ger- 
man military operations in Belgium and 
Franee. The Kaiser accorded him special 
facilities for observing operations there. 
His narrative is, therefore, the record of an 
“eye-witness,” and possesses the realistic 
character of that class of writing. Mr. 
Lane, his publisher, vouches for the 
narrative as “essentially a record of the 
facts as Sven Hedin saw them.”’ The book 
aims to counteract misleading assertions 
by English writers, to the effect that the 
German organization was deficient and its 
equipment poor. The author has a lively 
style, characteristically German. His 
narrative is not lacking in color. The 
desolation left in Belgium and northern 
France is described with ample detail. 
Grand Admiral von Tirpitz is presented as 
‘“‘regally tall and straight,” and, after the 
Emperor, the German who has ‘worked 
hardest for the German Navy.” 


Hoeber, Arthur, The Barbizon Painters. [llus- 
trated. New York: Frederick H. Stokes Company. 
$1.75 net. 

An extraordinary romance will always 
attach to that remarkable group of French 
painters, Millet, Rousseau, Corot, and the 
rest who found their inspiration in the 
woods of Fontainebleau and almost identi- 
fied the name of little Barbizon with the 
art of landseape. Mr. Hoeber, who was 
an associate of the National Academy 
and a capable artist himself, and whose 
sudden death was keenly deplored, has in 
this volume described their lives, their 
characters, the trials they experienced, 
their final triumphs, and their influence 
and position in the modern art world. He 
provides at the same time a skilful analysis 
of their work from the painter’s point of 
view. The text is supplemented with 
eighty-seven reproductions in sepia of the 
most characteristic work of the Barbizon 
group. 


Irving, Washington. Knickerbocker’s History 
of New York. With eight illustrations by Maxfield 
Parrish. Pp. 296. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 

This edition of Irving’s early book has 
every exterior attraction. In an ‘‘apology,”’ 
written at Sunnyside, in 1848, ‘‘ Diedrich 
Knickerbocker” said: ‘‘I had intended 
this as a comical history of our city, but 
if it has taken an unwarrantable liberty 
with our early provincial history, it has at 
least turned attention to that history and 
provoked research.”’ ‘‘ Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker’’ surely succeeded in his avowed 
intention ‘‘to embody the traditions of 
New York in amusing form, to illustrate its 
local customs and peculiarities, to clothe 
home scenes and places with imaginative 
and whimsical associations—so seldom met 
in a new country.” The book is a classic, 
wholesome, and scintillating with clever 
comments, characterized by a perspicacity 
unusual and embodied in an almost perfect 
diction. 


Kunz, George Frederick, A.M., Ph.D., D.Sc. 
The Magic of Jewels and Charms. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 1915. $5. 

Dr. Kunz, the eminent gem-expert and 
the author of ‘“‘Curious Lore of Precious 
Stones” and other books, has made an 
exhaustive study in all ages on his present 
subject. Erudition and scholarship alter- 
nate with humor and romance. It is a 
volume which, as a book of reference as 
well as interesting information, would 
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“T’ll give them the best!” 


“T'll be Santa Claus tonight 
_ And everywhere | go 
I'll leave this nourishing delight- - 
The finest gift I know!” 
ND he comes every day. 


This merry little Santa Claus is always ready 
to bring you 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 





He carries on his capable shoulders all the burden and 
bother of soup-making, while you get only the enjoyment 
and satisfaction. 

Why not have the full benefit of all this?) Why not 
order this wholesome soup by the dozen at least, and have 
it always at hand ? 

You can’t have it too often. It will do your family good 
every time they eat it. It improves their digestion, adds to 
their pleasure, promotes their health and vitality. 

Why not phone or send to your grocer for a dozen 
right now >? 





21 kinds 10c a can 
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E SAT together in the dusk, 
planning for the child. 


Christmas and the gift were 
in our minds. 


“Tf,” said my wife, “we could 
give her a gift within a gift— 
something of joy that would en- 
dure—what a gift that would be!”’ 


Her eyes kindled. 


“Tf we could make the gift 
something whose joy could not 
only be deep and powerful but 
fruitful for good through all her 
life,’ she went on, “that would 
be the great gift.” 


“The gift of a broader, happier 
life,” I said, catching her spirit. 


Hervoice rose with enthusiasm. 


‘“‘That’s it,” she cried, “‘the gift 
of a broader, happier life! If we 
could give that to%our child for 
our gift this Christmas!” 


She was tremulous with en- 
thusiasm. What could we give? 
For an instant she was silent, and 
then she had found the answer: 


“The gift of the love of music!”’ 


* *« * 


Nothing would do then but 
that we should commence our 
search. We had read of the 
Pianola and how it creates and 
preserves that love in a child at 
the most dangerous time of all— 
when ambition is being crushed 
by the monotony of scales and 
exercises. 


We knew that the great 
musicians of the world advised 
it, because it develops the inter- 
pretative instinct at the very 
time when these same scales and 
exercises are only developing 
“finger efficiency.” 
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So we went to see a Pianola for ourselves and 
hear it for the first time. Then we sat down com- 
fortably while the salesman explained that the Pianola 
was a piano if one wanted to use it as such. But it 
was far more than that. 


He touched the Metrostyle, one of the remark- 
able inventions which humanized and helped to make 
an interpretative instrument of the automatic piano. 
He showed how it was easily possible—simply by 
making the pointer follow the wavy red line on the 
roll before one—to vary the time and make it con- 
sonant with the very feeling of the composer himself. 
He showed how, by the simple swinging back and 
forth of this wonderful lever, one could change the 
time just as one wished. 


He showed us the Themodist cuttings on the 
same roll by which the melody sang sweetly forth, 
taking its place predominately above the base—and 
without the thumping effect familiar to so many 
“players.” He showed us how the Sustaining Pedal 
develops sweet, rounded tone-bodies which I knew 
were only to be acquired by years of pedal study by 
the greatest pianist. He even played before us there 
a little piece with so moving and tender an appeal, 
with so touching and varied a tenderness of tone, as 
fairly to bring tears to the eyes. 


It seemed impossible that any automatic instru- 
ment could reflect so intimately every feeling which 
moved the player while he played. 


“But,” I said, astonished, ‘“‘could I play that?” 


“Perhaps not so well as I—at first,’’ he smiled 
—“but try for yourself!” 


I sat at the instrument and tried “In my Neigh- 
bor’s Garden,” an exquisite little piece by Nevin. 
I followed the wavy Metrostyle line and the music 
lilted along with quite a touch of the breezy feeling 
—and with no thumping suggestion in spite of my 
inexperience. I pedaled softer when he told me and 
the tones softened too, till one could almost imagine 
the muted sweetness of the birds among the gentle 
forests of the flowers. 


We bought that Pianola for the little girl that 
was ours. For we knew that even while she was 
drudging through the necessary piano lessons, that 
we had given her something which would develop 
her taste for the best music, and her sympathetic 
love and understanding of it, even while she was 
learning the discouraging mechanical part of music. 
We knew that we were preserving for her the wnder- 





There is but one Pianola. It is made only by The 

Aeolian Company, and in the following models: 
The Steinway Pranoia 

The Steck P1anoa 


The Stuyvesant PIanoia 


he Wueetock Pranoia 
The Srroup PIaNoLa 
and the famous Weper PIANOLA 


Prices from $550. Transportation charges added 
on the Pacific Coast. 











standing of music, the broader, happier life which 
would take her away from the frets and worries of 
our little life—while freshening and enlivening her 
spirit, and keeping it pure. 


And, to tell the truth, perhaps there was just a 
little thought of ourselves, too. Perhaps I thought 
of myself and the blessed hours of rest and relaxation 
I could have with my mind far away from the worries 
of a man’s work— interpreting for myself the world’s 
most exquisite poetries of sound, and becoming 
intimately familiar with these master compositions 
which had been locked doors to me. 


Perhaps my dear wife thought of the relaxation 
she might have from the little wearing worries of the 
home. Perhaps she thought of the happy evenings 
we all might have, playing the old fond pieces of her 
girlhood before motherhood came and the opportu- 
nities for practice ceased. Perhaps. 


But high and clear above all other feelings was 
the one that we had given at last a Christmas gift 
with a real significance to our daughter’s life, which 
would beautify and ennoble it and make it worthy 
even of the sacred festival that gave all Christmas 


gifts a birth. 
v 


This Great Gift—the Pianola—remember you 
may give. For a sum no greater than you would 
pay for some mere trinket you can have it in your 


home. For a monthly sum so small you will scarcely 
feel it, you can pay for it. 


We will be glad to send you free a mag- 
nificent catalog and the name of our nearest 
representative. Address Department U 12. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Aeolian-Vocalion and Largest 
Manufacturers of Musical Instruments in the World 













Copyright, 1915, The Aeolian Company 
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Your 


fits his understanding and is 

written in his own language. 
Like you, he has his own interests 
and hobbies. He is ALL BOY, and 
wants to read all about boyish topics 
and activities. Your bounden duty 
is to give him wholesome food to 
satisfy his mental hunger. 


Y[ its: boy needs reading that 


Without question, the magazine to 
choose is THE AMERICAN BOY. 
250,000 careful parents subscribe for 
it. 1400 Y. M. C. A. Secretaries and 
Public Librarians endorse it. 


For sixteen years it has been the 
leading high-class magazine for boys. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 





have his own magazine 


Twelve Big Numbers for Only $1.00 


We will send THE AMERICAN BOY a whole year for $1.00—twelve big, 
happy inspiring issues—one every month. Why not subscribe for your boy 
NOW—in time for Christmas ? 10c a copy at news-stands. 


304 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 





boy should 


THE AMERICAN BOY covers every 
hase of boyish interests and activity. 
t is a safe magazine which develops 
honor, courage, patriotism, love of 
nature and of animals, business 
ability and regard for fair play. 


It provides clean, fascinating stories. 
It gives first-hand knowledge of gar- 
dening, how to make useful articles, 
care of chickens and pets, clean 
sports, and keeps the farm boy 
eet of world progress. 


THE AMERICAN BOY is written and 
edited for the red-blooded fellow, 8 
to 20 years old, who has energy, loves 
fun and is blessed with an active, 
inquiring mind. 












Look atthese bargains! Typewriters Rebuiltin 
our own Factories, and guaranteed for one year. 
Remingtons $20 to $55 Smiths $18 to $40 
Underwoods $35 to $60 Royals $25 to $45 ! 
L..C. Smiths $80 te $50 Olivers $20 to $35 : : 

We have all makes. Send for catalog & 

and address of nearest branch office. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO.,Inc.,345 Broadway, N. Y. 





The University of Chicago 
HOME toataiion ceoreucent 


TUDY tion by correspondence. 


For detailed in- 
24th Year U. of C. (Div. R) Chicago, Ii. i>? 70" g 





formation address 
















your HOW TO DEVELOP ADED 
POWER AND PERSONALITY 
By Grenville Kleiser. Shows you how to do 


this by developing your powers of voice, style, 
mind and body. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 





ConnectivesofEnglah 5 pooch 


By James C. Fernald, L.H.D. A handy manual on the cor- 
rect use of Prepositions, Conjunctions, Relative Pronouns 
and Adverbs. Invaluable to writers, speakers and stu- 
dents. 12mo, Cloth, 320 pp. $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.62. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 








“« The Standard Bible for the English Speaking World ”” 








THE AMERICAN 22 
STANDARD BIBLE 


Every Bible in use today is a translation and revision 
from the ancient manuscripts and because the Amere- 
ican Standard is the latest and most accurate it is used 
and recommended by all the great Biblical scholars, lead- 
ing Colleges, Universities, Theological Seminaries and 
is the basis of all notes in Sunday School periodicals. 
Over 200 styles. Prices from35 Centsup. For Sale by All Booksellers. 
Send for Booklet,““The Wonderful Story of how the Bible came down through the Ages” 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


381G. Fourth Avenue (Corner 27th Street) - - 


Bible Publishers for 
Over Sixty Years 


NEW YORK 
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simplify the labor of any student or lover 
of gems. History appears in the guise of 
romance, with its optimism and pessimism, 
its superstition and traditions. The field of 
association and knowledge, which is the 
basis of metallurgy, is laid bare to the 
reader. It is a beautiful as well as an in- 
structive book, full of human anecdotes, 
It presents what is best in the fables and 
stories of healing stones and amulets, 
and the religious uses of various stones, 
Jewelry has played a significant part in 
ecclesiastic investiture and ceremonial. In 
a changing world, precious stones alone re- 
tain a perpetual radiance and charm. The 
illustrations are unusual. 


Lancaster, Robert A., Jr. Historic Virginia 
Homes and Churches. 316 illustrations. Pp. 527, 
Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Co. $7.50, 

The making of this volume involved 
years of labor and much travel, both by 
conveyance and on foot. The work includes 
practically the principal Colonial homes 
and churches of historic interest in Vir- 
ginia now standing. Many of them have 
been destroyed. The writer’s aim has been 
to secure pictures of as early a period as 
possible so as to show the character of the 
houses and churches our ancestors built. 
The book is attractively bound, the edi- 
tiox is limited, and the illustrations are pro- 
fuse and beautiful, making it, in its pro- 
tecting box, one of the elegant holiday 
books. Every section of Virginia has been 
traversed in search for architectural trea- 
sure. The author presents detailed history 
from the settlement of Jamestown to 
modern times. 


Litchfield, Henrietta (Editor). Emma Darwin: 
A Century of Family Letters, 1792-1896. 2 vols. 
Illustrated. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $7.50 net. 

Emma Darwin, as her letters abundantly 
prove, ranks with Jane Carlyle and many 
other Victorian women, among the wives of 
famous men who were entitled, when they 
chose it, to celebrity on their own account. 
But celebrity was the last thing that Mrs. 
Darwin sought. Her wit and literary 
talent were essentially of the intimate sort, 
and that is why the record of her family 
life makes such delightful reading. A 
daughter of Josiah Wedgwood, the great 
potter, and a near relative by marriage of 
Sismondi, she grew up in an atmosphere 
of high achievement; and her own letters 
and those of her mother and sister and of 
the famous family she finally married into 
give a remarkably intimate and’ compre- 
hensive picture of English country life 
in the early nineteenth century. There are 
side-lights on Sydney Smith, Madame de 
Staél, and other figures famous in the 
intellectual society of the period. But most 
interesting of all perhaps is the account of 
Darwin himself in his home life at Down, as 
reflected in his own hitherto unpublished 
letters, and letters about him written by 
various members of his family. The book 
is illustrated with photogravures and half- 
tone portraits. 


Mason, Caroline Atwater. The Spell of South- 
ern Shores. Boston: The Page Company. $2.50 net. 

This is another volume in the popular 
‘‘Spell Series,” by an author already known 
for her “Spell of France” and ‘Spell of 
Italy.” Of the last very successful book 
the present volume is in a sense a sequel, 
for it contains an account of the author's 
numerous visits to the shores of Italy. 








PURE WATER IS INDISPENSABLE TO HEALTH 
POLAND WATER can be obtained everywhere. 
Drink Poland at home and away from home, and 
avoid the consequences of a change of watef. 
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Mrs. Mason follows the coast from the 
Ligurian Riviera to the Ionian Sea and 
thence to the Adriatic, stopping to explore 
each point of interest or special charm by 
the way. Sicily especially comes in for a 
good share of her attention. Like the 
other volumes in the series this is very 
fully illustrated both in color and in black 
and white. 

MacGregor, T. D. The Book of Thrift. Why 
and How to Save and What to do with Your Savings: 
A Book of Inspiration and Practical Help. With inset 
illustrations. Pp. xi-349. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. $1 net. 

Advice and information looking to 
worthy and worth-while success in life are 
contained in Mr. MacGregor’s book. The 
world-war resulted in a strain on material 
resources; it caused unemployment and 
consequent distress, and demonstrated 
anew the pressing need for more thrifty 
living on our part, both as individuals and 
as a nation. Mr. MacGregor echoes the 
opinion of Ferrero that Americans are too 
extravagant. It needed the shock of this 
war to arouse in us a spirit of conservation 
in money. Practical aspects of American 
life closely related to a material prosperity 
which still astonishes the world are out- 
lined suggestively in this work and are the 
results of much study, observation, and 
experience. Many good and wise men 
have praised economy and insisted that no 
real success was ever attained when it was 
wanting. 

Morgan, James. In the Footsteps of Napoleon: 
His Life and Its Famous Scenes. Illustrated. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50 net. 

There is no counting the books on 
Napoleon, but Mr. Morgan has adopted a 
somewhat fresh line in following the career 
of the great adventurer whose downfall 
occurred just a hundred years ago. He 
spent five months actually following the 
Napoleon trail, starting from Corsica and 
traveling from city to city, from country to 
country, envisaging each event of the most 
eventful life known to history in its own 
setting and background. It is a method 
which has been applied during the last 
few years to a number of other celebrities, 
and there is no denying that it offers a 
peculiarly dramatic kind of biographical 
survey. The present volume is fully 
illustrated with prints and other pictures 
collected from many sources. 

Munson, Arley. Kipling’s India. Illustrated. 
Large 8vo, pp. xii-204. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.50 net. 

Kipling’s vogue has rather increased than 
diminished—so his publishers tell us. To 
this the present volume offers corrobora- 
tion. Dr. Munson, an American woman 
physician, presents a guide to the ‘‘Kip- 
ling country’’—Simla, the Himalayas, the 
Great Desert, the Border Country (Lahore, 
Benares, etc.), and ‘‘On the Road to 
Mandalay ”’—in the shape of pen-pictures, 
abundant quotations from her author, 
with forty-five excellent photographs. She 
connects poem and story, character and 
event, with the scenes through which she 
leads the reader, and enables him to 
picture more vividly than he can with 
unaided imagination the environment of 
Kim, Mulvaney, Venus Annodomini, Mrs. 
Haggart, the Fantom Rickshaw, and the 
numerous progeny of the most vividly pho- 
tographic portrayer of India, native and 
foreign, that country has known. The in- 
veterate Kiplingite simply must have 
this book — nicely written, excellently 
illustrated, and tastefully bound and 
stamped. 
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LIPPINGOTT’S 


Selected 
Hooks for Gifts 


The Magic of Jewels and Charms 
By GEORGE FREDERICK KUNZ, A.M., Ph.D., D.Sc. 90 illustrations in 
color, duotone and line. A fascinating volume upon magic jewels, celestial stones, 
stones of healing, charms ancient and modern, etc., etc. The result of a quarter 
century research and collecting on the part of the author. 


. . e . . ~ 
Historic Virginia Homes and Churches $7.50 net. 

By ROBERT A. LANCASTER, Jr. A limited edition printed from type. 316 

illustrations and a photogravure frontispiece. The most important work on any 

State yet published in this country. It describes practically all the houses of od 

historic interest in Virginia, gives illustrations of most of them, as well as the "Js' 

churches most likely to engage attention. 


Quaint and Historic Forts of North America $5.00 net. 


By JOHN MARTIN HAMMOND. 72 illustrations. Ornamental cloth, gilt top, boxed. Timely and inter- 
esting to the last degree in these days of war, is this volume, not on “‘fortifications’’ as such, but on the old 
and existing forts, with their great romantic and historical interest. 


English Ancestral Homes of Noted Americans $2.00 net. 


By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON. 239 illustrations. George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 
the Pilgrim Fathers, and other noted Americans are traced to their English ancestral homes, with much 
entertaining and interesting information on the way. 


The Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria $6.00 net. 
By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D., 164 illustrations. Large 8vo. Boxed. The"only work on the 
subject treating of the entire civilization of these ancient nations—language, laws, religions, customs, build- 
ings, etc.—other books have treated only partial phases. 


Joseph Pennell’s Pictures In the Land of Temples $1.25 net. 


A new art work by the master draughtsman of the age. Containing 40 plates in photogravure of Mr. 
Pennell's Bs wf drawings, with notes by the artist. Octavo. Lithograph on cover. 






EVERY CHRISTMAS PACKAGE SHOULD. CONTAIN 
A Christmas Carol By Charles Dickens $1.50 net. 


With ARTHUR RACKHAM'S illustrations. The mostjbeautiful edition of thejmost appropriate book for 
Christmas. 30 illustrations (12 in color). Cloth. 


Heart’s Content By Ralph Henry Barbour $1.50 net. 


Romance and plenty of it; fun and plenty of it. The beautiful illustrations in color, the page decorations, 
handsome binding and the tasteful sealed package are exquisite. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Under the Red Cross Flag. At Home and Abroad $1.50 net. 


By MABEL T. BOARDMAN, Chairman, National Relief Board, American Red Cross. Foreword by 
President WOODROW WILSON. 16 illustrations. This work, the official book of the Red Cross, is of 


fascinating human interest. 
Heroes and Heroines of Fiction Bsumer- Peg Along ‘*1% 
By Dr. GBORGE L. 


Classical, Medizval = pe By bre maa he tomar AD ret 
es. Octavo. Uniform with “Heroes an eroines iction— ern 
Fas and Poetry.” A complete encyclopedia of interesting, valuable and WALTON, author of the 
curious facts regarding characters of any note whatever in literature. famous “Why Worry. 
Dr. Walton shows how to 
command time, strength, 


The Drama of 365 Days brains; how to eliminate 


HALL CAINE. PHILADELPHIA NORTH AMERICAN:—“It rer 
po the hand of a Hall Caine to put upon paper the mental impressions Fret, Fuss and Fighting, 
and spiritual inspirations of a tremendous international cataclysm. Nothing Over-insistence,and J unk- 
like it has been committed to print on either side.” sorting. 


GOOD FICTION FOR THE FIRESIDE 
The Little Iliad By Maurice Hewlett $1.35 net. 


“TIrresistibly appealing.”-— Boston Transcript. “Bound to be a success.”— Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
“A distinctly original plot.’"-—Chicago Herald. 


$1.00 net. 


A Man’s Hearth By Eleanor M. Ingram $1.25 net. 
An appealing story of a young man’s struggle to manhood. Illustrated in color. 

The Man from the Bitter Roots By Caroline Lockhart $1.25 net. 
It is better than ‘‘Me-Smith.”” ‘A tense eagerness will hold you throughout every scene. 

The Obsession of Victoria Gracen By Grace L. H. Lutz $1.25 net. 


The author of ‘Marcia Schulyler’’ has here written the altogether entertaining account of what one fine 
woman did for her home town. Illustrated in color. 


MAKE THE BOYS AND GIRLS HAPPY WITH THESE 
American Boys’ Book of Bugs, Butterflies and Beetles _ 2.00 net. 


By DAN BEARD. 280 illustrations, some in color. A practical book about bugs, butterflies and beetles. 
Dan Beard knows what boys enjoy. 


Gold Seekers of ’49 si.2snet. Heidi $1.25 net. 
By EDWIN L.SABIN. Trail Blazers’ story of California and Panama. By JOHANNA SPYRI 
Illustrated. 


Translated by Elizabeth P. 
Stork. Stories All Children 
Love Series—the best 
‘illustrated, best printed, 
best translated edition of 
this famous story. With 


The Boy Scouts of Snow Shoe Lodge 1.25 net. 


By RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND. Boy Scouts winter sports and 
experiences in the Adirondacks. Illustrated. 


Winona of the Camp Fire. “Wohelo!” $1.25 net. 


a Wg = i . Kirk's colored 
MARGARET WIDDEMER, author of “‘The Rose Garden Husband. Maria L Kiri 
fa Fire Girls’ fun and adventure. Illustrated. illustrations. Cloth. 


ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, pritabeteuia 
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gives a quick, smooth, clean shave. 


Here’s a real safety ‘Sen 
guard razor—shaves ws 







in the only correct 
way—cuts close; 


doesn’t rough Ss Ta 
the skin. S if 


Like all 
Torrey 


razors, this new / 
safety has the 
perfect shaving 
he Hold like any 
othe real razor—it’s 
two-thirds size. Has 
reversible safety guard. 
If your dealer hasn't Torrey 
razors, write us; we'll tell 
you where to get them. Ask for 
Free Booklet, ‘How to Shave.” 

The new Torrey Hon- 

ing Strop has no equal. 
THE J. R. TORREY RAZOR COMPANY 

Dept. L, Worcester, Mass. 
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Keeps Your 
\Feet Dry 
Without 
Rubbers 
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DRI- Shoe eo oT 


Protect your family against 
wet feet. They will forget rub- 
bers—they can’t forget Dri-Foot. 
Two or three applications last 
allseason. Try a can. You'll 
never be without it after one 
good test. It makes shoes 
wear longer and shine as good 
asever. Guaranteed for 












ware stores, or mailed postpaid 
for 10c. 


TheFitz Chemical Company 


602 Broad Street, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
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rhe Near East from Within. With thirteen photo. 
gravure illustrations. Octavo, pp. viii-256. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. $3 net. 

In this volume are political memoirs 
that throw real light on events in the 
Ralkans. The author, as a trusted servant 
of the Emperor William II., had oppor. 
tunities to observe events behind the 
scenes before the great war began. Seeret 
diplomacy is here laid bare with frankness 
and a wealth of studied details, plans, and 
projects. The volume has attracted more 
attention than is usually accorded to ap 
unsigned work. The New York Syn 
described it as ‘‘a remarkable book, likely 
to attract wide attention,” while The 
Times alluded to its “extraordinary revela- 
tions about the course of German diplomacy 
regarding Turkey, Egypt, Russia, and the 
Balkan States.”” On the outbreak of war, 
the knowledge the author possest assumed 
to him such new importance that he felt 
under an obligation to impart it to the 
world. ‘‘Things which I did not under- 
stand seem to have become clear,” he 
says. ‘Events, the significant purport of 
which I did not earlier realize, now stand 
out vivid and strong from the chambers of 
my memory.” 


Northend, Mary H. Remodeled Farmhouses. 
Illustrated. Pp. 264. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $5, 

Miss Northend is well known as the 
author of ‘‘Colonial Homes and their 
Furnishings’ and ‘Historic Homes of 
New England.” She brings to this new 
work the same wide knowledge and en- 
thusiasm which have made her earlier 
descriptions delightful and _ instructive. 
Our forefathers used rare wisdom in choos- 
ing their home-site. American handi- 
work and workmanship were characterized 
by superior stanchness and thoroughness, 
so when love of outdoor life impels one to 
seek a home outside city limits he finds 
old homes well adapted to modern trans- 
formation. Miss Northend has selected 
over twenty examples of remodeled farm- 
houses and minutely describes the changes 
which transformed them into comfortable, 
beautiful homes. She considers every detail 
of arrangement, restoration of woodwork, 
available spaces, and every type of suit- 
able decoration, papering, and painting, 
so that the atmosphere may be kept 
harmonious, and comfort be the key- 
note of achievement. The illustrations 
are beautiful. 


Palmer, Frederick. My Year of the Great War. 
Illustrated. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 net. 

Mr. Palmer has a long record as war- 
correspondent, and it was expected that 
he would take front rank among chroniclers 
of the present war. He is the only official 
correspondent who was permitted to remain 
continuously with the French and British 
armies. He was also accorded the rare 
privilege of making a visit of inspection to 
the British fleet, his account of which is one 
of the unique passages of his book. He was 
for a time on the firing-line in northern 
France. He gives a vivid circumstantial 
description of German rule in Belgium, 
where he stayed for a time, but from the 
bitterness of which he escaped as quickly 
as he could. He notes the satisfaction of 
the people of Lorraine after the Germans 
had been driven back, leaving the brewery 
of Gerbéviller intact, but the church as full 
of holes as a Swiss cheese. He also visited 
Berlin, where he became convinced that 
the German “defensive” plea was ‘“‘the 
defensive of a people who think only in the: 
offensive.” 
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eres rene ation, Sv0" ilustratod. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

Of Isabel of Castile the world should 
know more. Her stanch aid to Columbus 
formed only a small part of her great 
eareer. Hers is really the story of a 
woman who was a great ruler, worthy to be 
named with Elizabeth and Catherine. 
Her life is the history of a nation in the 
making—the making that led to the great 
age of Charles V. and Philip II. When 
Isabel opened her eyes, her country was 
discredited and divided, the prey of 
stronger neighbors.” When she died it 
represented, in its union with Aragon, the 
predominant voice in the councils of 
Europe. And so it long remained. 


“Punch” Cartoons of the Great War. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $1.50 net. 

To convey popular seutiment no medium 
has ever been so effective as the cartoon. 
The cartoons of Punch particularly have 
always been taken, with a measure of 
justice, as having a kind of national sanc- 
tion. If any one in the future wants to 
know England’s attitude toward the 
major developments of the present war, let 
him turn to this volume, in which two 
hundred or so Punch cartoons have been 
gathered together. They are arranged in 
groups entitled ‘‘The Days Preceding the 
War,” ‘‘The Struggle,’ ‘“‘Uncle Sam,” 
“The Unspeakable Turk,” “Italia,” and 
the like. From the English point of view 
at least, Punch’s well-known wits of the 
pen—Bernard Partridge, Raven-Hill, and 
George Morrow, especially—have un- 
deniably risen to the occasion. One notes 
among their work a number of drawings 
already widely known outside their original 
setting, and destined perhaps to remain ina 
sense historic. The ‘Study of a Prussian 
Family Having its Morning Hate,’ for 
instance, is one that students of popular 
conceptions and misconceptions will not 
readily let die. 


Robinson, A.G. Cuba, Old and New. With 20 
full-page illustrations from original photographs. Small 
8vo, cloth, ornamental. New York: Longmans, Green 
&Co. $1.75 net. 

Mr. Robinson has already published a 
valuable book on Cuba, under the title 
“Cuba and the Intervention.”” His aim 
in this, his second book on the subject, was 
to present the main points in Cuban his- 
tory, keeping in mind the needs of readers 
for better knowledge in reaching any real 
understanding of the relations of the United 
States to Cuba. He writes after nearly 
twenty years of contact with Cuban 
affairs and from many visits to the island. 
He has had personal acquaintance with 
men who have been prominent since the 
American occupation. Besides dealing 
with the political history, there are chap- 
ters on the island’s natural features and 
economic resources. Other chapters give 
information for tourists. 


Rogers, Robert W. Babylonia and Assyria. 
Ulustrated. Two volumes. New York: The Abing- 
don Press. $10. 

This is a revised, largely rewritten, and 
expanded edition of Dr. Rogers’s well- 
known and important work, first published 
in 1900. More than 400 pages have here 
been added to the original edition. The 
account of excavations made in the valley 
of the Tigris and Euphrates is brought 
down to the present day, in the light of the 
latest discoveries. In this oldest of set- 
‘countries, the supposed site of the 








TIFFANY & Go. 


JEWELRY DIAMONDS PEARLS 

WATCHES CLOCKS SILVER 

CHINA GLASS BRONZES 
STATIONERY 


A STOCK UNEQUALLED IN 


VARIETY 
* QUALITY 
VALUE 


THE MAIL SERVICE GIVES PROMPT 
ATTENTION TO ALL INQUIRIES 


FIFTH AVENUE & 31” STREET 
New YORK 








A Christmas Suggestion 


Driftwood 
Crystals 


A dash of crystals on open 
fire fills the room with vivid 
rainbow colors. Price One 
Dollar delivered—large box. 


HOLIDAY OFFER: Six Boxes for 
$5.00 Prepaid 


DRIFTWOOD CRYSTAL CO. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


BARGAINS IN CHRISTMAS CARDS 
2 Doz. Christmas Post Cards.......... 25¢ 
1 Doz. Christmas Cards and Folders. .. .25¢ 
VERY PRETTY NO TWO ALIKE 
Sent anywhere on receipt of price 
WM. J. BURKHARDT, 165 Danforth Avenue, Jersey City, N.J. 
Established 1902 
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Eat nd Grow Thin 


Advice and Menus That 
Are Helping Thousands 


Everyone tells a fat friend what nof to eat; this book shows 
what he can eat—and grow thin. 





y used the book “EAT AND GROW THIN,” assuring us that these 
directions, when followed, do actually reduce weight. 


Brice $1.00 net, Avan E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Ave., New York 


many voluntary testimonials from those who have 
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The Smoothest Smok 
Tobaceg 


ET yore pipe carry .the fire o’ 
fren’ship far beyond Chris’mus, 
an’ its smoke be an incense to the 


memory o’ those who fot 


remembered you. 


Velvet, the Smoothest Smoking To- 
bacco, in your pipe—how much it 
helps! With its smoothness, fra- 
orance, full-flavored qualities me//owed 
in during its long, two years’ ageing 
—Nature’s way. 


Let its cheerful ““homey’’ qualities bring you 
that “‘all’s for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds’’ feeling. 


If you area woman who reads this, try giving the 
man you think most of a 
humidor jar of VELVET 
for a Christmas present. 
It’sachummything todo. 


A hint:—With every humi- 
dor jar of VELVET a pleas- 
ing Christmas surprise. 


Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition’s highest award—The 
Grand Prix—has been awarded 
to VELVET ‘for its superior 
quaiity.’’ 


Liggett «Myers Jobacco G. 
5c Metal-lined Bags 10c Tins 
One Pound Glass Humidors 
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Garden of Eden, British and Turkish 
soldiers for weeks have been contending 
for mastery. 


Rolland, Romain. Some Musicians of Former 
Days. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 net. 

The author of ‘‘Jean-Christophe” dis- 
played in that work so profound a knowl- 
edge of music and musicians that there is 
nothing surprizing in his having built up, 
alongside his immense fame as a novelist, 
a fame scarcely less enviable in the field of 
musical criticism. The present work is a 
companion volume to Rolland’s ‘‘ Musicians 
of To-day,” already in its third American 
edition. It consists of six essays, ‘‘The 
Beginning of Opera,” ‘‘Luigi Rossi’s 
‘Orfeo,’’’ ‘‘Notes on Lully,’’ and papers 
on Gliick, Grétry, and Mozart as revealed 
in his letters. An air in musical notation 
from Rossi’s ‘Orfeo,’ the first opera 
played in Paris, closes the volume. The 
essays contain all manner of personal im- 
pressions, biographical material, brief pas- 
sages of analysis, and a copious quotation 
of musical phrases. 


Shaw, Anna Howard, D.D., M.D. With collabo- 
ration of E. Jordan. Pp.336. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers. $3. 

Much in the early life of Dr. Shaw is not 
generally known, but those early years 
have vital interest for thoughtful readers. 
They are actually as good as many stories. 
Dr. Shaw has possest not only a purpose, 
but asenseof humor. Descended from the 
Shaws of Rothiemurchus, in Scotland, she 
was born in 1847, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
one of several children, the mother and six 
children following the father to America 
in 1851. She writes of an exciting voyage 
and subsequent family poverty in Massa- 
chusetts, after which came a removal to 
Michigan, where she became a veritable 
hewer of wood and drawer of water. 
Difficulties innumerable were encountered 
with a smiling front and an invincible de- 
termination. Lessons valuable to any one 
may be drawn from her life. Her pages 

are full of vital facts. 


Sherrill, Charles H. French Memories of 
Eighteenth-Century America. Illustrated. New 

ork: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2 net. 

French memoirs are unfailingly enter- 
taining, but this volume has for Americans 
an additional interest. Virtually it is a pic- 
ture of American life as our forefathers lived 
it—their politics, their amusements, their 
dress, their social entertainments—seen 
through French eyes. Mr. Sherrill, former- 
ly ambassador to the Argentine Republic, 
was given access by the French Govern- 
ment to quantities of unpublished material 
in the various Parisian archives, and from 
these and fifty or more published memoirs 
of French men and women who visited 
this country between 1775 and 1800 he has 
put together a complete survey of society 
during the Revolutionary epoch. The vol- 
ume is illustrated with paintings and en- 
gravings of the period. 


Thayer, William Roscoe. The Life and Letters 
of John Hay. Illustrated. 2 vols. Buston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $5 net. 

There are many persons probably who 
would agree with Mr. Howells in ranking 
John Hay as the ablest statesman of his 
time. Among American public men of the 
last two generations there was no more 
vivid and engaging personality. This was 
largely true because, in our generation of 
specialized efficiency, Hay was an almost 
unique example of the well-rounded publie¢ 
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man of an earlier day, a statesman who was 
also a poet and a man of letters. The 
record of his life and correspondence would 
have had a many-sided appeal, even if the 
task of editing them had fallen into less 
competent hands than those of the author 
of “The Life and Times of Cavour.” Mr. 
Thayer's work is based on a mass ef letters, 
diaries, and other manuscript material 
turned over to him by Mr. Hay’s family. 
Hay’s early life in Illinois, his years of 
service as Lincoln’s private secretary, his 
diplomatic life in Spain, France, Austria, 
and England, his career as Secretary of 
State and as an editor and man of letters, 
taken together, form one of the most im- 
portant and intimate records of our social 
history during the last half-century. Not 
the least interesting aspect of the book is 
the light it throws on many figures still 
active in American affairs. 


Ticknor, Caroline (Editor). Dr. Holmes’s 
Boston. Illustrated. Pp. 214. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. $6. 

An inspiring subject has here given Miss 
Ticknor the opportunity of presenting a 
book satisfactory in many ways. It aims 
to present the Boston of Holmes as set 
forth by himself; passages have been 
gleaned from his works and been fitted 
together in chronological order. His re- 
flections and his descriptions make a pic- 
turesque whole. They could with equal 
truthfulness be said to reveal ‘‘Boston’s 
Dr. Holmes.” Boston loved its little poet- 
doctor, and so does every one who is famil- 
iar with his work. His love for the State 
House and its gilded dome, the Boston 
Common and its elms, was a vital part of 
his being. In inimitable language he “‘dis- 
coursed upon the city’s problems, pointed 
out roguishly its eccentricities, touched 
gently its sorrows, and enlivened and in- 
structed his fellow minds with his flow of 
wit and wisdom.” Boston was, with him, 
a “state of mind’’ and bears the imprint 
of the personality of one who ealled his 
State House the ‘‘Hub” of the solar sys- 
tem. One feels almost as tho reading old 
letters of a well-loved relative when per- 
using these intimate criticisms of places 
and people, and fits his life and experi- 
ences into the poetic quotations chosen by 
theeditor. His pridein and love of his city 
are constantly illustrated. We have here a 
beautiful book, human, humorous, and 
all-embracing in its friendly understanding 
of human life and its every-day problems. 
It reveals the best of Boston, as. described 
by one who loved it. 


White, Stewart Edward. The Rediscovered 
Country. Map and many illustrations. Garden 
City, L. I.: Doubleday, Page & Co. $2. 

Mr. White in this volume goes far away 
from his accustomed fields, penetrating as 
he does the game-fields of British East 
Africa, while, on one of his trips, he entered 
German East Africa between Lakes Natron 
and Victoria Nyanza, where he found a 
region still unknown to white men. It 
was two years ago that he set out for this 
country. The book contains his diary of 
his trip. It describes the country, climate, 
and game-fields, not to mention the many 
adventures of the author and his com- 
panion, Mr. Cunninghame. 


Williams, Sherman. New York’s Part in History. 
Illustrations and Maps. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


$2.50 net. 

While the history of New York has been 
neglected, according to Mr. Williams, that 
of Massachusetts has received an unfair 














Stokes’ Holiday Books 
Especially Selected for Suitable. Christmas Gifts 


The LORD or MISRULE 


and OTHER POEMS 
By ALFRED NOYES 





=e 





Contains all’ Mr. Noyes’ lyric poetry 
written since COLLECTED POEMS in 1913. 
The title poem treats in the author’s best 
lyric style of an old English May Day cus- 
tom. Among other poems in the volume are 
“The Phi Beta Kappa Poem” (Harvard, 
1915), “The Searchlights,” “A Salute from 
the Fleet,” “The Trumpet Call.” 


Cover inlay and Frontispiece in color by Spencer 
B. Nichols. Cloth, 8vo, $1.60 net. 


MAKING MONEY By OWEN JOHNSON 


Young love and youthful ambitions are the moving forces in this 
vigorous Johnson novel. A wattle of hearts and dollars, it is, with a 
charming heroine and an exciting plot. Illustrated by Flagg. Wrapper 
in gold. ; Cloth, 12mo, $1.35 net. 


CRIDIRON NICHTS By ARTHUR WALLACE DUNN 


The Gridiron Club of Washington and its famous dinners. Here we 
see the world’s notables with their masks off —the humorous side of 
National American politics and history in the making. With 110 illus- 
trations, cartoons, etc. Cloth, quarto, $5.00 net. 


The BARBIZON PAINTERS 2: 42t1ur Hozser 


The lives and work of Corot, Millet, Rousseau and their fellows. 
With 100 good reproductions in sepia representing the best and most 
characteristic work of the Barbizon school. Cloth, 8vo, $1.75 net. 


SHADOWS or FLAMES 
By AMELIE RIVES (Princess Troubetzkoy) 


Clean, yet trembling with passion, the dramatic love-life of Sophy, 
the “happiness hunter,’’ makes a generous, satisfying novel. Frontis- 
piece in color. Cloth, 12mo, $1.35 net. 


The AMERICAN COUNTRY CIRL 


By MARTHA FOOTE CROW 


Especially written for country girls, this book will be of interest and 
benefit to all young women. It shows the many neglected opportunities 
of country life, and points out ways and means to make life more happy, 
useful and efficient. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 8v0, $1.50 net. 




















Boys’ and Girls’ ASK-AT- HOME QUESTIONS 


By MARIAN E. BAILEY 








eae as ee 4 
Can a chicken smell? | A book of correct, simple and enter- ra 
| 4 cag te ey de aaa | taining answers to many of the questions Pd 
| What is an atom? that children continually ask. Illustrated. 
| Why does it rain? $1.25 net. Pg 
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LIBRARY or IRISH LITERATURE ? ee. 


Six volumes of the best that Ireland has produced, embra- .¢ STOKES co. 


: > Publish 
cing works of poetry, humor, sport, oratory and legends. _¢° 449 anergy 


Complete descriptions of the Library of Irish Litera- o New York 
ture and other books on this page are givenin our 48- a Please send 

page illustrat.d Holiday Catalog. Write for our new of C] Holiday Catalog 
48-page booklet, NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, Pd [1 New Books for Children 


describing over 200 splendid books for young people. ar 


Either or both of these booklets will be sent without charge. oo 


° 
Please use coupon. 4 BGS 5 00d2k0 44 ¥ vacates ponte 
v2 
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Ferro-Concrete cut the cost of 


this building over 940000 


This National Cash Register Co. office building 
at Dayton, Ohio, was originally designed by the 
architects, in structural steel. 


Later, however, it was found that 
the steel could not be procured for 
five or six months—a delay too 
great to be considered. The arch- 
itects knew the possibilities of con- 
crete, but knew, also, that concrete 
was a material of peculiar character- 
istics a medium to be handled 
only by engineers equipped through 
specialized study and long experi- 
ence in its use. 


So they placed the problem in 
the hands of Ferro Engineers, with- 
out competition. ‘We redesigned and 
built the structural portion of the 
building in Ferro Concrete, cover- 
ing every detail as in the original 
plans. 


A little over six months later, 
just about the time the structural 
steel would have been received, the 
roof was on! 


But this change of material saved 
more than time. The final cost of 
the finished structure was reduced by 
over $40,000! 


We do not, of course, guarantee 
such economies of time and money 
in each individual case. But we do 
guarantee every economy possible 
when consistent with Ferro stand- 
ards of quality in building. Back 
of this guarantee we stand as a firm 
of engineering specialists — one of the 
largest, oldest and strongest financially 
in the world— with a record of per 
formance for many of the most impor 
tant concerns in the country. 

If you are considering building a factory, 
warehouse, office building or any other large 
structure— 

Write for Booklet B-4 
which contains information of real value to the 
prospective builder. We shall be glad to give 
you any information you desire about our work, 
or about building in general. We work under 
any form of contract, but you will be particu- 
larly interested in the Ferro Profit-sharing Con- 
tract as explained in our booklet. Write today, 
stating the name of your firm and your position. 








degree of attention, owing to the fact that 
most of our distinguished historians haye 
been born and bred in the Bay State. Aj 
this, to follow our author, is particularly 
true of New York’s part in the Revolution, 
How many people know that Bunker Hj} 
and the Boston Massacre were duplicated 
in the neighborhood of Manhattan, with 
equally important results? The ‘New 
York Tea-Party” was as significant as jts 
rival of Boston Harbor. But Mr. Williams 
is not concerned with the Revolution 
alone. He describes New York under the 
Indians, under the Dutch, and under the 
English, in the days of Hamilton, Living. 
ston, and Fulton, as well as the Erie Canal, 
and the achievements of Seward. In a 
final chapter he describes the public-school 
system of the State. The author is Chief 
of the School Libraries Division of the 
University of the State of New York. 
His volume has been prepared with much 
sense of proportion and is written in an 
attractive style. 


Winter, William. Vagrant Memories. Illus. 
trated. New York: Geo. H. Doran Company. $3 net, 
“ No writer on the theater in America 
has a longer memory or a wider acquain- 
tance with its great figures past and present 
than Mr. Winter. His various volumes 
are coming to form a veritable and invalu- 
able library of stage-annals. In the presenti 
work Mr. Winter tells of Lester Wallack 
and his gifted cousin, James W. Wallack, 
Jr., Augustin Daly and his famous com- 
pany, William Warren, of the old Boston 
Museum, Henry Irving, Forbes-Robertson, 
Mark Smith, the old comedian, Edwin 
Adams (of ‘‘Enoch Arden”’ fame), and his 
intimate friends of this generation, E. H. 
Sothern and Julia Marlowe. Not so 
much their private lives as their ideals and 
the technique of their art are his theme. 
He tells many amusing anecdotes. One of 
the virtues of his method is to give cireum- 
stantial details of the appearance and 
mannerisms of actors—a method that is 
unequaled for bringing before the reader’s 
eye the concrete impression of great 
moments and personages of the past. 


Young, Norwood. Napoleon in Exile: Elba. 
With 51 illustrations. Large octavo, pp. 336. Napo- 
leon in Exile: St. Helena. With two colored 
frontispieces and 100 illustrations. Two volumes. 
Large octavo. Pp. 347-368. Philadelphia: John C. 
Winston Company. $7 net. 

It is now a hundred years since Napoleon 
went headlong to ruin at Waterloo and 
something like an eclipse settled over the 
Napoleonic épopée. For a considerable 
time little was published about him. But 
every detail in his life in later years has 
been made familiar to all well-read persons 
until he stands revealed, not as his wor- 
shipers desired, but about as he was. The 
three volumes before us form a notable 
contribution to this literature. They con- 
tain new material both in the text and the 
illustrations. The Elban episode has not 
heretofore received the attention from 
historians that it deserved. Mr. Young 
thinks it reveals Napoleon ‘‘ unencumbered 
by the weight of the empire and not yet 
given up to the pose for posterity.” It 
largely explains St. Helena. Madame 
Mere, Marie Louise, Pauline Bonaparte, 
Madame Walewski, frequently appear on 
the scene. The two volumes dealing with 
the St. Helena supplement the one on 
Elba, and contain valuable matter. Mr. 
Young takes issue with O’Meara, Las 
Cases, Autommarchi, and Montholon, 
whose writings, he says, are “tainted with 
deliberate misrepresentation and false 
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hood.” There is an apparently complete 
rehabilitation of Sir Hudson Loew, who 
for nearly a century has borne the weight 
of execration for supposed persecution of 


Napoleon. 


Zwemer, Samuel M. Childhood in the Mos- 
lem World. Illustrated. 8vo. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. $2 net. 

Dr. Zwemer, author of ‘Arabia, the 
Cradle of Islam,’’ who was so recently in 
this country preparing for an early return 
to the Near East, in this volume makes a 
plea for Mohammedan children. It is 
accompanied by profuse illustrations made 
from a remarkable collection of fine photo- 
graphs. The claims of children living 
under the influence of Islam are eloquently 
set forth. Both in text and in illustra- 
tions, Dr. Zwemer’s book covers ground 
hitherto practically untouched in Moham- 
medan literature. Its value lies primarily 
in the fact that the author knows his 
subject thoroughly, having studied it at 
first hand. 

II 
THIRTY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Aleott, Louisa M. Little Women. Illustrated 
by Jessie Willeox Smith. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.50 net. 

Miss Alcott’s famous book for girls has 
received very sympathetic treatment at the 
hands of Jessie Willeox Smith, who has 
done for it a number of full-page color 
illustrations. The edition is further em- 
bellished with gorgeous gilt edges, remind- 
ing one of the ‘‘ Poetic Garlands,’’ which 
graced every household in years gone by. 
We welcome any issue of ‘‘ Little Women,” 
and we are sure that there must always be 
a sale for a book of this character. 


Bailey, Marian E. Boys’ and Girls’ Ask-At- 
Home Questions. Pp. 247. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. $1.25 net. 

Marian Bailey balks at nothing in this 
interesting book. It is a catechism of useful 
knowledge. There are over three hundred 
and ten questions. He who knew the 
answers to all of them would be well forti- 
fied, not only against children, but against 
the world. The author subdivides her 
subject into questions about live things 
out-of-doors—about the sky, the earth, the 
air, water, and natural laws. There are 
twenty chapters. For want of a better 
title to give to the final chapter, she calls 
it ‘‘Just Questions.”” That describes her 
book. It is just questions! 

Barbour, Ralph Henry. Left-Tackle Thayer. 
Illustrated by C. M. Relyea. Pp. 338. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25 net. 

This is one of Mr. Barbour’s football- 
stories, wherein a new student at Brimfield 
Academy tries for the team, becomes a 
member, and works his way through awk- 
wardness to victory. Mr. Barbour is de- 
tailed and thorough in his description of 
the ‘‘game.”’ 


Brown, Abbie Farwell. Kisington Town. Pp. 
213. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net. 

Miss Brown has drawn her chief in- 
Spiration from the general spirit of the 
times. Her title-page bears the significant 
motto, ‘‘Blessed are the peacemakers.” 
The story deals with the imaginary town 
of Kisington, besieged by a war-lord and 
his militaristic followers—a war-lord whose 
mustache, as shown by the illustration, 
gives one the idea that we have seen such 
a war-lord before. To show that the pen 
is mightier than the sword, or that the 
read word is mightier than gunpowder, the 





Carefully Selected Walnuts 


FROM CALIFORNIA GROVES 


FILL THE PACKAGE 


The finest walnuts of the world are 
grown in California, and to insure your 
getting them as we carefully choose them 
for you, this Association is sending them 
out in packages bearing this label. 


Diamond Brand 
Walnuts 


It is always economy to buy good walnuts, 
but there has never been any sure way before. 











Now there is—the package. 


So buy walnuts in the package—always and 
often. 


Use them in many ways you have never thought of 
before. The recipe booklet in each package gives many 
suggestions — such as—salted, candied, walnut bread, 
cake, salads, and other delightful recipes. The food value 


of walnuts is greater than that of meat. 


You will want these large, full, beautifully white 
walnuts for the Holidays. 


—for Christmas candies 
—the Christmas tree 
—the stockings 
—the box of goodies 
—the Christmas feast 

The bright red and green pack- 
age will help in the Christmas trim- 
mings—and make a Christmassy 
gift. 


25¢ “izes 50c 
If you cannot buy from your 


dealer, we will mail prepaid 
upon receipt of 30c or 60c. 


CALIFORNIA WALNUT 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Los Angeles, California 
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Westinghouse 
Ford Systems 





Starting—Lighting—Ignition 
HE new equipment for Ford Cars is now ready; it has been 
thoroughly tested on Ford Cars in all conditions, and over all 


sorts of roads, and has demonstrated its thorough reliability. 


The Starting and Lighting unit is mounted on adjustable brackets, and is driven 
by a Westinghouse Compensating Sprocket through a special silent chain, three tons 


strong. 


Everything necessary for the equipment comes with it—switches, armored wires, 


storage battery, pressed steel battery box, and all details. 


immediately. 


Deliveries can be made 


For further information fill in the coupon and mail to the nearest Station or Agency. 
Exhibited at New York and Chicago Automobile Shows 


Atlanta, Ga., Ozburn Automobile Supply Co. 
Baltimore, Md., The Richardson Garage 
Buffalo, N. Y., Motor Parts Co. 

Chicago, Ill., Motor Car Supply Co. 

Cleveland, O., The Auto Electric Equipment Co. 
Denver, Col., Shaffer Auto Supply Co. 
Houston, Texas, Tel-Electric Co. 

Kansas City, Mo., The Equipment Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Reinhard Bros. Co. 

New Orleans, La., Shuler Rubber & Supply Co. 
Oclwein, Ia., Chas. W. Bopp 


hi FE, 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Severin Tire & Supply Co. 

Omaha, Neb., Powell Supply Co. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Pittsburgh Auto Equipment Co. 

Springfield, Mass., Motor Parts Co. 

St. Louis, Mo., Phoenix Automobile Supply Co. 

Washington, D. C., Record Auto Supply & Ser- 
vice Co. . 

Wichita Falls, Tex., Western Auto Supply Co. 

Chicago, IIll., Cleveland, Ohio, Detroit, Mich., 
Indianapolis, Ind., New York, N. Y., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Westinghouse Sales-Service 
Stations 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
= 


t Department 























learn prices 
on Westing- 
house’ Electric 
Starting - Lighting 
and Starting - Light- 
ing-Ignition Systems 
for my Ford Car. Mail to 


Shadyside Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
For Canada: Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 





STANDARD FAMILY PHYSICIAN 
In two large volumes, illustrated. Cloth. $15.00 per set. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. Pubs., NEW YORE 








How to Reach the Indian Summer of Personal Enjoyment 


The House We Live In 


Talks About the Body and the 
Right Use of It 


By Wittiam Extior Gairris, L.H-.D. 
An Inspiring and Profitable Volume to Read at 
A 


an ™“ 

‘The most enjoyable time of life comes after one is 
sixty, and, if personal experience be the criterion, 
after seventy.” 3 

Thus testifies the author of this book; and its pages 
tell attractively why and how this can be so—how this 
“Indian Summer”’ can be wisely and happily reached. 
The book’s directions are choice and charming. 

16mo, Cloth, 60 cents; postpaid, 68 cents 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEWYORK 














ATO GASTRICA 
By Achilles Rose, M.D. net, $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


Zycos Thermometers 
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besieging monarch visits Kisington himself, 
to see the places that have been the scenes 
of the stories, with the result that the war 
comes to a very speedy end, and all 
because of a boy’s power to read. The 
book should be cordially greeted by libra- 
rians. Miss Brown has a sense of humor 
regarding American libraries. There jg 
much entertainment throughout the stories, 


Burnett, Frances Hodgson. The Lost Prinee, - 


~~ 415. New York: The Century Company. $1.35 
net. 

Mrs. Burnett’s latest story has a roman- 
tic fascination that carries it outside the 
realm of distinctively juvenile publica- 
tions. It is as interesting for old readers 
as for young. It is much on the order of 
“The Prisoner of Zenda.” One can very 
readily guess, at the beginning, that tho 
the lost Prince may have lived five hun- 
dred years before the story opens, the 
father of the little hero is none other thana 
descendant of the lost Prince, waiting to 
come into his own again as King of Samavia, 
No boy or girl reader will fail to appre- 
ciate the beauty of the relationship which 
exists between the young hero and his 
father, as well as between the young hero 
and a little cripple boy off the streets of 
London, who becomes his bosom friend 
and companion. These boys togetherare 
selected by the king, who is to come into 
his own again, for a pilgrimage through 
London, Paris, Berlin, and other large 
cities, in order to spread the news that it is 
time for all good Samavians to rise and 
rescue their blest country from the hands 
of designing parties. Mrs. Burnett’s style 
is charming, even tho at times there is a 
tendeney to be a little oversentimental. 
‘“‘The Lost Prince” may not be as popular 
among children as ‘Little Lord Fauntle- 


-roy,” but it will meet with the cordial 


reception 
Garden.” 


which greeted ‘‘The Secret 


Chapin, Anna Alice. The Every-day Fairy 
k. Illustrated in color by Jessie Willcox Smith, 
Pp. 160. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2 net. 
This story has a mixture of imagination 
with excellent realism in its treatment of 
child-life. It is a series of tales told toa 
sensitive little boy, who when a baby was 
rescued during a shipwreck, and is now 
guarded by an overzealous lady. He makes 
friends with a family next door, consisting 
of a splendid motherkin and her four chil- 
dren, one of whom eventually turns out 
to be the little fellow’s twin-sister. This 
motherkin tells many of the stories. There 
is some improbability in the plot, but 
such flashes as the little boy’s first ad- 
ventures beyond the garden-wall, and his 
struggle with his own child-nature, make 
the book worth while. 


Cullison, Irene Margaret. Mother Goose 
Finger-Plays. Pp. 32. Philadelphia: George Ww. 
Jacobs & Co. 60 cents. 

In a short introduction the author of this 
book says: ‘‘Finger-plays help materially 
in giving concrete form to the rhythm 
of the jingles.”’ With this idea in mind, she 
has collected a number of the Mother- 
Goose jingles, and has indicated various 
stage-directions as to how different lines 
should be acted by the fingers as a repertory 
company. The book will find a warm 
welcome at such times as when children 
are spending a story-hour in somebody's 
lap. The author takes the subject perhaps 
a little too seriously. Disciples of Froebel 
will revel in a book of this type. 
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Buy a Better Starter Battery 


Buy batteries as you buy tires. 
Look to their worth. 


Don’t be misled by the outside appearance of 
the box. Paint and pretty things don’t make 
electric power. 


Look down into it! 


For that’s where power is stored in your starter 
battery. 


Any manufacturer can, if he wants to go to the expense, 
duplicate USL doweled and dove-tailed boxes, and lead 
covered terminals, handles and screws. 


What he can’t give you are new-type USL exclusive 
machine pasted plates—the marvelous plates which 
make USL batteries last longer than any other starter 
batteries ever built. 


We own and control exclusively the special machinery for 
manufacturing the machine pasted plates. 


Put a new-type USL in your car and get away from bat- 
tery trouble. They are built in sizes to fit any car made. 


Let us tell you all about this marvelous new-type starter 
battery. Write for our book, ‘‘The Black Box Mystery 
Explained,”’ price 50c, but free to you if you send us name 
and model of your car. You'll find it interesting. Write 
for it today. 


New-type USL starter batteries are sold with a fif- 
teen months’ guarantee. Free inspection as often 
as you require it. No limit on this free service. 


U S Light & Heat Corporation 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Storage Batteries 
and the famous USL Electric Starter 
BRANCHES: 
New York Boston Cleve.and Kansas City St. Louis 
Chicago Buffalo Washington Detroit San Francisco 


Service stations maintained in every section of the country 
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can be 
made by 
yourself into 
scores of useful 
and uniquely beauti- 
ful things for Christmas 
Giving at the mere cost of a 
few thin boards of Cypress, ‘‘the 
wood eternal,’’ and ‘‘a little pleasant 
labor lovingly done.’’ 


nor MAKE HIM A “SUGI”’ CYPRESS BOX? 


—to keep his cigars in (let him call it a humidor if he wants to.) 
Or, on the other hand, why should not YOU put in a little time and a little easy 
and interesting work and make HER a royal serving tray of Sugi Cypress—that will 
add real distinction to your dining-room and delight her more than 
any conventional gift of greater cost. Anyhow, the first thing to do is to 


Get the NEW CYPRESS “SUGI” BOOK: 


“THE MOST USABLE FREE BOOK EVER PRINTED FOR FOLKS LIKE YOU AND US.” 


This box was 
made by a society 
girl of New Orleans. 





It tells not only how you can reproduce perfectly the rare and coveted Antique Japanese Driftwood 
effects by scorching and brushing off a piece of ‘‘just ordinary lumber” —eeenane in your own kitchen or 
cellar) but also why Cypress, owing to its peculiar properties is the only wood the Sugi treatment will 
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work on—aside from the fact that no other American wood offers similarly ornate natural grain. 


The SUGI process IS NOT “PYROGRAPHY” nor anything like it. 


You do 


nodesigningortracing orcoloring—simply bring out the natural beauty and distinction of the wood. The 
book also lists numberless suggesticns as to What to Make—from a glove box to panelling for the library. 


DON’T MISS IT—AND DON’T DELAY. 


Wh i Mansion,aB 








low. Farm,aSt 


WRITE FOR VOL. 26. SENT FREE. 


ing-Porch or just a Fence ,remember—"‘With Cypress You Build But Once"’ 


3 Let our ““ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


| SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1223 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER'S. _ 


_1223 Heard National Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


{F HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY 








UNDER THE CARE OF THE JAPANESE WAR 
OFFICE, a book of intimate first-hand insights into the Russo- 
Japanese War, with numerous actual snapshots. $1.50 postpaid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 








RECENT HARVARD Books 


Essays in Social Justice 
By T. N. CARVER $2.00 


The author presents a cure for poverty, which he con- 
siders as unnecessary as malaria or yellow fever. His 
cure reaches the source of the trouble. 


Second Partition of Poland 
By R. H. LORD $2.25 
An account of the events from the outbreak of the 


Russo-Turkish war in 1787 to the dismemberment 
of Poland six years later. 


Aspects of the Tariff Question 
By F. W. TAUSSIG $2.00 


A discussion of. tariff problems ‘in general with de- 
tailed illustrations from the sugar, steel and textile 


industries. 
Problems in Market Distribution 
By A. W. SHAW $1.00 


Bibliography of Municipal Govern- 


ment. By w. B. MUNRO $2.50 
Two Commencement Addresses 

By HENRY CABOT LODGE $ .35 
Chaucer and His Poetry 

By G. L. KITTREDGE $1.26 





Harvard University Press 
42 University Hall Cambridge, Mass. 














ARTZIBASHEF 


is the prophet of modern 
Russian fiction. 


EDMUND GOSSE says: ‘‘In Russia alone 
among the countries of central and 
eastern Europe, the novel has developed 
with a radical originality. ... That the 
Russians have indicated a path to new fields in the 
somewhat outworn province of novel-writing is abun- 
dantly manifest.” 


Artzibashef represents Russian fiction at its best. 


s 
Sanine $1.35 net 


**It swept intelligent Russia as no book in our 
time has swept any country.”*—London Times. 


Breaking-Point | $1.40 ne: 


‘‘Sanine was a work of genius—of that magic 
imperishable flavor which seems so lacking in 
our timid, paltering, unreal fiction. And 
Breaking-Point, 1 believe, isa far greater book.”’ 


—Boston Transcript. 
8 a . 
The Millionaire | $1.25 net 
‘Tt is one of the most notable books of the 
present season.”’—New York Times. 


ARTZIBASHEF 


is indispensable to proper comprehension of 
the soul of restless Russia. Its highest ex- 
pression is in his novels. 


Published by 
B. W. HUEBSCH, 225 Fifth avenue, New York City 
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Eaton, Walter P. 
Patrol. 
$1 net. 


Boy Scouts of the Wild 
Pp. 302. Boston: W. A. Wilde Compame 


Mr. Eaton, having created for himself 
an audience by his Boy-Scout books, and 
having made familiar to his readers the 
character of Peanut, adds to this year’s 
output a new volume in which he intro- 
duces Peanut as a young Scout Master, 
Mr. Eaton, like many writers on the Boy- 
Scout movement, undertakes the simple 
task of novelizing the Boy-Scout Handbook, 


Evans, C.S. Stories from the Earthly Paradise, 
by William Morris. Pp. 247. New York: Longmans 
Green & Co. $1.25 net. : 

Now that there are no more fairy-tale 
volumes coming from Andrew Lang, his 
publishers have to look elsewhere. The 
present volume will be a fitting companion 
to other books along the same line issued 
from time to time. The opening tale here 
presented, ‘‘Atlanta’s Race,” is one which 
any youngster would thoroughly enjoy, 
There is an introduction which explains 
well the significance of the esthetic poets 
of Morris’s time, and gives a few facts re- 
garding the life of Morris and the cir- 
cumstances under which his ‘‘ Earthly Para- 
dise’’ was written. The illustrations are 
in imitation of old woodeuts. The cover- 
design is most attractive. 


Gordon, W. J. Flags of the Worid, Past and 
Present, Their Story and Associations. 500 illus- 
trations. Pp. 256. London arid: New York: Frederick 
Warne & Co. $2.25 net. 

This book explains the origin, meaning, 
and use of flags in every official path of 
maritime life. Written very largely from 
the English point of view, the greater part 
of the book is taken up with describing 
the graphic illustrations of flags and royal 
standards and flag etiquette in the Army, 
Navy, and yacht clubs of England. The 
book is a fascinating one wherein not 
only are the strict courtesies of flag-raising 
and flag-lowering described, but in a full 
introduction the history of the develop- 
ment of the British flag is understand- 
ingly given. There is a small section de- 
voted to the evolution of the American 
Stars and Stripes, but all sections are made 
subservient to a full explanation of British 
insignia. 

Green, L. Worthington. Two American Boys 
in the War-Zone. Pp. 282. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1 net. 

In this book there is something doing 
from the very start, with a series of 
breathless—tho stereotyped—adventures, 
that take young heroes into Russia over 
the Caucasus Mountains, into a ship which 
is blown up by a mine, and finally into the 
hands of the commander of an Austrian 
torpedo-boat, who packs them off home. 
When the story opens, these precocious 
youths have just returned from hair-raising 
adventures in Mexico. Their foolish par- 
ents let them take this second trip, tho 
warned beforehand of their children’s pre- 
dilections for the ‘‘hero-business.”” No 
sooner do the boys arrive in Russia than 
their father is discovered to have on one 
side of his family German blood, and the 
consequence is that the father is held 
prisoner for fear he is a spy. 


Hall, A. Neely. Home-made Toys for Girls and 
Boys. Pp. 217. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1.25 net. 


The ingenuity of Mr. Hall has led him 
to point out how to do many seemingly 
simple things. Were it possible to take 
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The 


the time, one would like to make many 
of the home-made toys here suggested. For 
instance, what more tempting than to take 
the works of an old clock and utilize 
them in the manufacture of a “erris-wheel? 
What more delightful task than to take 
the same old works and attach them to a 
home-made automobile? How many boys 
could be kept away from the task of con- 
structing an elevator as simple as the one 
suggested by Mr. Hall for a toy office- 
building? Altogether here is a book which, 
like the others by the same author, will 
keep many idle hands busy in profitable 
channels. 4 


Hunt, Clara W. What Shall We Read to the 
Children? Pp. 136. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1 net. 

This is an excellent guide, dealing with 
books for children of early years. It is 
addrest primarily to parents. The author 
emphasizes the responsibility of the home 
in the guidance of juvenile taste. Miss 
Hunt herself, head of the Children’s 
Department of the Brooklyn Publie Li- 
brary, has had varied experience in the 
use of books, and she recommends those 
volumes with which she has had tiie best 
results. She takes no namby-pamby view 
of her subject, nor does she belittle the 
possibilities of the modern child. She 
ranges herself on the side of imagination, 
and deplores what she calls the gentle, 
simplifying methods of certain ambitious 
editors.‘ She is not overcordial to the 
educational theorist, nor is she over- 
rigorous in her grading of children’s books. 
Her style is almost colloquial in its sim- 
plicity, and she writes with a certain 
human understanding and a pleasing sense 
of humor. Her aim is to develop in the 
child from the very earliest years a love of 
the beautiful, a reverence for the ideal, and 
a regard for the best. The book is to be 
warmly recommended. 


Hurlbut, Jesse Lyman. The Story of Jesus: 
A Complete Life of Christ. Written in Simple 
Language and Based on the Gospel Narrative. 200 
illustrations. Pp. 496. Philadelphia: The John C. 
Winston Company. $1.50. 

The present volume sets out consciously 
to create an atmosphere of time and 
place and of the personality of Jesus. Dr. 
Hurlbut’s volume, with its numerous and 
interesting pictures, presents the story much 
after the manner of many Sunday-school 
teachers. He has been anxious to infuse 
into his text all the information necessary 
for our understanding of the Biblé. He 
at times quotes directly passages from the 
New Testament. The book may find a 
warm welcome in well-defined channels, but 
in literary tone it suffers when comparison 


is made with the literary tone of the Bible 
itself. 


Jonckheere, Robert. When I Was a Boy in 
lum. Pp. 153. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. 75 cents net. 


This is one of a series of books dealing 
with children of other lands. Every one, 
young and old, is now interested in stricken 
Belgium. The author, who is a refugee 
and has made a new start in business 
since coming to America, not only recounts 
the chief incidents in his life as a boy, but 
brings his narrative up to date by telling 
of those horrible days of invasion, when 
his family were driven hither and thither 
until they could make their escape. The 
greater portion of the book is given over 
to directions as to games played by Bel- 
gian boys, and to accounts of school-life. 
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Give Christmas Gifts 
That Are Useful _ 


Christmas can be made a much 
happier time by making your gifts 
inch and practical. Every woman 
who likes to make her table at- 
tractive by little niceties of service 
would -be overjoyed tc receive 
articles of the famous line of 
Manning-Bowman Ware. 


The beauty of these devices 


can be judged by the illustrations. 
Their utility and practicability are 
assured by the fact that~- 


anning- 
owrManh 
Quality Ware 


has established a standard for cooking 
and heating devices for use with elec- 
tricity, Kae or on ordinary coal or 
gas range. 





Urn Electric Percolator 
12293 







advanced ideas of the’ percolation prin- 
ciple of coffee making. Over 100 pot 
and urn styles to select from. 

The chafing dishes. have established 
a reputation that brings instantly to mind 
the name Manning-Bowman. Those 
equipped with the “Alcolite Bumer” have 
the cooking power of a gas stove. 

Exclusive features like these distinguish 
the entire line of Manning-Bowman 
household utilities. Satisfactory selection 
can be made at jewelry, housefurnishing, 


hardware and department stores. 


Catalogue illustrating an rtment of these 
goods'’sent on request. W rite for Booklet M-3 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of Nickel Plate, Solid Copper and Aluminum Ware 








Toaster 1210 . 
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The coffee percolators offer the most ' 
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F ALL American industries, the manufacture 

of automobiles and commercial cars today best 

typifies commercial success, In little more than a 

decade it has leaped to second place among Ameri- 

can industries, with an annual output worth many, 
many millions. 


This success is due to no accident. It has been 
based upon the sound application of sound business 
principles — preeminently upon the fulfilling of 
fundamental human needs in an increasingly eco- 
nomical manner. 


[ontinental Motors 


Nor is it due to accident, but to the same observance of 
the same business principles, that among all the manufac- 
turers in this field, certain ones stand out by reason of their 
steady, consistent progress. Today 145 manufacturers of 
pleasure and commercial cars use one or more models of 
the Continental Motor: every one of these manufacturers 
that has been on the Continental books for the past three 
years, has enjoyed an enviable measure of prosperity. 

If there is a royal road to success in the automobile in- 
dustry, one sign-post on it undoubtedly bears the well-known 
trade-mark of ‘‘Continental Motors.’’ 

Let it guide your way to motor-satisfaction. 


CONTINENTAL MOTOR MFG. COMPANY 
Factories: Detroit; Muskegon 


Largest exclusive motor manufacturers in the world 


+ Pe OD mM & 0 © 
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Kingsley, Charles. The Water-Babies. 
trations by W. Heath Robinson. Pp. 320. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2 net. 


Tllus- 
Boston: 


Hardly a year passes that we do not 
obtain a new edition of this classic for 
children. But when we obtain the draw- 
ings of such an artist as W. Heath Robin- 
son, we can afford to welcome a new 
treatment of an exquisite fairy-tale. Mr. 
Robinson is one of the best illustrators 
we have for children. In the present edi- 
tion he fully shows his wonderful facility 
in handling black and white. He has 
many of the excellent qualities of Calde- 
cott. The color-plates, however, are con- 
ventional in their scope and colors. 


Kneeland, Clarissa A. Smugglers’ Island. 
The Story of a Modern Swiss Family Robinson. Pp. 
$57. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net. 


This book is announced as a modern 
“Swiss Family Robinson.” It deals with 
four children who go to an obscure island 
for a picnic, and are lost to view for seven 
years. The object of the author seems 
to be to show what ingenuity and inven- 
tiveness will do under circumstances where 
people have to look out for themselves, 
obtaining food from their immediate sur- 
roundings and having to face a problem of 
shelter and clothing without any of the 
modern ways of getting them. The 
children live on this island with little 
discomfort, partly due to the executive 
power of the sister, partly to the startling 
manliness of the young brother. The 
narrative is direct and the moral tone 
excellent. 


Knipe, Emilie Benson, and Alden, Arthur. A 
Maid of °76. Pp.276. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25. 


This is a Revolutionary story, told 
with spirit. There is much ingenuity 
shown in the development of the plot. It 
deals with two children, a girl and a boy, 
who, through the Tory inclinations of 
their father, fall into all kinds of adven- 
tures. It is difficult to say exactly what 
motive in the book is best developed— 
the gradual awakening of the father to 
the injustice of England, or the loyal 
devotion of the children, who stand by 
America, at the same time that they re- 
main true to their parent. There is a 
little love-flavor in the person of a Tory 
girl who is very attractive. The illustra- 
tions are adequate, and the cover-design 
agreeable, with a medallion head of the 
heroine. Both George III. and Washington 
figure as minor characters. 


Lindsay, Maud. The Story-Teller. Pp. 117. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. $1 net. 


From the end-papers used in this book 
one can understand where Miss Lindsay 
got her title: they picture the charm 
and fascination of the Middle Ages min- 
strel, or jongleur, who is seated telling a 
story to the children of a medieval house- 
hold. With poetic feeling, and much 
frankness and simplicity, Miss Lindsay 
tells twelve stories, keeping them short. 
Her style is excellent and the stories point 
& moral not too directly. Many are based 
on literary sources; for instance, ‘The 
Lions in the Way” is founded on Bunyan’s 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and the author even 
turns to Shakespeare for a certain amount 
of inspiration. The book is one to be 
cordially recommended to mothers looking 


for something suitable for children between 
four and five. 





Overton, Jacqueline. Life of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Pp. 180. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1 net. 

It is a pleasure to make record of a 
biography so simply told and so excellently 
constructed for children as the present 
one. Miss Overton should give us other 
biographies as sincerely and as enthusi- 
astically written. We do not see how 
children could fail to appreciate the bond 
of sympathy that existed between Steven- 
son and his father, nor will boys who 
are eager for strange and strenuous ad- 
ventures be disappointed when they read 
the chapters dealing with Stevenson’s trip 
to California. The author is judicious in 
description of Stevenson’s books, and 
skilfully designates the motives prompting 
each story and each essay. This book is 
a model for future biographers. 


Parker, Commander Thomas D., U. S. N. 
Young Heroes of the American Navy. Pp. 286. 
Boston: W. A. Wilde Company. $1 net. 

The author of this book is a retired com- 
mander in the United States Navy. Each 
chapter deals picturesquely with some hero 
of the Navy. The incidents are more or 
less dramatized by the author, whose 
attempt is to tell his facts by means of 
spirited conversation. The chapter on 
Hobson and the Merrimac is graphic as 
far as the youthful personality of Hobson 
himself is concerned, but not as a his- 
torical record. The spirit of the book is, 
in many particulars, of the right sort. 


Pyle, Katharine. 
trated by the Author. 
Mead & Co. $1 net. 


Six Little Ducklings. 
Pp. 99. 


Tilus- 
New York: Dodd, 


Miss Katharine Pyle has written a story 
which children of from three to five will 
relish. There is nothing very original in 
the theme, inasmuch as we have read 
before stories dealing with families of 
ducks and their friendship with families of 
chickens. But the adventures are simply 
narrated and have a certain quaint quality 
that relieves them from any charge of being 
mechanically constructed. The most re- 
freshing parts of this book are the numerous 
yellow- and green-tinted illustrations which 
depict various adventures of the six little 
ducklings. Miss Pyle has cleverly caught 
the emotional expressions of these feathered 
characters. 


Seaman, Augusta Huilell. ~ The Boarded-Up 
House. Pp.217. New York: The Century Company. 
$1.25 net. 

This story ran as a serial in St. Nicholas, 
and while it does not surpass Sherlock 
Holmes, it attempts to compete with that 
detective in two little heroines who enter a 
boarded-up house next door to them. They 
followed a cat into the deserted house and 
found everything in disorder, just as if the 
people had left suddenly. As the mystery 
turns out, the people did leave suddenly 
at the very outbreak of the Civil War; 
mother and son separated because of 
different sympathies. Gradually, one by 
one, evidence accumulates while these 
girls search through the empty house and 
piece together the whole story of a disrup- 
tion of a family because of different war- 
sympathies. 


Skinner, Ada M. The Tale of Tibby and Tabby. 
Pp. 89. New York: Duffield & Co. 50 cents net. 

Here is a book intended strictly for 
children of four and five years. Miss 
Skinner takes a commonplace story of 
two kittens who wander away from home 
and whose chief adventures consist in 
meeting a grasshopper, a dog, an owl, the 


1915 


(The first edition is exhausted but the second revised edi- 
tion will be ready when this advertisement appears.) 
THE PRESIDENT AND THE CHIEF JUSTICE, 
THE NEW YORK AND OTHER® LIBRARIES, 
Messrs. J. P. MorGan & Co., MR. JAMES 
J.. HILL, AND THOUSANDS OF OTHER 
PROMINENT MEN AND INSTITUTIONS HAVE 
THIS BOOK ON THEIR SHELVES. AND 
WITH VERY GOOD REASON, FOR THE 
INTEREST IN THE SUBJECT IS INTENSE. 





Ex-PrEsIpDENT TAFT in his introduc- 
tion to this series tells us that when a cata- 
clysm like the present war in Europe makes 
a turning point in human progress we are led 
to study its causes. 


Are you, as are so many others, 
wondering what has caused this mo- 
mentous conflict that has so con- 
vulsed the whole current of human 
life and thought ? 


Would you like to: know what motives 
and causes brought about the catastrophe; 
what spiritual or moral considerations drove 
the nations to the point of going to war; 
how they mobilized their military, naval, 
financial, and other forces; exactly how hos- 
tilities progressed; and the economic and 
political results? 


The. immediate success of this series of 
inexpensive volumes by trained historians 
and military and naval experts proves that 
many thoughtful persons, and institutions 
of many kinds, are glad to have such vol- 
umes devoted to these subiects for reading 
and reference now. 


The New York Evening Post calls it “a real addition to 
the literature of this great disaster,"’ and adds that “it would 
be difficult to name another volume that attempts to do just 
what this one does and does it so well.” ew York 
Tribune. considers the series “likely to become the most 
serious and serviceable popular-scholarly history of the 
war in all its phases that we shall have.” York 
Times commends it for “its elaborate“illustrations and its 
unusually non-partisan spirit.” Sun, New York, feels 
the same way about it and calls it ‘a handsome : 
specimen of typography.” : 

The first volume, complete in itself, is de- > 
voted to a consideration of the motives & 
and causes — —— — } ad a 
Would you like to have it, with details S 
of special offer to advance subscrib- oy rl 
ers, sent to you so that ycu can > 
look it over at your leisure? ° 
Every member of your family ~ 
will be interested: —~ we ie a 
send it to your home? S ¢ 
And will you send a ae 

‘- of 
? 


Re 


. % 


us first payment 2 
of one dollar - “y 
or return the Oo 
volume, uncut, XZ + 9 
within three > 9 
days? 
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Americas 
Standard 
Automobile 
ata 
$1000 
Price” 








Magneto 


Prices F.0.8. 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 





You can invest m inaJ 
Four with the certainty of very sm: 


Bodyystandard seven- passenger Chesterfield type + Front seats, divided - Driver's seat, a og . Uphelours 
nition, DOSsc 
Entire car at Jeffery - built. 


deep real leather - Shipping weight,2750 pounds - Motor, Jeffery high-speed high-efficiency - 
Starting and lighting system, Bijur electric - 


STANDARD SEVEN -PASSENGER, $1035; without Auxiliary Seats, $1000 » THREE-PASSENGER ROADSTER, $1000 
SEDAN (Removable Top) $1105 - JEFFERY SIX, $1350 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 


Main Office and Works 
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Equipment, complete - 


Illustrated booklet 
on request 
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Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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FOR A 


Christmas Present 


that will be often re-read and always treasured 
Give to your Pastor— 

The Psychology of Inspiration 

An end to f late < i that almost every 
Christian to-day believes, but without knowing why he does so. 


No one has approached the subject from this point of view." 
eee EN Edward Eoerett Flale. 





Give to your Teacher— 


Fundamentals in Education, Art and Civics 
“* Of fascinating interest. . . . What impresses one is the 
li a profound thinker and a consummate teacher be- 
hind every paragraph."— ‘Dundee (Scotland) Courier. 
Give to your Son or Daughter 
in High School or College— 
Suggestions for the Spiritual Life: 
COLLEGE CHAPEL TALKS 
** We have been stirred and helped as we read them. 
—Northfeld rd of Christian Work. 
“*Such a widespread handling of God's word would have 
splendid results in the production of men."’— T he Living Church. 
All by GEORGE LANSING RAYMOND, L.H.D., 
for twenty-five years Professor in Princeton University. 
Each 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top. Net $1.40; by mail $1.53. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 





” 


Just Published 


The Health-Care of 
the Growing Child 


A help-book for mothers, by Louis Fischer, M.D., 
the well-known specialist in children’s diseases 
and a famous writer on all that pertains to the 
care and well-being of the little ones. 


First Aid to Mothers and Nurses 


Informs the mother regarding the thousand and 
one details of ventilation, bathing, clothing, and 
personal hygiene that mean so much to the 
growing child; describes common ailments and 
their treatment, tells what to do till the doctor 
comes, etc. 


Every mother owes it to herself and the health 
and happiness of her child to own and study this 
wonderfully helpful new book. 72mo, Cloth, 
Illustrated. $1.25; by mail, $1.37. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 





354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Man in the Moon, and so on. The text, 
printed in large type—altho the book is q 
very small book—consists of short, crisp 
sentences within the range of a child’s 
ordinary vocabulary. The book is illus- 
trated in line and tints by Kathering 
F. Sleffel. 


Stevenson, Burton Egbert. The Home Book of 
Verse for Young Folks. Pp. 538. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $2 net. 

There are many rich books of verge 
eompiled for children. The shelf that has 
upon it Henley’s ‘‘Lyra Heroica,” Pal- 
grave’s ‘“‘Children’s Treasury,’”’ and E. Y, 
Lueas’s ‘‘ Book of Verses’”’ has a wonderful 
garner. It might be said that the market 
can not be too flooded with books of this 
type. Mr. Stevenson, who is the compiler 
of a remarkable collection of verse for 


_ grown people, has now tried his hand at 


a book of verse for children, adopting the 
same fanciful method of classification that 
Kate Douglas Wiggin and her sister, Miss 
Smith, adopted in their three-volume 
anthology, collected according to-age ‘and 
interest of the child-world. The present 
book is full of good material. One misses, 
however, the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,” and those 
lines about Sennacherib—‘‘The Assyrian 
came down like the wolf on the fold,” and 
again ‘‘John Anderson, my Jo,”’ and “‘Oft 
in the Stilly Night.’’ Mr. Stevenson has 
neglected ‘‘Horatius at the Bridge,” 
‘Kubla Khan,” Seott’s ‘‘ Rosabelle,” and 
Fitzgreene-Halleck’s ‘‘Mareo Bozzaris.” 
But we might go on asking for omissions 
while fully appreciating the excellences of 
the commissions. Mr. Stevenson is an 
anthologist up-to-date, for he includes 
selections by Rupert Brooke (who was 
recently killed in the Dardanelles), by 
Alfred Noyes, and John Masefield. The 
purchaser of the book will not feel him- 
self defrauded of some of the best poetry 
for children ever written. 


Sweetser, Kate Dickinson. 
venturers. 
$1.50 net. 


Ten Great Ad- 
Pp. 281. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Miss Sweetser has already proved her 
excellence in ‘‘Ten Boys from Dickens.” 
Her present book consists of a series of 
biographical shetches, selected from vari- 
ous periods in history, and arranged with 
no effort on the part of the author for 
chronological succession in treatment: for 
instance, Livingstone, the adventurer in 
darkest Africa, follows Francis Drake, and 
Captain John Smith follows Livingstone. 
Each contains a considerable amount of 
the adventurous spirit. The author 
has maintained an exciting atmosphere 
without detriment to historical accuracy. 
The book is probably more solid than 
diverting, altho each chapter leaves one 
with a definite impression of the per- 
sonality treated. It contains one spirited 
drawing by Howard Pyle. George Alfred 
Williams is responsible for the other pic- 
tures. In every way the book is well 
manufactured. 


Taylor, Ann and Jane. Poems. [Illustrated by 
Appleton and Bedford. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. 45 cents net. 

In this agreeable booklet, with its color- 
drawings, we have associations with chil- 
dren who when they are good-natured are 
good-natured to the point of irritation, and 
when they are bad are almost devils. 
Mesdames Ann and Jane Taylor assuredly 
wrote simple verse, and there is much im 
it which to the unsophisticated contains 
a great, deal of charm. These gentle 
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t, ladies, like Mrs. Trimmer with her grand- 
a son, had clear visions of the beautiful and ee 
p simple, and deep reverence for the bless- Be”. bt ge ne a 
s ings of earth. Many a quaint child will ; TCO: 
s- welcome the little book as a Christmas A 
16 gift, altho it is old-fashioned and foreign 
to the modern spirit. 
. oiee line Teamke, Fee lah. “Sew Tonk: 
- E. P. Dutton & Co. $1 net. 
$8 One has to admire the way in which - 
as certain people fold little pieces of paper, 
1. snipping here and snipping there, and 
V producing the most wonderful animals, 
a flowers, and figures of people. The pres- 
et ent manual will find a warm welcome in 
‘ig the school-room and in the nursery. It 
er gives directions for the making of all sorts 
or of interesting designs, even going so far 
at as to give explicit descriptions how to cut 
he a whole household of furniture out of a 
at single sheet of paper. There are number- 
iss less silhouette illustrations which children 
ne will be able to trace on paper. The book x - 
nd was prompted bya conviction that “paper- = Bors il 
nt cutting is fascinating as a pastime, interest- : — ———E—E—————————— 
es, ing as an occupation, and valuable as an —— = : 
. . amend : Will your House be Haunted? 
an . : heags 
nd Sa, "Pictures ‘by H. Devitt. Welsh. New York: i Can you live happily in a house where the ghost 
tt George H. Doran Company. $1.25 net. . of the fire peril constantly menaces you, those you 
1as Mr. Towne is a graceful lyric poet, who . love, and the possessions you treasure? No amount 
e,” here tells of a little boy seated before a of money or insurance can drive away this dread. 
nd huge, open fire, building castles in burning But, it can be prevented in advance. You can be 
. coals and seeing a world of funny figures sure of safety. You can build intoyour house a 
os in leaping flames. He falls asleep, tho you constant and infallible guardian against danger — ~ 
of are not supposed to know he is asleep until 
an the last page of the book. There might | ps i / — 205 
des have been more spirit in Mr. Towne’s NAI CO:-HOLLO\ \ ‘ | IL od RK 
vas verse, and more still in the drawings of the ’ : : \) 
by artist. Children who take delight in the Build of Natco throughout and forget about fire. Don’t worry } } 
‘he symbolic figures of Fire, Water, Bread, about possible ravages of weather or time. This material, now Hi 
'm- Sugar, and Milk in Maeterlinck’s “Blue giving safety and long life to the mammoth skyscraper and to the } 
<a ger : Pere cozy bungalow alike, defies not only fire but all of nature’s de- 
try Bird” will find something lacking in such structive forces. Build of Natco and enjoy greater physical as ( 
characters as Smoker-Lad, Crackle, Coke, well as mental comfort. Natco’s air blankets are a great aid \ 
and Coal, created by Mr. Towne. in keeping out winter’s cold and summer’s heat. \ \ 
~ ‘i ae ; ; Whenever and whatever you do build, remember Natco \ } 
Pee: ey poy veal ae Ra ag mala Bg mw mg not only as the material to use but as a free Service at your 
we Pp.440. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2 net. =a , command. This Service means the experienced Natco En- /% i 
Te eae : . /  gineers working with you, your Architect and Contractor 
1s.” This is not distinctively a juvenile book, A W from the first plans to the finished building. Natco Service is one ae 
of but a brave and daring record such as any im, of the factors that make Natco construction so uniformly satisfactory, Y 
ari- boy of an adventurous nature will relish; il tit i ak Now, while you are thinking about Natco, find 
ith not only that, but the introduction by inbuilt air blankets Provide out mans ee aes. a a 
for James M. Barrie deals with the boyhood CAd.'ampnese, come = bedSGrecriptions of beautiful’ Neico  readentes. 
for of the explorer, and this is written in a style You will find in it many ideas for your new home. 
in which will have immediate appeal with the matey Ee a ee ee 
and younger generation. When Captain Scott’s 
yne. diaries were published in saunas form NATIONAL FIRE -PRGDFING 
; of we felt that there was much in them that COMPANY : 
hor boys would enjoy. The author of the Established 1889 
vere present biography has made judicious use PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
wey. of extracts from them. The result is a Offices in All Principal Cities 
han story of breathless incident, with examples 
one of fortitude and courage that excel any bit 
per- of fiction. The book is illustrated-from 
ited photographs taken by members of Scott’s 
fred last expedition. Altogether here is some- 
pie- thing to be recommended both to young T: le (oestou: 
| *. areyton 
| algae a, me tr tr 
# i New York: Themes Y Unset Coupee, ) esateleye' ; 
low i The life of Lord Roberts in India and Smoking Mixture} 
shil- } South Africa is full of spirit. The author : 
are tells it in detail, showing a care which ; ae . 
onl makes the book more than a personal 
vils. sketch. The significant touches through- 
odly out indicate that the present war has in- 
sin spired much direct preachment to the 
ains youth of England. The chapter on the 
ntle soldier as prophet will have much meaning 
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~ } at the present time. Not since the days 
ear ase g a in st ire of Wellington have we had an English G 
general of quite the strategic proportions Yor 
of Roberts. A small man was Roberts, I 
22 : but Joffre and French and Jellicoe—and in qui 
By the decision of the International Jury at a ook Seb ae eee : 
i, small men. This is a record of a born es 
f the PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION soldier. There is much that is stirring in = 
| the text. ons 
ANOTHER LIST OF TWENTY-ODD m. 
 , CHILDREN’S BOOKS ‘ 
| Aston, Florence. Stories from German His- iss' 
hii tory. Pp. 276. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Th 
” Company. $1.50 net. as 
f This volume covers the period from ancient ma 
4 times to 1648, takes up with some thoroughness au 
4 manners and customs, and traces the rise of tor 
Hy different royal families through the Reformation na 
and the Thirty Years’ War. There is a spirited ple 
t. frontispiece in color. 
rit ] 
i were awarded the GOLD MEDAL, the eT a ra 
i ° . Lets Us Make Candy. New York: Moffatt, Yard & ? 
hi highest honor conferred upon any fire Co. 
i: e e This is a new member of an excellent series of th 
di extinguisher. “Mother Lets Us Make Things,”’ and contains wi 
i recipes and hints for the young Huyler or Maillard, hi: 
4 ° ° Many directions whet the appetite. Such a book ac 
q 600,000 Pyrenes now in use are offered as evi- Gil teed ak ha oon 
f ilk 
dence. They have proven that Pyrene 
_ y P y Betty Wales Books. Philadelphia: Penn Pub mi: 
4 lishing Company. 
bi; puts out all kinds of incipient fires; that There is being manufactured the “‘ Betty Wales D 
i aaae . °a1° dress,’’ named after this popular series of stories 
; Pyrene protects millions of lives and billions tot igi, wiht hae seen athiell te teen a 
j ’ - year. Some of these dresses, it seems, are to be de 
4 of dollars worth of property , that offered as prizes to salespeople who shall have sold a 
a(t in moments of emergency Pyrene the greatest number of Betty Wales books be- of 
a % : tween October 15 and January 1. of 
| may be relied upon; that it saves The Penn Publishing Company also issue this to 
¢ e d e season: Margaret Warde’s “Nancy Lee’s Look- 
a? 15% on auto insurance and 1s ap- out’’; Sara W. Bassett’s ‘‘ The Story of Leather”’; M 
i - Bo Alice T. Curtis’s “‘A Little Maid of Narragansett Ww 
t proved by the National ard of Bay,” in the Revolutionary series; and Ethel C. E 
4 Fire Underwriters. Biown’s “The Three Gays.” 
yt, tr 
; ; Boy Scouts’ Year-Book. New York: D. Appleton P 
i | Judge and jury all agree—but the case & Co. $1.50 net. 
i \ e ° es Here is a book whose contents will be eagerly Pp 
i is not closed until Pyrene has your ver sid he ame a ten a aes : 
WW dict—and you have Pyrene protection. those who helped to make the book are President is 
4} Wilson, Colonel Roosevelt, D. C. Beard, W. T. oO 
a ° “ce . ° ° 9 Hornaday, Rear-Admiral Robert E. Peary, and N 
i} Write for booklet ‘‘The Vital Five Minutes Sigh, Weed bk Yekeh, Clhidhty SEatieereen. ae ft 
| : book is thoroughly illustrated. o 
PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
‘ s . Burton, Charles P. Camp Bob’s Hill. Pp. 313. 
q 52 Vanderbilt Avenue New York City New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25 net. : 
Rreniente SE Sie. This volume belongs to a series. It chronicles 
t a's t: le 
The Pyrene Company, Ltd., 19-21 Great Queen Street, London, W. C. adventures that dre fairly well suggested ia 48 P 
black-and-white illustrations by Gordon Grant. e 
It contains an amount of humor that is often h 
t absent from books dealing with the camping r 
t 4 M4 ° ri f of boys. C 
Practical Books for the Writer, Speaker, Editor, Teacher} | ‘mcs °* s7ur of boys ; 
i For All Thinking Men and Women gi ghatterbox for 1915. Boston: The Page Company. ! 
25. c 
By FRANK H.VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LL.D., Managing Editor of the New Standard Dictionary Christmas would scarcely be Christmas withes’ c 
A Desk-Book of Errors in Essentials of English Speech this old standby, however stereotyped it is in 
English and Literature form and in contents. oe] 
It treats of the hundred and one questions A record in concise and interesting style The Page Company also publish Daisy R. , 
that arise in daily speech and correspon- +o bee caenger Boge ne ney ae = Campbell's ‘‘The Proving of Virginia,’’ Margaret 
i ic- utations o' nglis uage. It re 46 ” 
pone agg tg ema in eg treats of Literature pa its ientante: of R. Piper's The Princess and the Clan,” and 1 
scope and plan of the volume, which is of Writing for Publication and of Individu- Harrison Adams’s ‘‘The Pioneer Boys of Yellow- 
handy size and alphabetical ar ality in Writing; also of the Corruption of stone; or, Lost in the Land of Wonders.” 
strike one as pleasantly sane and sound.” English Speech. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. ‘ 
75¢ net; by mail, 83c. __ : 
f a Claudy, C. H. Tell-Me-Why Stories About 
A Dictionary of Simplified A Desk-Book of Twenty-five Color and Sound. Pp. 235. New York: Robert M. 
Spelling Thousand Words Frequently McBride & Co. $1.25 net. 1 
More than 12,000 typical simplifications. Mispronounced Mr. Claudy has selected the story-telling form { 
i Cloth, 75 cents; By mail, 8 cents extra. a - Rehesinn Hah, aie, —. oa in which to impart information to young readefs. 
Ss salah hanmnaheh ant Genetic aan. Clee. sa0 He has issued in other years other volumes telling ( 
The Preparation of Manuscripts for pages, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. Ready January, 1916. about nature and animals. In the present — 
the Printer The Development of the Dictionary cy aS atage ~ 4 og the nen 
| Contains directions to authors on the manner of pre- An historical account of the evolution of English and art and music, telling how primitive man 
} paring copy, correcting proofs, submitting manuscripts, American Lexicography. Large quarto, cloth, $1.00; covered the drum, why the sunbeam broke into 
\ copyright laws, etc. Cloth, 75 cents net; by mail,83 cents. by mail, $1.07. spectroscope colors, and so on. An inquisitive 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY - - 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York = Phen gg able to learn much through 
s' is 
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, Latta. Deal Woods. Pp. 284. New 
eT Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

Mr. Griswold has chosen to present negative 
qualities, W hich are always doubtful with a 
boy. He should turn himself to more positive 
factors. As a writer his style is full of color and 
agreeable. “Deal Woods’’ is a school story. 
What makes Mr. Griswold worth while is his 
very unusual manner of treatment. 


Haskell, Helen Eggleston. Katrinka. Pp. 325. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 

The Little Schoolmate Series has for its latest 
issue a book dealing with life in a Russian village. 
The editor, Florence Converse, writes a letter 
as an introduction, in which she describes the 
many types of people to be found in Russia. The 
author of the story itself gives numberless his- 
torical and social facts that lend to the book a 
national character. At the end are notes ex- 
plaining references in the text. 


Haworth, Paul Leland. George Washington: 
Farmer. Pp. 336. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. $1. 50 net. 

This is not distinctively a child’s book, but 
there is much in it relating to Washington which 
will be of interest to the high-school student of 
history. The text goes graphically into an 
account of Washington’s home life and_ his 
agricultural activities. The volume is copiously 
illustrated with scenes and reproductions of 
manuscript pages. 


Heyliger, William. Against Odds. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.25 net. 

The present is one of a series of five volumes 
dealing with St. Mary’s school. The hero becomes 
a protégé of the “‘star’’ pitcher, and, later on, is 
of great service to the baseball team. The title 
of the book would indicate that the hero fights 
to victory against odds. 

The Appletons have also issued two books by 
Mr. Altsheler, so'long one of their most popular 
writers for the young. These are ‘‘The Guns of 
Europe” and ‘“‘The Star of Gettysburg.” 


Jacobs, Joseph. Europa’s ye Illus- 
trated by John D. Batten. 12mo. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

Mr. Jacobs, now settled in this country for 
perhaps fifteen years, has here assembled classic 
European tales, relating them anew. The book 
is primarily for younger folk, but to students 
of folk-lore it should be welcomed. In notes 
Mr. Jacobs undertakes to restore the original 
formulas and to establish the artistic coherence 
of some of the more serious tales. 


Kane, Elisha Kent. Adrift in the Arctic Ice- 
Pack. Edited by Horace Kephart. Pp. 402. New 
York: Outing Publishing Company. $1 net. 

Dr. Kane sailed from New York, early in the 
spring of 1849, for the arctic regions. An inter- 
esting account of life during an arctic winter is 
here given in extracts from a once famous book 
recounting the history of the first United States 
Grinnell Expedition in search of Sir John Frank- 
lin. Dr. Kane was the surgeon of the expedition. 
A large part of his diary is given, with the omission 
of scientific comments. The book is a fitting 
companion to Captain Scott’s biography. 


Kelland, Clarence B. Mark Tidd in Business. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1 net. 


Mr. Kelland’s book is the third in a series of 
narratives dealing with a fat boy and his chums. 


Liitkenhaus, Anna M. Plays for School Chil- 
dren. With an introduction by Margaret Knox. Pp. 
283. New York: The Century Company. $1.25 net. 

This book is written from the standpoint of the 
latest theories regarding a child’s natural craving 
for play. It contains practical suggestions and 
Programs by one who has had much to do in 
directing a dramatic club in one of the New York 
Public schools. 


Ouida. é ~~ a — _ Illustrated by Maria 
L. Kirk. Pp. : J Li * ++ 
Co. 50 cents we 


Ouida’s distinctive story is published in many 
acceptable forms, but parents should welcome 
the present issue. Miss Kirk’s color-work is 
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Architect’s sketch of new Peoria High School, Peoria, Ill., daylighted with 18,117 square feet of Fenestra 
Frederick Klein, Architect, Peoria, Illinois. V. Jobst & Sons, Contractors, Peoria, Illinois g 
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_ —In That New School Building 


S there plenty of light rightly distributed to prevent eye strain? 
Do the windows admit plenty of fresh air without a draft ond 

lil, permit even heating in winter? Has J 
every precaution been taken to protect 
the children against fire? 


—s S 





















These are vital questions for which 
every man who plans or builds a school 
feels personally responsible. That is why 
many architects and engineers are using 


CNCSTL 


“REG. U.S. PAT. OFF." 








**The Finest School Insurance’’ 


They offer protection against fire, storm, 
bad air and bad light. They reduce the 
cost of maintenance and artificial light, 
and increase immeasurably the archi- 
tectural beauty of the school in which 
they are installed. And yet Fenestra, 
when ordered in standard sizes, is no 
more expensive than good 
wood sash. 

Build that school this win- 
ter. Avoid the building rush 


next spring and save money 
and time. 





Detroit Steel Products Co., Dept. Li 
Gentlemen: Without obligation to 


me, please send estimate based on 
following data: 


Kind of building ......+++++0+ 
Chief building material ........ 


Please ‘return the cou- 7 winnow oreninas 
pon properly filled out, " Wap et 
and we will send you an tk caxsvin eens 
estimate of the cost of Z * i50. ooo eees 
‘‘Fenestrating’’ your 
school. 


a 
iF 
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I want them ventilated [ ] 
Unventila’ 
Per cent of ventilation desired. . . 


High School botanical laboratory at I attach blue prints [ ] Sketches [ } 


South Bend, Ind. Seedli , 

infowerbozes under Penerrain Detroit Steel Products Co. 
lows, a testimonial to Fenestra’u * * bs 
weather-proof qualities. Wm. B. Dept. Li Detroit, Michigan 
Ittmer, Arch., St. Louis, Mo. H.G. 
Christman, Cont., So. Bend, Ind. 








Protect them with a’ Gunn” 


you can start with one book section with top and base, at small 
cost, and add to it as you get more books. Doors are remov- 
able and non-binding; no ugly iron bands; easy to set up or take 
ate ay dust-proof; superb workmanship 


my 1p 1. 
the Gold Medal (highest 
—_ at the Panama-Pacific oes Exposition. 

See the famous “Gunn” Sectional Bookcase at your dealer’s or 
write us for free new catalog, illustrated in colors, showing Colo- 
nial, Mission, Sanitary, Claw foot and Standard designs in 
mahogany and oak to harmonize with their surroundings. Prices 
lower than others. 


THE 








Furniture Co, 











1810 Broadway 
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AKE this Christmas 

memorable by giving 
your friends a chance to save 
these outdoor scenes with an 
Ansco Vest-Pocket Camera. 
With it you get the unexpected 
happenings a larger camera 
misses, because the pocket size makes 
it convenient to carry any time, any- 
where. It is the smallest and lightest 
camera that takes pictures 2} x 3} in. 


The three styles— Achromatic, 
Rectilinear and Anastigmatic, 
ranging from $7.50 to $55—are 
described in our Christmas booklet. 
Write for it and then get the Ansco 
dealer in your town 
to demonstrate them as 
well as the many other 
Ansco models from $2 
to $55. Use Ansco 
Speedex Film and Cyko 
Paper for best results, The Sign of the 

Ansco Dealer 





ANSCO Vest 
Pocket No. 2. 


astigmat Lens, 
_ With F 6.3 


BINGHAMTON, 
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A School-Teacher Who 
Made $20,000,000 


HAT IS ONE of be tree stories of success 

graphically told by T. D. MacGregor in *“* The 

Book of Thrift,” the Rages one-dollar book 
of inspiration and practical suggestions to all who want 
to get ahead in the world. 


But most of the many stories of inspiring success in 
this 350-page, illustrated book have to do with persons 
whose wea alti achievement was less stupendous—more 
nearly such as the average person can hope to emulate. 
There are both precept rd ee ractice in 


The Book of Thrift 


Why and How to Save and What 
to Do With Your Savings 


Its wide scope and the practical nature of its con- 
tents can be judged from its twenty chapter titles, as 
follows: * “What Thrift Is," “The Present Need for Thrift 
in the United States,”’ “‘Waste i in America,” “Prepared- 
ness—Thrift’s Best Argument,” “Teaching Children to 
Save, “Stories of Thrift,” “How to Keep Out of Debt,” 

“Commercial and Industrial Thrift,” “Home Owner- 
‘Savin s Clubs and Associations,” “Women and 





mey,”” ousehold Efficiency,” “ Thee on the 
Farm," “‘ The Earning Power of Money,” “ Essentials 
of Safe Investment,” “‘The Get-Rich-Quick Folly,’’ 
“The Safety and Service of Banks,’’ ‘Little Talks ona 
Big Subject,” and ‘‘Watchwords of Progress.” 

If you my to ‘‘be somebody,” to get ahead, to have 
something to show for your hard work, in short, if 
ah DS AL INDEPENDEN CE is your goal, buy 

k of Thrift"’ now, and take its contents to 
ret. ce it your safe guide in money matters. 


Large 12mo, Cloth. $1.00 net; by mail $1.12 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Reduce repair bills 
Protect delicate 
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satisfactory, but the cover-design is rather 
matter-of-fact. 


Prouty, Olive Higgins. Bobbie, General Mana. 
ger. Pp. 354. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. $1.25 net. 


The heroine of this story is a breezy girl, in- 
clined at times to be rather pert. The story tells 
of numerous adventures at school, at home, and 
after she is married. It is a chronicle of family 
life. 


Rolt-Wheeler, Francis. The Boy with the 
United States Life-Savers. Pp. 346. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 

This, the seventh volume Dr. Rolt-Wheeler 
has written in his United States Service Series, 
deals with the work of the Coast Guard. The 
illustrations fairly well indicate the scope of the 
text. They are sufficiently interesting to attract 
the reader to make further examination. 


Smith, Jessie Willcox. A Child’s Stamp-Book 
of Old Verses. Illustrated. Pp. 32. New York: 
Duffield & Co. 50 cents net. 

The illustrations in this unique volume for 
children consist of pictures by Miss Smith, 
reproduced in the form of postage-stamps which 
are supposed to be pasted by the young reader in 
the space left vacant on the pages opposite poems 
by Jane Taylor, Dr. Isaac Watts, Tennyson, 
~Charles and Mary Lamb, Stevenson, and others. 
The directions indicate that the children are sup- 
posed to illustrate their favorite old nursery 
rimes by suitable selection from the stamps. 


Soper, George. Grimm?’s Fairy-Tales. Illus- 
trated. Pp. 278. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. $1.50 net. 

The fairy-tales here given are newly trans- 
lated, and consist of such well-known ones as 
‘*Hiinsel and Gretel,”’ ‘‘The Frog Prince,’’ ‘The 
Twelve Brothers,’’ ‘‘Tom Thumb,” “ Cinderella,” 
and ‘“‘The Sleeping Beauty.’’ Particularly to be 
commended are such line-drawings as grace the 
title-page and the top of the list of illustrations. 


Stevenson, Robert Louis. Treasure Island. 
Illustrated with a hundred pictures and decorations by 
Louis Rhead. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

This volume is uniform with excellent editions 
of “Robin Hood,’’ ‘Robinson Crusoe,’’ and 
“Gulliver’s Travels,’’ issued in previous years by 
the same house. The type is clear and the 
pictures, tho sometimes rather detailed, are full 
of the atmosphere of the story. 


Taggart, Marion Ames. Beth’s Old Home. Pp. 
345. Boston: W. A. Wilde Company. $1.25 net. 

This is a sequel to Miss Taggart’s last year's 
volume. Miss Taggart, both in style and spirit, 
is worthy of a larger public. There is much in 
her books to win respect. 


Wells, Carolyn. Patty’s Romance. Pp. 303. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25 net. 


This is the thirteenth volume in the Patty 
books, for which Miss Wells turns out a volume 
yearly. Given the previous volume, “Patty's 
Suitors,’’ what more natural to expect than that 
Patty should now have in this volume her real 
romance! Miss Wells is too clever to be kept in 
the harness of a series. 


WHAT GOOD BOOKS MEAN TO 
CHILDREN 


Following is ‘‘A Letter to a little Girl 
from her Daddy,” which, from its wide 
circulation this year with Christmas 
packages of books, has become one of the 
novel features of the book-store season: 


““T am so glad to learn that you are fond 
of good books, and that you love to get 
into a quiet corner all by yourself and read, 
and read, and read, because you are living 
then in Fairyland. You are away in Far- 
off Countries, on wild adventures, on trips 
in the sky or under the sea, everywhere 
but at home. How lovely this is, and 
what a lot of happiness and pleasure it 
brings to you. Don’t you find that you 
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to get through your daily tasks, so 
= Si enn get your book, and find out 
what further happened to Alice in Wonder- 
land, and that you are ever so anxious to 
get to the end of the book and see if it all 
ended happily? Of course you are. And 
then you are ready for another book. 
This is the joy of reading. : 

“At the same time you are learning 
many things. A great deal you will al- 
ways remember and always be glad to 
know. You want to learn good things, 
not bad things. You want to be happy, 
so you will read only good books, for good 
books make you happy. When that little 
brain of yours begins to think of serious 
things, and you want to know, then your 
love of reading will be ever so helpful to 
you, and you will find books that will 
answer all the questions you can ask, and 
more too. 

“Now, sweetheart, one of the best 
friends you can ever have is a good book. 
A little library of good books of your 
own, ever growing, will give you a host of 
friends, who will aid you, who will comfort 
and strengthen you, who will give you 
happiness and pleasure, just as you want. 
They are silent friends who tell you the 
world’s wisdom better than can be told by 
word of mouth. Therefore love, cherish, 
and possess them, and have your own 
book-corner in your own room. Let your 
brother John read this, for it applies equally 
to him.” 

Copyright, 1915, by Brentanos. 





CURRENT POETRY 





OME years ago, while Madison Cawein 
was still alive, that richly gifted poet’s 
collected works, in several volumes, were 
published. But he was a prolific writer, and 
the collected works need the addition of 
several volumes to make them complete. 
“The Cup of Comus”’ (The Cameo Press) 
contains poems written by Mr. Cawein dur- 
ing the months which immediately preceded 
his untimely death. It represents his genius 
in full flower, and yet, in spite of its beauty, 
it does not seem absolutely characteristic of 
Madison Cawein; there is a wistfulness, even 
amelancholy, in these poems which seems to 
indicate that the beloved poet was myste- 
riously aware of his approaching death. 

It was Mr. William Dean Howells who 
wrote of Madison Cawein: ‘‘Not one of his 
lovely landscapes but thrilled with the 
human presence penetrating to it from his 
most sensitive subtle spirit until it was all 
but painfully alive with memories, with 
regrets, with longings, with hopes, with all 
that from time to time mutably constitutes 
us men and women, and yet keeps us 
children.” The following poignantly beau- 
tiful picture, suggestive, in its ghostly 
charm, of the work of Edgar Allan Poe, 
illustrates the accuracy of Mr. Howells’s 
riticism. 

THE LONELY LAND 
By MapIson CAWEIN 
A river binds the lonely land, 


A river like a silver band, 
To crags and shores of yellow sand. 


It is a place where killdees cry, 
And endless marshes eastward lie, 
Whereon looks down a ghostly sky. 


A house stands gray and all alone 
Upon a hill, as dim of tone, 
And lonely, as a lonely stone. 


There are no signs of life about: 
No barnyard bustle, cry and shout 
‘Of children who run laughing out. 
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HOLIDAY GIFT LIST 


FOR BOYS 
REX KINGDOM AT WALCOTT HALL 
By GORDON BRADDOCK 
School athletics play a leading part in this well- 
written book. Boys like it. Price 60 cents. 
FOR GIRLS 
AT BOARDING SCHOOL WITH THE TUCKER TWINS 
By NELL SPEED 
If you enjoyed the Molly Brown Books by Miss 
Speed, you have in store another fascinating tale 
of school life. Price 60 cents. 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT WITH PAUL AND PEGGY 
By FLORENCE E. SCOTT 
Like Miss Scott’s earlier book, “‘Here and There 
with Paul and Peggy,” the present volume sparkles 
with romance and adventure and theTraveling Twins 
see the Grand Canyonand California. Price 60 cents. 
MOLLY BROWN’S ORCHARD HOME 
By NELL SPEED 
The final volume of the Molly Brown Series, stories 
of the most popular, lovable and charming girl in 
college fiction. This book reveals the culmination 
of the romance. Price 60 cents. 


FOR CHILDREN 
KINDERGARTEN 
By FLORENCE E. SCOTT 
With a Foreword by Miss Lucy Wheelock 

The originality of this book of fun and fact pleases 
little folks, big folks and all folks. Verses, alphabeti- 
cally arranged, are accompanied by twenty - six 
pictures in color. Boxed. Price $1.00. 

For sale everywhere, or sent, postpaid, by the publishers. Catalog free 

HURST & COMPANY, 432—4th Ave., NEW YORK 
































THIS BOOK Its purpose is to pre- 

MAKES Sndy ed for the 

tudy fitted for the 

BIBLE STUDY requirements of mod- 
ATTRACTIVE em times. 

and full It shows how up-to- 

of Human date Bible Study may 

Interest be organized and de- 

veloped in different 

communities, to meet 

the current needs of men. 








The Bible and Modern Life 


By CLAYTON SEDGWICK COOPER, International Secretary for 
Bible Study, Young Men's Christian Associations. 

* An admirable piece of work; full of suggestion, and 
—what is even better—of inspiration. It is one thing 
to be told what to do and how to do it; it is another thing 
to be told in such an attractive and stimulating manner 
that one feels both the desire and the power to do. The 
entire presentation of the theme is clear, forceful, 
broad-minded, progressive and practical.” —Prof. Henry 
Hallam Tweedy, Yale Divinity School, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

“A tr r pulsates through its 
pages. Itis literature of power as well as of informa- 
tion.”—The Standard, Chicago. 


12mo, Cloth, 16 full-page illustrations. $1.00 
net ; by mail, $1.10 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York,N.Y. 
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SPORTSMEN 


From the 
** Greatest Sporting Goods Store 
in the World.’’ 


“The Caddie’s 
Friend ” 


. May be Attached to 


» 


\ Any Golf Bag 
yal $ 50 Sent 


S Price Prepaid 


A golf bag 
support 
invent- 
ed bya 
veteran 
golfer. 

Weighs less 

than a mid- 


iron. Works automati- 
cally as soon as bag 
touches the ground. 
Takes the burden off 
the caddie when you're 

on the tee. Clubs 
always handy, in 

easy reach. Folds 

in automatically 

when bag is lift- 

ed. Use one your- 

self. Give one to your 
golfing friend for 
Christmas. 


Light Luncheon Kit 


For a light lunch on a hunting or motor trip, 
or at the football game. This basswood box, 
covered with black waterproof duck, con- 
tains one pint Thermos bottle and a generous 
metal sandwich box. Price, prepaid, $3.75. 

Same, smaller, with half pint bottle, for 
children’ s luncheon at school. Price, pre- 











No-Match 
Cigar Lighter 
and Ash Tray 


By pressing lever at top. 
flame is ignited from steel 
and tinder; uses gasoline 
or naphtha; one os 
lasts two weeks. Made @ 
entirely of nickel, 
stands 6 inches high. 
Price, prepaid, $1.25. 


Write ie Sy “i Christmas Trail,”” the 
A. book of sportsmen's gifts. 
ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO. 
Ezra H. Fitch, President 
53-57 WEST 36th ST. NEW YORK 
“The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World” 
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No crow of cocks, no low of cows, 
No sheep-bell tinkling under boughs 
Of beech, or song in garth or house. 


Only the curlew’s mournful call, 
Circling the sky at evenfall, 
And loon lamenting over all. 


A garden, where the sunflower dies 
And lily on the pathway lies, 
Looks blindly at the blinder skies. 


And round the place a lone wind blows, 
As when the Autumn grieving goes, 
Tattered and dripping, to its close. 


And on decaying shrubs and vines 
The moon’s thin crescent, dwindling shines, 
Caught in the claws of somber pines. 


And then a pale girl, like a flower, 
Enters the garden; for an hour 
She waits beside a wild-rose bower. 


There is no other one around; 
No sound, except the cricket's sound 
And far-off baying of a hound. 





There is no fire or candle-light 
To flash its message through the night 
Or welcome from some casement bright. 


Only the moon, that thinly throws 
A shadow on the girl and rose, 
As to its setting slow it goes. 





And when ’tis gone, from shore and stream 
There steals a mist, that turns to dream 
That place where all things merely seem. 


And through the mist there goes a cry, 
Not of the earth nor of the sky, 
But of the years that have passed by. 


And with the cry there comes the rain, 
Whispering of all that was in vain 
At every door and window-pane. 


And she, who waits beside the rose, 
Hears, with her heart, a hoof that goes, 
Galloping afar to where none knows. 





And then she bows her head and weeps . . . 
And suddenly a shadow sweeps 
Around, and in its darkening deeps 


The house, the girl, the cliffs, and stream 
Are gone. And they, and all things seem 
But fantoms, merely, in a dream. 


Here is one of Madison Cawein’s few 
war-poems. It is a poem against war, or, 
rather, it is a poem for peace, an affirmative 
and constructive utterance, glowing with 
courage and faith. 








THE IRON CRAGS 
By MaApIsOoN CAWEIN 


Upon the iron crags of War I heard his terrible 
daughters 
In battle speak while at their feet, 
In gulfs of human waters, 
A voice, intoning, ‘‘ Where is God?’’ in ceaseless 
sorrow beat: 
And to my heart, in doubt, I said, 
“*God?—God's above the storm! 
O heart, be brave, be comforted, 
And keep your hearthstone warm 
For her who breasts the storm— 
God’s Peace, the fair of form.” 


I heard the Battle Angels cry above the slain’s red 
mountains, 
While from their wings the lightnings hurled 
Of Death's destroying fountains, 
And thunder of their revels rolled around a 
ruined world: 
Still to my heart, in fear, I cried, 
“*God?—God is watching there! 
My heart—oh, keep the doorway wide 
Here in your House of Care, 
For her who wanders there, 
God's Peace, with happy hair.” 
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Buy Loaded Shells— 
and Buy Them Right 


F you would get the utmost_ 
in pleasure from your shot- 

gun this fall buy loaded shells, 
and specify by name the powder 
you want in them. 

Do not leave to chance this 
factor which so vitally concerns 
the consistency of your shooting, 

Many crack shots, old hands 
with the shotgun, who have 
tried and compared the various 
powders now use only 


Infallible 


Smokeless Shoigun Powder 


They will tell you that they 
prefer this powder because of 
its light recoil, its even patterns, 
its high velocity, and because it’s 
unfailingly uniform in these 
qualities. 

Furthermore, Infallible is abso- 
lutely water-proof, weather - proof, 
and age-proof, 

The next time you buy your 
favorite shells, see to it that they are 
loaded with Infallible Smokeless 
Shotgun Powder. Your dealer can 
supply you in all standard makes. 
Look for the name ‘‘Infallible’’ on 
the box and on the top wad of every 
shell. 

Get our two interesting booklets. 
They are free. Trapshooting is an 
illustrated book of real value toevery 
one who enjoys or would like to en- 

joy this sport of good fellows. 

Hercules Sporting Powders 

should be read by everyone 

who owns a rifle, shotgun or 
\\ revolver. Write today. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


7-9 West 11th Street 
Wilmington, Del. 





Note: The Jury of awards of the 
Panama- Pacific Exposition has 
awarded the Hercules Powder Co. the 
Grand Prize for Smokeless Shotgun 
Powder. 





HERCULES 
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The darkness and the battle passed: and rushing 
on wild pinions 
The hosts of Havoc shrieked their hate 
And fled to Hell’s dominions— 
And, lo! I heard, out in the night, a knocking at 
the gate: 
And one who cried aloud to me: 
“The night and storm are gone! 
Oh, open wide the door and see 
Who waits here in the dawn! 
Peace, with God’s splendor on 
Back to the sad world drawn!”’ 


Madison Cawein seldom attempted the 
more artificial forms of verse, but when he 
did so he was brilliantly successful, as this 
exquisitely carved rondeau shows. 


ON OPENING AN OLD SCHOOL- 
VOLUME OF HORACE 


By MADISON CAWEIN 


I had forgot how, in my day, 
The Sabine fields around me lay 
In amaranth and asphodel, 
With many a cold Bandusian well 
Bright-bubbling by the mountain-way. 
- In forest dells of Faun and Fay 
How, longing in the fountain’s spray, 
I talked with Horace; felt his spell, 
I had forgot. 


With Pyrrha and with Lydia 
How oft I sat, while Lalaga 
Sang, and the fine Falernian fell, 
Sparkling, and heard the poets tell 
Of loves whose beauty lasts for ay, 
I had forgot. 


The Rochester Post Express, in a recent 
issue, prints some lines which are of politi- 
cal as well as literary interest. They were 
sung (to that tune which belongs both to 
“God Save the King” and ‘‘ America’’) 
at the Peace Centenary Anniversary ob- 
served by the Genesee Annual Conference 
of the Methodist-Episcopal Church. It 
no doubt expresses to the full the feeling 
of those Americans who are heart and soul 
with England in this war. 


BRITAIN-AMERICA 
By REv. BENJAMIN COPELAND 


Father of all mankind, 

Whose love the world shall bind 
In concord dear— 

Owning Thy sovereign will, 

May we Thy word fulfil, 

Serving Thy kingdom still, 
With hearts sincere. 


Heirs of one glorious past, 
Long as the stars shall last 
Be this our song: . 
Brothers, by hearths of yore— 
Brothers, on sea and shore— 
Brothers for evermore! 
Faithful and strong. 


Vainly, between such souls, 
The storm-swept ocean rolls; 
Still, still we sing— 
Till Time's last sands are spent, 
This prayer to Heaven be sent: 
“God bless the President! 
God save the King!’’ 


Our fathers’ God; whose hand 
The century hath spanned 
With love unknown— 
The years to come enfold 
With kindness as of old; 
Thy mercy manifold 
To us be shown. 


May all the nations share, 

Lord, God, Thy gracious care— 
Thy name adore. 

Praise to the Prince of Peace! 

His kingdom still increase, 

Till wrong and war shall cease 
For evermore! 
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A this time of the year, when you're 
constantly waiting for cars and com- 
ing out of heated theatres, dance-halls, 
offices, home, etc., always have a box of 


S. B. Cough Drops in your pocket. 


They’re mighty pleasant and soothing to 
the throat and give instant relief to coughs, 
hoarseness and colds. 
time to loosen the phlegm. 
than medicine. 


SMITH BROTHERS’ 
S.B. COUGH DROPS 


Containing Only Pure Cane Sugar 
and Pure Medicinal Oils 








Take one o’ bed- 
Far better 


SMITH BROTHERS 
of Poughkeepsie 
Your Grandpa Knows Us 
Makers of S. B. Chewing 


Gum and Lasses Kisses 
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200 kinds Iron Puzzles. 2 sample 
leaders with catalog only 10 cents. 


WESTERN PUZZLE WORKS Co. 
St. Paul Minnesota 








Know About Famous Indian River Section 


Florida East Coast. Good lands for homeseekers, 
excellent hunting, fishing, hotels for sportsmen. 


Write Brevard County Board Trade, Box 0, Eau Gallie, Fla. 
















To GRAND OPERA LOVERS 


You Don’t Need 
A Libretto 








yams | Married Couple 


and all who contemplate marriage 


SHOULD OWN 


this complete informative book 
e Science of 
a New Life” 


By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 
Unfolds the secrets of married happiness, 
so often revealed too late! It contains 29 
chapters including: Marriage and Its Ad- 
vantages. Age at Which to Marry. Law 
of Choice. Love Analysed. Qualities One 
Should Avoid in Choosing. Anotomy of 








Children. Genius. Coasintien: ee 
Confinement. TWILIGHT SLEEP. Nursing. Sterility. Howa Happy 
Married Life is Secured. Special Edition, Price $2. postpaid. Descrip- 
tive circular giving full and complete table of contents mailed FREE. 


J.S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., ‘New'v'oru ciey’ 





If you have *‘ STARS OF THE OPERA ”— 
a charming book b y Mabel Wagnalls in which the 
mustc and plots of more than a dozen GRAND 
0 AS are so entertainingly told that even if 
you ‘‘don’t know one note from another’’ you 
will become enthusiastic about the music and 
able to enjoy every aria with appreciation and 
understanding. Added to these opera descrip- 
tions are personal interviews with the prima don- 
ne. Readthese and learn—what Melba thought 
the first time she heard an opera; what Calvé 
ractises for her high notes; and what made 
Nordica “* ‘weep barrels of tears. 

New Edition with several pottealte of singers. 
12mo, cloth, 400 pages. $1.00, met; post-paid, 
$1.30. 





FUNK @ WAGNALLS CO. New York 
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DURAND 
Steel Lockers 





TYPE F.L.D. 


"THE superiority of Durand 
Steel Lockers lies not only 


in their practical design and 
expert - workmanship, but also in 
their unusually handsome appearance 


and the beauty of the enamel finish. 
Durand Steel Lockers are fireproof, 


practically indestructible, sanitary and 
convenient. They are adapted for 
offices, factories, schools, hotels, clubs, 
gymnasiaand wherever lockersare used. 


Reasonable in price. Write today 
for catalogue. 


We are also manufacturers of 
steel shelving, steel bins and 
general steel factory equipment. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1505 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 905 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 
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Zgaue stop hurting and disappear if you remove the pressure 
wa which isthe cause of all foot trouble. The Im 
Family Shoe Stretcher iss scientific device 
(look at the picture) which by simple adjustment dis- 
ends the shoe wherever necessary—produces perfect 
ease and comfort and makes your shoes wear 














knob rg - Endorsed by doctors and chiropodists. 
where \) Write TO-DAY for free giving full 
corn rubs information with list of best things for foot 


No more corm comfort THE PEDICURE CO., Dept. 81, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Colored (18x40)——"‘Harvest Moon’’—by George Mason 

This beautiful masterpiece reproduced at big expense in seven 
colors exclusively by us, large size, 18x40. As a means of intro- 
ducing our line of Old and Modern Mastersto you we offer a limited 
number of these subjects. worth $5 each, at a’ firstorder’’ price 
of only $2.50. Also we will include at this price, this month only, 
one Sepia Photogravure (16x20) of Sistine Madonna, or Hoff- 
man’s Christ Child or the Broken Pitcher, worth $1.00. 

An unusual opportunity to get gift pictures suitable for Home 
or Office. Write today, giving choice of Sepias, enclosing only 
$2.50. Pictures by return mail 

LYDAY PHOTOGRAVURE Co. 
Fisher Arcade Detroit, Michigan 














PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


THE FATHER OF FRESH AIR 
OW many of those victims of the 
‘‘White Plague” formerly doomed 
as “‘incurable’”’ have taken new heart and 
begun life again as the result of Dr. 
Edward Livingston Trudeau’s efforts, it 
would be difficult to estimate. They are 
numbered in hundreds of thousands. 
Tuberculosis, the foe which Dr. Trudeau 
fought for forty years after he himself had 
been sentenced to death, was regarded 
until the last half-century as an inevitably 
fatal disease. Those who contracted it 
were as good as dead, and there was no 
hope for them. Dr. Trudeau himself was 
told, when in his youth he watched beside 


_the sick-bed of his tuberculosis-stricken 


brother, that on no account was he to 
open a window in the patient’s room, as 
the fresh air would only aggravate the sick 
man’s cough. The disease was regarded 
as hereditary; its infectious nature was 
hardly suspected; there was no cure. 
Then came the conjunction of the young 
doctor’s own extreme illness, his departure 
for the Adirondacks to await the end, and 
the venturesome speculation of a German 
physician, Brehmer, who suggested un- 
certainly that outdoor life and institutional 
treatment might benefit tuberculosis pa- 
tients. The doctor discovered his own 
evident improvement, and became con- 
vineed. He wintered in the mountains—at 
Paul Smith’s. The next winter he moved 
to Saranac Lake, and there he built a shack, 
and, in 1885, took in two patients. Three 
years later Robert Louis Stevenson came 
to the camp, which was already of sub- 
stantial size. Soon it became famous. As 
Alfred L. Donaldson, himself a grateful 
ex-patient, says in the Sunday magazine 
of the New York Times: 


Around Dr. Trudeau’s first shack, which 
housed two rather shamefaced patients, 
a village has gradually grown. Besides the 
many detached cottages there are a large 
administration building, another laundry 
and service building, an infirmary, a rec- 
reation pavilion, a work-shop, a drug- 
store, a library, a church, and a post-office. 
The last-named was established in 1904 
under the official and commemorative desig- 
nation of ‘‘Trudeau, N. Y.” 

The basic idea of the sanitarium was 
to furnish the best treatment and medical 
advice to poor patients at less than it 
eost to run the institution. The burden 
of supplying a yearly deficit through vol- 
untary contributions was faced from the 
outset, and it remained the dominant 
responsibility and anxiety which Dr. 
Trudeau always personally shouldered. It 
was a burden, moreover, that always kept 
pace with the growth of the institution. 
While many have given steadily and 
liberally, no one has ever offered the larger 
amount which would supply the total 
income needed. No word of complaint 
on this score, so far as I know, ever crossed 
the doctor’s lips, but there is little doubt 
that it was a consummation he devoutly 
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Gifts Worth While 


For “Her” or “Him” 


Perpetuate the Christmas sentiment with 
Gifts possessing every-day usefulness. 

For Her.—A a Recipe Book—the latest con- 
tribution to household efficiency—for preserving choice 
recipes both clipped and written. Has removable 

ges, index, and is daintily bound in white with silver 

ettering. She'll love it! ice, $2.00 postpaid. 

For Him.—Hand durable, t of Pom 
Men.» books bound in finest Morocco leathcr with renew- 
able fillers obtained anywhere. He’ll carry it! 

No. 1101 —End opening, with index....8 .@5-—2 x4 
No. 1014—Side opening, withindex.... 1.00—4x2 
No. 1102 —End opening, with index.... 1.05—2}¢x4¢ 
No. 103 —Side opening, withindex.... 1.20—5 x3 
No. 1103 —End opening, with index.... 1.20—3 x5 
These and many other sizes at your stationer’s. 

For Either.—az}P Diary or Engagement Books 
—bound in leather—pages can be renewed at will. Com- 
plete with index and sheets for year $1.50. 

At your stationer’s or —— on ~y of price by 

Irving-Pitt Manufacturi ompan 

po ee Loose Leaf aesecnemom | the Wor. y ‘ 
400 Eighth Street. 





Kansas City, Mo. 
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No Buckles! 
No Holes! 


= A Double Cinch 


for Christmas 


. B xe » PRICE $1.00 
1H o> Postpaid 


One inch belt, tan or black, with brass 
squares. Send waist measure 


ANDERSEN 
621 Madison Avenue New York City 
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How to Sell Things 


A valuable little book, treating every 
phase of the science of selling— 
approaching the prospect, the 
presentation, objections, tact, how to close, 
personalities, moods, persistence, patience, 

productive factors, etc., etc. Its title is 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


By E. LEICHTER 
The author knowsevery twist and knack of selling— 
from long and wide PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 
It will show you how to increase your sales—how 
to win BIG orders. Order to-day. By mail, 54c. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Copper Stein Sets 
Sherbet Sets, Fruit and 
Nut Bowls, Tobacco 
Caddies, Ash or Pin 
Receivers, Trays, etc. 
Send for booklet and in- 
clude 65 cents for small 
copper bowl with your 
initial in brass repousse. 
CLEWELL STUDIOS 
Canton, Ohio 


— SEXOLOGY -- 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 
a Young Man Should Have. 
a Husband Should Have. 
a Should Have. 
Should Impart to His Son. 
a Husband Should Have. 
































Allin one volume wledge a Mother Should 

Illustrated | ledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Danghter. 
$2:00 postpaid Medical ledge a Wife Should Have. 

Write for ‘*Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 
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wished and which would have gilded more 
than anything else could have done the 
sunset of his life. 


Of that first year at Saranac Lake, or 
“Trudeau,” we are told by the same 
writer: 

There was neither coal nor electric light 
jn Saranac Lake in those days. The first 
laboratory was lighted by a kerosene- 
lamp and heated by a wood-stove, and on 
very cold nights the doctor often had to 
get up and replenish the fuel. In spite of 
such difficulties he succeeded in growing 
the tubercle bacilli in a home-made ther- 
mostat heated by a kerosene-lamp, and 
was the second experimenter in the coun- 
try to achieve this. After repeating 
Koch’s experiments the doctor soon began 
making original ones. In the same week 
that Koch’s announcement of the dis- 
covery of tuberculin was flashed across 
the ocean Dr. Trudeau published in The 
Medical Record the result of his attempts 
to produce artificial immunity in animals 
by injecting tuberculin. 

In 1893, while he was away in New York, 
the lamp connected with the thermostat 
exploded and his home and laboratory 
were burned to the ground. Two days later 
Dr. Osler wrote him as follows: 

“Sorry to hear of your misfortune, but 
take my word for it, there is nothing like 
a fire to make a man do the phenix trick.” 

The prophecy was rapidly fulfilled. The 
next day George C. Cooper, a patient and 
friend, called on the doctor and offered to 
build for him a real laboratory that would 
not burn. The outcome was the present 
stone and tile building, erected at Saranac 
Lake in 1894, in the rear of the new house 
which the doctor put up on the site of the 
old one. 


But the laboratory, we learn, was after 
all only a side issue in Dr. Trudeau's work 
for the growing Adirondack Cottage Sani- 
tarium. Here was spent most of his effort 
during his “forty years of unparalleled 
usefulness.”” We are told that his chief 
strength in this sacrifice of his whole life 
to the fight against tuberculosis—a sacri- 
fice of which so many of us have not the 
slightest conception—was drawn from two 
spiritual sources, a deep religious senti- 
ment and his love for his wife. These fed 
his idealism and his indomitable optimism. 
The writer declares, in conclusion: 


His sensitive ear caught the first rum- 
blings and his optimism crystallized the 
random nativities of a great movement; 
and in his frail but virile person there 
lurked the idealist who was destined to 
become its leader. New wars develop new 
and unexpected generals. The tuberculo- 
sis war developed Trudeau, Cur de Lion. 


To which the New York Tribune adds, 
editorially : 


He had a gallant heart, the kindliness, 
the tenderness which are more than all the 
specifics of all the phvsicians. It was a 
great thing, he felt, to reach the goal, but 
greater was the joy of making the journey. 
Stricken souls who had, perhaps, but the 
dimmest hope of attaining the goal 
became confident of it when once he had 
paused at their side. 


He knew how to exorcize fear. He could 
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It is Already Delighting Thousands of Children 
The kiddies everywhere think it the best toy they’ve 
had yet. It isa child-size model of the famous 


Frantz Premier 
Electric Cleaner 


Has a revolving brush, dust bag, 
handleand highly polished solid met- 
al nozzle just like the bigone. Stands 
18 inches high, and operates without 
electricity. Well worth a dollar, but 
sold at the advertising price of 35c to 
any electrically equipped home. 

The little ones love to keep house with 3 
the Toy Frantz Premier. They will be grate- jj f 
ful to you for it. So send 35c today, coin \k 
or stamps, and see how glad they'll be 
when it arrives. Makes a fine gift for 
any child. 


The Frantz Premier Co. 


1130 Power Ave. 
Cleveland 
Ohio 























WANTED IDEAS Was." Si:ooo;oo0"%s 
prizes offered for inventions. 


Our four books sent free: Patents secured or fee returned, 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


A Great Book of Wit 
At A Big Reduction 


“‘There is a laugh on every page.”” 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Ghe BLACK CAT CLUB + 


By James D. Corrothers 
Studies of darky society, presenting 
captivating bits of negro folk-lore, stories 
of ghosts, 00s, ‘possum hunts, love- 
making, slavery, etc. Irresistible humor in almost every 
page causes many a hearty laugh over these clever writings. 


The Price Has Through an error in ordering we 


; fF ay 
Always Beean sna wustmoveit even at the great 
$1.10, Post- sacrifice indicated in the price. 
paid. Yours Now—While The 

Last— For 30c, Garriage Paid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., NewYork 
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verung SHIR 


At the table, in the theatre chair or during 
the mild athletics of the modern dance, the 
DONCHESTER bosom remains flat, creaseless 
and in its place. 


Peabody GS G., Inc. Makers 





$1.50, $2.00 and $3.00 

















Send Her As YOUR 
Messenger 


HROUGH her, youcan do much 

with Red Cross Christmas Seals. 

She goes intothe homes of the un- 

fortunate inyourcommunityandhelps 
Tub 





EveryRedCross 
Christmas Seal you buv helps to save 
the sick and to prevent infection. 


Use RED CROSS 


CHRISTMAS SEALS 


on everything you mail or wrap. 


oma Red Seals in 
omeem Fog Corba fe ies your 
St asateustok. 














48 Stenographers 
tell how they made 
their fingers earn 
more money! Write 


for this Pre ree Book Now 


In our free book, 48 stenograph- 
ers tell how the New W. ay in 
Typewriting increased their 
salaries. In the business world 
thousands are telling what the 
New Way has done for them. 
Hundreds who were earning 
$8 to $15 a week are now get- 
ting $25 to $40. Stenographers 
who could typewrite 30 to 50 
words a minute are now writ- 
ing 80 to 100 and more. This 
totally new system is based on 
gymnastic Finger Training. 
Whileit marvelously increases 
your speed—it also cuts out 
errors and eliminates fatigue. 
All this is what employers 
want, and what you want. 


Increase YOUR Salary 


We cannot a here the secret principle of the New 
Way in Typewritin, But we have prepared a book which 
tells all about it in detail. We: want to send you this 48-page 
free, if you are interested. Read how L. L. Powell in- 
creased his salary almost at once; how Anna Ss. Cubbison 
doubled | hers; how C. E. Verrall increased his salary 40%, 
then 20% more; how I. G. Hipsley increased earnings 25% ; 
how A. H. Gardiner earns $150 a month. These and many 
other actual instances, phon h representing only a fraction, 
will show you how the N ay in Typewriting raises sal- 
aries. If you are ambitious to get ahead—if you want to 
increase your speed and efficienc ey our salary, write 
today for our 48-page book—The New Way in Type- 
writing. It is free. Address Tulloss School of Typewriting, 
3250 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio. 
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not only alleviate pain; he could teach the 
sufferer how to bear it with brightness 
and dignity. Almost one might say that 
he romanticized illness, for at least he 
minimized its terrors and turned the w 
brain, brooding in a half-wrecked body, 
into braver channels. What a splendid re. 
ward was his! He saw men the better for 
his counsel and companionship, the better 
both physically and spiritually. And he 
saw this until he had very nearly reached 
the allotted three-score and ten of mortal 
man. Could mortal man ask more? 





BABY BOLLINGER AND OTHERS 
HE outburst of discussion and criti- 
cism that Dr. A. J. Haiselden, of 

Chicago, raised by his action in allowing 
the Bollinger baby to expire without at- 
tempting a resuscitative operation has by 
now become mingled and diffused. The 
significance of this incident may or may not 
be wide-spreading. A great many people 
of various professions and beliefs have 
taken it upon themselves to express posi- 
tive views on the value of a life possibly 
imbecile, and crippled in an unsightly 
manner. To some the doctor’s decision to 
“let Nature take its course,” in accordance 
with the wishes of the parents, is deemed 
both sensible and courageous. Many 
others regard the sanctity of human life, 
whether it be defective mentally or physi- 
cally, as absolute, and condemn the doctor 
in varying terms of bitterness. Still 
others, on the fence, point to the spectacle 
that Europe presents and comment sar- 
eastically on both sides of the question. 
In “F. P. A.’s” column in the New York 
Tribune appears a word from Kathleen 
Norris, the novelist, which is intended as a 
rebuke to those who have sided against 
Dr. Haiselden, but which succeeds in being 
more than that—a rebuke to all empty 
discussions that let theories take the place 
of actuality. 


THE UNDEFECTIVES 
By KATHLEEN NorRRIS 


In the world there has died a baby; eager to part 
with breath, 

He has slipt from the world’s hot noises, back to 
the cool of death. 


Sightless and dumb and unhearing, he is done with 
his days of pain! 

—aAnd an eager army has risen, aghast at a baby 
slain! 


Parents—clergymen—doctors—public debate runs 
wild 

Among hundreds of men and women who know the 
love of a child. 


And their right to dispute his sentence, which one 
of us will gainsay? 

But what of the other baby, who will die of neglect 
to-day? 


Not a defective baby, shut in a world of his own, 
But a conscious child, who is hungry, or sleepy, oF 
cold, or alone. 


A whole, sweet, confident baby, a baby with eyes 
and ears, 

Who clings like a little soldier to the scanty hope 
of the years, 


Until, in the cruel summer, or the winter’s cold, 
he goes, 
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A gallant baby outnumbered by a hundred subtle 
foes! 


Toes in the milk we give him, foes in dirt and 
disease, 

Dangers of street and gutter, and greater dangers 
than these 


Born of a social system that counts the rent and 
the wage, 

And keeps the heart of a baby shut up like a beast 
in a cage. 


You, who have risen in protest, call thts a crime 
if you will! 

Or, better, go find a baby, perhaps one is living 
still, 


Who will not be here to-morrow, whose battle is 
nearly done, 

Who has lost the unequal struggle for comfort 
and food and sun. 


Bring back his tiny conviction that the world is 
kind and right, 

And that hunger and want and fever are only 
dreams in the night. 


And when he is strong and happy, with his own 
little place on earth, 

Then form your organization to save the deficient 
at birth. 





HOW TO UNDERSTAND ELIHU ROOT 


ICTURED by his critics as a cold 

and conscienceless political reaction- 
ary “of perilous brilliancy ” Elihu Root, 
who is numbered among the Presidential 
possibilities, stands to many as a contra- 
dictory and almost forbidding character. 
And yet in spite of these impressions we 
are informed that he is in reality a strong, 
serious, sincere man, an implacable foe of 
chicanery and invisible government, and 
no Tory at all. By Frederick M. Daven- 
port, late Progressive candidate for Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York and friend 
and neighbor of the ex-Senator, who writes 
in Collier’s, we are assured that Mr. Root’s 
character is very different from that usu- 
ally assigned him. He has faith in popular 
rule, for example, but he has also a firm 
conviction that men in the mass are not 
to be treated as one treats individuals, nor 
to be so trusted to know what is good for 
them. Men in the mass “‘can frequently 
determine better than any individual what 
ought to be accomplished, but the more 
difficult thing of determining how to ac- 
complish it is usually beyond their ken.’ 
It is, we are told, the practical aspect of his 
political philosophy that has disturbed 
many people, even of those who appreci- 
ate his high statesmanship and the loyal 
service he has rendered to his country. 
To aid in the understanding of this phi- 
losophy, which is, indeed, almost a philoso- 
phy of life as well, Mr. Davenport urges 
us to compare Elihu Root’s theory of 
action with that of Theodore Roosevelt, 
as it was in the mature period of his life. 
He declares that— 


Roosevelt would fight the stars in their 
courses. Root never would. The Roose- 
velt philosophy of life banks large upon 
what may be done and what ought to be 
done by the individual man. Root does 
not reckon it of so great value in most 
cases what the individual thinks or does. 
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He can shave at home in less time, with more 
comfort, and he will always be clean faced and 
presentable. 

Here is the Gillette “Bull- 

og”—a new model, with the 
stocky “Bulldog” handle. Many 
prefer it for its gener- 
ous grip and bet- $5 
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With Gold Plated 
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THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD |EXPECTANT MOTHERHOOD 
Or the Great Consummation Its Supervision and Hygiene, by !J.| W: Ballantyne, M.D. 
by Sir Edwin Arnold. The great Christian Epic. With portrait and | F.R.C.P. Tells the expectant mother what she ought and 
reproductions of paintings by Hoffman. 8vo, Buckram, deckle edges. | ought not to do and the reason why. 12mo, Cloth. $1.50; 
$1.75, by mail $1.87. Paper edition, 50 cents; by mail 58 cents. by mail, $1.62. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York | Funk & Wagnall: Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
















DINNER DECORATIONS 


Twelve little trees, to help you if they may, 
Deck your dinner-table, in honor of the day. 
Something distinctly new and unusual for decorating the Christmas table, and fur- 
nishing favors that breathe the holiday spirit. A unique gift for a friend; a novelty 
for yourself. Twelve little trees, potted and packed in a pretty box, sent postpaid 
anywhere in the U. S. for $1. nd money with order—box will be sent by first mail. 
BERRYHILL NURSERY CO. Hill Station, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Foe True Flavor of High-Grade I 


Cocoa Beans is Found in 


BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA 





Registered U.S. Patent Office 


This is due to the perfection of the 
mechanical process by which it is 
manufactured, no chemicals being 
used, and to the care and skill used in 
the selection and blending of the beans. 

A high authority on cocoa has recently 

said: ‘‘A pure cocoa, unchanged by de- 

structive chemicals, is the best cocoa. 

There is no more need for introducing 

alkalies into cocoa than there is into 

cracked wheat or oatmeal.” 


Baker’s Cocoa is Delicious, Wholesome, 
Pure and of Great Food Value 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Grand Prize, Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915 
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Giectaen for Christmas 


Send me $1.50 and I will ship you, by Prepaid Express, a carton 
of the Famous Parson Brown Oranges, to ng Ais point east of 
arg 


Mississippi River. These cartons contain 45 
sweet oranges, sure to please or your money back 

Make your friends a Christmas present of a carton or more 
Oranges or Grapefruit—a delightful and original holiday gift. 
1 will send them so as to arrive on Christmas Day,and put your 
card in box if desired. 

Cartons of Grapefruit contain 16 of the Celebrated Duncan 
variety, noted for its exquisite flavor and health-giving proper- 
ties. Persons living west of the Mississippi write for delivered 
prices. If you will add 50 cents to your order I will send you 
by Parcel Post, prepaid, a quart box of Kumquats, or small 
Japanese oranges. Send your order in now and fruit will be 
ar as directed 
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VOORHEES, South Lake Weir, Florida 





‘“What happens to-day or to-morrow 
is of little consequence. The tendencies of 
a nation are all that count’”—that is the 
way he puts it. 

He has his eye rather on those powerful 
underlying forces and laws of the world, 
in a population, in a national community, 
which brush men and ideas aside and rush 
on their way against all opposition. The 
cosmic, the social, the powerful, the great 
economic, and political currents of his 
time do not always run the way of Root’s 
mind, of his full sense of right, but when 
they are sweeping everything before them 
he sweeps. along with them because he 
thinks there is nothing else to do. But he 
watches, even when the times are out of 
joint, for the individual’s poor chance to 
help a little toward the better day. And 
he waits for the psychological moment 
when he may help to turn the tide. It is 
the philosophy of Root to pay attention 
to the tides, to preserve his strength and 
influence for the convenient season. Roose- 
velt, with the abandon of idealism, would 
breast the tide until engulfed by the waves. 


His philosophy long ago determined a 
career, which, because the guiding motive 
of it was not generally appreciated, has 
been variously misunderstood and has led 
to assumptions upon the part of Mr. 
Root’s opponents which, we are assured, are 
far from true or just. From the very 
start, we read: 


He early chose to get close to the sources 
of power in the country and to endeavor 
to get what of good he could out of them 
instead of fighting them. He has been 
accused of acting as legal counsel to one 
section of what is called the money power. 
Undoubtedly he has so acted. And, of 
course, the money power is entitled to 
counsel, and at times has needed it badly. 
And I have always noticed that a big 
corporation in trouble always hires the best 
lawyer to be had. But the further charge 
that intimacy with the money power has 
begotten a predilection in Root’s mind for 
the enemies of democracy is quite impossi- 
ble of proof....... 

To think of Elihu Root as the next 
friend or tool of the money power when he 
was Secretary of War or Secretary of 
State or United States Senator or counsel 
for his country before the Arbitration 
Tribunal at The Hague or president of the 
Constitutional Convention of his State 
would be to the last degree absurd. In the 
Cabinets of McKinley and Roosevelt he 
was, of course, the ablest man. Theodore 
Roosevelt has referred to him repeatedly 
as the most helpful adviser of the many who 
surrounded him while he was President. 
Loyalty is the key to Elihu Root’s mind. 
Just as he was loyal to his legal clients, so 
he was loyal to his Presidential chiefs, and 
devotedly loyal throughout his official 
career to the people of the United States. 


One of the most striking characteristics 
of Mr. Root’s career has consisted in his 
blasting attacks at different times upon the 
‘“‘reactionary” elements in politics—the 
machine and the ‘invisible government.” 
Most conspicuous were these attacks in his 
attitude toward William Barnes during the 
proceedings of the New York Constitu- 
tional Convention, says the writer, who 
quotes him as follows: 
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Ambrosia Chocolate Tixies 


Wonderfully delicious. 
confections that are so delightfully palat- 
able, so entirely different from any other 
chocolates you can buy, that they make 
a distinctive holiday gift, and a rare treat 
for chocolate lovers. 


Rich chocolate 


Give them for Christmas 


Your friends will be enthusiastically appre- 
ciative. The purest and richest chocolates 
with amet almond and filbert centers. No 
cream fi Every biteadelight. Ambrosia 
Cc Se fixies are sold in three-pound 
boxes only. Send $3.00 for three full Sister 
prepaid and insured to you. On two boxes or 
more ordered at one time, deduct 25c per 
x. Money back if not satisfied. 


Ambrosia Chocolate Co., 331-5 Fifth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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0, Florida Paper 
. )\ Shell Pecans 


New crop of finest pecans 
in the world. Highest awards 
wherever exhibited. 
One pound, $1.00 
Three pounds, 2.50 
Five pounds, 4.50 
Ten pounds, 8.50 
Three pounds cultivated 
seedling pecans $1.00. 
Delivered at prices named. 
Money refunded if not en- 
tirely satisfactory. Try them 
and you will order more. 
j . S. McMAN 
Lake View Pecan Grove, Waldo, Florida 
Ref., First Nat. Bank, Gainesville, Fla. & 
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Choice Xmas Pecans 


Fresh, Wild Grown, Full 
Meated, Exquisite Flavor 


Fine new crop of 
Wabash Valley 
Pecans now ready. 
Thin shelled—easily 
cracked—appetiz- 
ing—healthful. We 
ship direct to con- 
sumers in 10, 15 and 
20 Ib. cartons at 25c per 

pound, express prepaid east 
Also Wild Hickory Nuts, Wal- 
Order Ten Pound Trial 
50. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Southern Indiana Pecan Co. si trees: tas. 










of Missouri River. 
nuts and Shell Barks. 
Carton Pecans today, $2. 














Large, juicy, honey sweet, 
matured on trees in Florida— 
ripened by Florida golden sun- 
shine — deliciously different 
from ordinary commercial 
grapefruit. Send $1 ($1.25 west 
Miss. River) for 8 Grape Fruit. 
Send $2.50 ($3 west of Miss. 
River) for 24 large Grape 
Fruit. Sent express prepaid. 


TAPPEN GROVES 
Dunedin Florida 


Tree 
Nahelsetare. 


Grape Fruit 
for 

























give immediate relief to tired, aching 
feet, rest the hody and aid Nature to 
restore normal strength to weakened 
arches. Relieve and prevent flat 
feet. Write for Booklet and FREE 
10-day Trial Offer. Fits any shoe. 
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cut with knife Nathan Anklet Support Co., 90-4 Reade St., N.¥- 
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‘‘T have been in publie life for forty 
vears,” he said in a ringing speech before 
one of the committees of the convention, 
‘“‘and in all that time our State Government 
has been no more representative than the 
Government of Venezuela.” 

The bosses from all over the State sat as 
tho transfixt. They never heard anything 
as horrifying as that from Roosevelt. Of 
course all the intelligent boys of fourteen 
vears of age who live in the common- 
wealth of New York know that it is true. 
But to take it from Elihu Root whose 
function in the reactionaries’ eye should be 
to steady the ark of the covenant—ay, 
there’s the rub! 

Again, when committees falter, the 
voice of Root: ‘‘The time has come when 
invisible government must give way to 
government that is accountable and re- 
sponsible.” Those fell words, ‘invisible 
government”! Ghost of Macheth, where 
have we seen that phrase before? 

And that masterpiece of statesmanship 
and ethical passion and unflinching analysis 
and denunciation of the forty years’ system 
of patronage and intrigue and machine 
misrule of the people of his State—no one 
who heard that address or perceived its 
effects upon the convention could go on 
linking Elihu Root with reaction. It was 
the speech of a man who had bided his 
time, until with the accumulated influence 
of experience and age and of the tide of 
affairs, he could strike with overwhelming 
force and deliver a solar plexus. 


A new light is thrown on the character 
of this public man in his relations with the 
little New York State college from which 
he was graduated over fifty years ago and 
upon whose campus he was born. Says 
the writer: 


Elihu Root loves Hamilton. No com- 
mencement luncheon is complete without 
a word of cheer or wisdom from him; no 
opening year but listens to his salutation to 
the entering freshmen; no executive meet- 
ing without his broad and wise and kindly 
counsel. Cold? No sentiment? Tell that 
to the soldiers of the sea—not to the grad- 
uates and undergraduates of Hamilton. 

And when he rests from his many labors 
he loves to rest on College Hill, amid its 
quiet scenes and in its classic shade. It 
was of this home and these surroundings 
that he spoke in that recent remarkable ad- 
dress before the New York State Constitu- 
tional Convention in which he so strikingly 
analyzed the boss system of his State and 
its evil influence upon the government and 
the welfare of the commonwealth. 

“There is a plain old house in the hills 
of Oneida overlooking the valley of the 
Mohawk, where truth and honor dwelt in 
my youth. When I go back, as I am about 
to go, to spend my declining years, I mean 
to go with a feeling that I can say I have 
not failed to speak and to act in accordance 
with the lessons I learned there from the 
God of my fathers.” 





A Close Second.—‘‘I heard to-day that 
your son was an undertaker. I thought 
you told me he was a physician.”’ 

“Not at all.” 

come don’t like to contradict, but I’m 
positive you did say so.” 

“You misunderstood me, I’m sure. I 


said he followed the medical profession.” 
—Tit-Bits, 








Sunshine and showers are prime factors in 
making oranges good. There are more days 
of sunshine in the citrus fruit belt of Florida 
than in any other area of like size in the 
United States, and yet almost every day during 
the growing season the orange groves of Flor- 
ida are blessed with copious, gentle showers. 


J e 
Sealdsweet Fruit Is Tree-Ripe 

Nature smiles broadly on oranges as they grow in Florida. 
Fdnterkonke A, The most progressive growers of the State have united in a 


co-operative body, the Florida Citrus Exchange, to take full 
advantage of her bounty. They give their groves loving care, 
leave the fruit on the trees until fully ripe, pick, pack and ship 
it with extreme precautions against decay and damage, and use 
the trademark Sealdsweet for the protection of the consumer. 


Sealdsweet—The Fruit of No Regrets 


Sealdsweet grapefruit are of like Dealers sell Sealdsweet oranges and grapefruit. 
goodness to Sealdsweet oranges. Their Yours will supp!y you if you urge him. Booklet for 
delicious juice, their sweet flavor and ways of serving these fine fruits, containing many 
system-toning qualities, make Seald- recipes for their use in cookery and confections, 
sweet grapefruit the fruit of no regrets. mailed to any address free on application. 


Florida Citrus Exchange 
627 Citizens Bank Building. Tampa, Florida 

















R your delicious Bran 
Bread,Gems and Muffins, - 

be sure to get Kellogg’s 
Toasted Bran Flakes. 

Prepared by a new method 

of the Kellogg Toasted Corn 

Flake Co., thoroughly cooked 

and perfect as a laxative food. 


15c. at your grocer’s. Look for 
this signature on 
the package. 


ts 
that husband, father, son 
and brother will appreciate. They 
will enjoy year-round comfort by 
wearing the “Boston ”—the only 
garter for men that has the 
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in any other way. 
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There is no childish dream, no youthful longing that does not come ‘ 
money into books and make your children glad and yourself contented. You will spend less and give more than 
Here are gift-books that growing minds will glory in. 
something to suit all tastes and every pocketbook. Order now and solve your Christmas problems satisfactorily. 


‘near-true’’ 


in some book! Put your gift- 


In this splendid line will be found 
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BOOKS 
for Boys 


Enthralling tales of 
deeds of daring by 
land and sea that will 
inspire your boy to 
courage, honor, and 
manliness. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in 














“The 


By Eric Wood 


to historical facts. I 


tive and vivid descriptions 


of such famous and 


making struggles as Mara- 
thon, Hastings, the Span- 


ish 
Traf 


Boy’ 
Book of Battles” 


Stirring stories of great 
battles of all periods of 
the world’s history. 


Waterloo, 


True 
nstruc- 






epoch- 


Armada, 
algar, 





‘‘The Boy Scouts’ 
Roll of Honor’’ 
By Eric Wood 


The true stories of a multitude 
of scouts, who, faithful to their 
record, at the risk of life and 
limb, have saved the lives of 
others in sea, river, and burn- 
ing houses. Written from the 
official records. Lieut.-General 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell, Chief 


‘The Boy’s Book 
of Adventure’”’ 
By Eric Wood 


Absorbing tales of actual adven- 
ture make up the many thrill- 
ing chapters of which this book 
is composed. Man-eating Lions 
in East Africa; Roosevelt's 
Ride for Life ; Sir George Grey 
attacked by Australian Aborig- 
ines ; Fire at Sea on the stricken 
“Clydesdale’’; Tracked by 
Wolves; A Leap for Life; A 


‘‘The Boy’s Book 
of the Sea’”’ 
By Eric Wood 
A great book that will quicken 
the pulse of every boy with red 
blood in his veins. Full of the 
romance and mystery of the 
sea, from the days of Columbus 
and Diaz to the latest fight be- 
tween modern battle-cruisers. 
Chapters on Naval Warfare, 


New and Old; Morgan, Buc- 
caneer and Governor; Drake's 


color and half-tone; 
12mo, cloth, each; 
$1.25 net; by mail, 
$1.37. 






Gettysburg, 
mdurman, 

and many 

others. 





this book. 





Scout, has written the foreword. 
Every Boy Scout should possess 


Treacherous Guide, etc. 
be devoured with delight 
every boy. 





Will 


Blockade Running; Mod 


by | Corsairs; The Titanic Disaster, 


etc. 





Raid on the Spanish Main; 


ern 





A consecutive arrangement of the 
other portions of Holy Scripture in 
the Authorized Version. Printed in 1 


unique and beautiful gift-book. 


THE CHILD’S ILLUSTRATED BIBLE 


narrative and 
the words of 
arge clear type 


and containing 100 full-page plates, 12 in color, 
reproducing paintings by well-known artists. A 
620 pp., ex. crown 


THE TRUE ROMANCE OF WOOD AND FIELD 
Stories of Bird and Animal Life by R. Kearton, F.Z.S. 


Fascinating tales of outdoors by a well-known naturalist, giving{the actual facts 
about the youngsters’ furred and feathered friends in a novel and entertaining 
Illustrated by photographs taken directly from nature by the author. 


way. 
Books that will charm every child while 
“ Strange Adventures in 
Dicky-Bird Land“ 
Crown §8vo, cloth, gilt. 
$1.75 net; by mail, $1. 533. 


“The Adventures of Cock 
age and his Mate ” 


own cloi 
$2. 00 a by mail,$2.12. 


imparting valuable information. 
“The Adventures of 
ack Rabbit” 


r2mo, 8 color plates. 


loth, gilt. 
$1.50 net; by mail,$1.62. 





A record of great deeds 


eic., that will stir your 
boy like a clarion call. 


ming, etc. 
12mo, cloth. Illustrated plates, ond 
in half-tone and colors. | trations. 





$1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 


4to, cloth, gilt edges. $3.75 net; by mail, $4.00. 
THE BOY’S BOOK OUTDOOR 
OF HEROES SPORTS 


A comprehensive guide to 


by field and flood, on | field, lawn,.and aquatic 
burning ships, in coal | games, with rules and reg- 
mines, in battle and | ulations. Chapters on 
mutiny, in the wilds of | Baseball, Boat Sailing, 
Africa ‘and Australia, | Cticket, Football, Golf, 

: Lacrosse, Lawn Tennis, 


Rowing, Skating, Swim- 


16 full-page 
numerous illus- 
8vo, cloth, $1.25 


net; by mail, $1.37. 





THE TREASURE-HOUSE 






The Book of Pets 


Seventeen Cats 


Birds of the Air 
Trees and Shrubs 
Insect Life 
Ideal little volumes 
for children from 6 
to 16 that will bea 
constant source of 
delight and informa- 
tion to the young 
folks. Printed in 
large typeand beau- 
tifully illustrated in 
colors. Colored pic- 
ture cover. Just the 
gift fora J npomony boy 
or girl. Buy one, two, 
five, ten, or all of 
them, as you wish. 


The Greek Heroes 


Fairy Tales for Lit 


Fairy Tales in Oth 
Sinbad the Sailor 
Cassell’s New Fai 
Aesop’s Fables 


Reynard the Fox 
Ring of the Nibel 





CLASSICS 


30 cents Each Postpaid 
. 12 Vols. of Animal—Outdoor Life 


Adventures of an Exmoor Pony 
Mac: A Dog's True Story 


Ups and Downs of a Donkey’s Life 
School and Garden 

Wild Life in Woods and Fields 

By Pond and River 

Plant Life in Field and Garden 


4 Vols. of History and Mythology 


Stories from Ancient Greece 
Stories from Ancient Rome 
Stories of King Arthur 

10 Vols. of Fairy Tales and Fables 


Stories from Ande 


rsen 


tle Folks—Book 1 


Fairy Tales for Little Folks—Book 2 


her Lands 
ry Book 


Stories from Grimm 


ungen 





MY BOOK OF BEST 
FAIRY TALES 


Selected and edited by 
Charles S. Bayne 


A new and splendid collection of 
the cream of the world’s most 
popular fairy-tales, illustrated by 
16 full-page plates in color by 
Harry Rountree. A book that 
cannot fail to catch and hold the 
imagination of a child. Among 
the stories, every one a gem, will 
be found such old favorites as The 
Ugly Duckling, Puss in Boots, 
Jack the Giant Killer, Beauty and 
the Beast, The Enchanted Horse, 
Ali Baba, The Steadfast Tin 
Soldier, etc. Large 8vo, cloth, $1.50 
net; by mail, $1.66. 
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PLAYS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


By Frances Helen Harris 


Six plays for school entertain- 
ments and home theatricals, espe- 
cially designed for production by 
young people in a simple and in- 
expensive manner. The plots are 
historical in character, the scenes 
ranging from ancient Rome to the 
France of the Revolution. 12 full- 
page illustrations. tI2mo, cloth. 
$1.00 net ; by mail, $1.08. 








THE AIR KING’S 
TREASURE 


By Claude Graham-White and 
Harry Harper 


This fascinating tale by one of the 
world’s best-known and most 
prominent fliers grips the atten- 
tion from the very first page. It tells 
of a voyage around the world in 
search of treasure and ends with 
the discovery of a hoard of jewels 
on a desert island with a duel of 
aeroplanes for its possession. Four 
full-page colored plates. Large 8vo, 
cloth, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. ou. 





perfected aircraft. 
from photographs. 


“All About Railways” 


BOOKS THAT TEACH WHAT 


YOUNG FOLKS LONG 
TO KNOW 


The romantic side of the world’s most serious 
undertakings. Wonderful volumes aglow with 
the truth that is more thrilling than fiction 
and replete with fascinating information. 
Beautifully illustrated in color and half-tone. 

deal books for gift-purposes. 


$1.50 each; by mail $1.62. 


“All About Aircraft” 


By Ralph Simmonds 


An absorbingly interesting review of the 
evolution of the airship from man’s earli- 
est dreams and experiments to the latest 
Profusely illustrated 


By F. S. Hartnell 


The dramatic story of the railroad from 
its first. inception—unusual bits of history, 
obstacles overcome, marvels of construc- 
tion and development, etc. 
trations. 


“All About Engineering” 


By Gordon D. Knox 


Tells simply and graphically how the great 
engineering wonders of the world have 
been accomplished—great bridges, 
Panama Canal, 
East River Gas Tunnel, etc. 
full-page illustrations. 


the Assouan Dam, 


“All About Ships” 


By Lieut. Taprell Darling, R. N. 


The history..of ships and shipping from the 
Greek galley to the palatial ocean liner. 
Shows the development of sailing and 
steam vessels, warships, submarines, etc. 
Many full-page illustrations. 


“All About Electricity” 


By Gordon D. Knox 


The magical record of what man has ac- 
complished by harnessing the lightning. 
Describes the telegraph, telephone, wire- 
less, electric lighting, heating, and trans- 
portation, electro-chemistry, etc. Numer- 


S photographs and diagrams. 


Profuse illus- 


Numerous 


the 
the 

















From “ The Boy’s Book of the 
Sea” 








children. 








GRIMM’S 
FAIRY TALES 


A new edition of those uni- 
versally popular tales, so 
deservedly beloved by all 
The charm o! 
such delectable stories as 


color plates and many black 
and white illustrations by 
J. R. Monsell. 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 





= 


Cinderella, Little Snow- bound, with eight colored 
White, The Goose Girl, and plates and a hundred and 
Hansel and Gretel, can twelve other illustrations by 
never grow old. With 16 Charles Robinson. The 


8vo, cloth, priate gift. 











ALICE’S 
ADVENTURES IN 
WONDERLAND 


By Lewis Carroll 


This classic among 
dren's storiesis here present- 
ed in a new dress, tastefully 


child does not live who will 
not revel in this book, which 
makes a peculiarly appro- 
8vo, cloth, gilt- 
top, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.12. 


FAIRY TALES 
OLD AND NEW 


A volume of selected fairy- 
tales ona novel plan, begin- 
ning with simple stories for 
the tiny tots told in easy 
words and progressing 
gradually to those adapted 
for older children. A book 
that grows with the child. 
With 20 full-page colored 
plates and numerous illustra- 
tions by Arthur Rackham 
and other noted artists. 8vo, 
cloth, gilt edges, $1.25 net ; by 
mail, $1.37. 


chil- 











At all Booksellers or 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 
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From “The Boy's Book of Adven- 
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YOU 
May Have 
Pyorrhea 


If your teeth are 
loose and you 
have inflamed 
and receding 
gums, you have 
Pyorrhea (Riggs’ 
Disease). Don't 
wait till your 
teeth are too 
loose to be 
saved, but 


CONSULT 
YOUR 
DENTIST 


Now. He prob- 
ably will pre- 
scribe Forhan’s 
Pyorrhea Prep- 
aration — the 
standard pre- 
scription. No 
preparation or 
drug will cure 
Pyorrhea by it- 
self,but Forhan’s 
Pyorthea Prep- 
aration gives 
prompt relief 
in most cases, 
and, if regu- 
larly used in 
time, will pre- 
vent Pyorthea. 


Large tube (as illustrated), 50c. If your druggist hasn't it, send 
his name (with price) to Forhan Company, 23-29 Elm Street, 
New York, who will see that you are supplied. 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 





STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man‘or woman who investigates. 















This Book Helps 
Home Builders 


You will want to choose 
wisely every building material you 
use. This book will settle your 
roofing question. It tells about a 
roofing that is very handsome, yet 
economical, and that lasts long 
without repairs— 


Asphalt Shingles 


“*The Roof That Stays Young’’ 
They have a fadeless color, never crack or 
blow up, and protect your home against 
fires, 

Send for this book today and 
learn about this wonderful roof- 
ing that is ‘‘Destined to Roof 
the Nation’s Homes.’’ 
It will help you toward Asphalt Shingle 
home building efficiency. Publicity Bureau 
= 858 Marquette Bldg. 
Ask your Architect, Con- Chicago 
tractor, Lumber Dealer 
or Builders Supply Man. 
Asphalt Shingle 
ublicity Bureau 
858 Mar. 
c — Bldg. 





Gentlemen: Send me your 
free and interesting book- 
let, “The Roof Distinctive.” 


Name 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE- 





Adv.— Quick, Watson, the needle,” 
chuckled Sherlock Holmes, and he slowly 
wound up the Victrola again.— Dartmouth 
Jack o’ Lantern. 





Difficult. —InpIGNANT PROFESSOR — 
“Quit this quibbling, sir! Who was 
King Henry VIII.? Answer ‘yes’ or 
‘no.’ ’’—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 





A Dainty Touch.—‘‘ And her mean hus- 
band thinks she’s extravagant.” 

oe Why? ” 

*‘Just because she insists on having 
Fido’s monogram stamped on his dog- 
biscuits.” —Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





Fortunes of War.—First Recroit— 
** What do you think of the major, Bill?” 

Seconp Recruit—‘ ’E’s a changeable 
kind o’ bloke. Last night I says to ’im, 
*’Oo goes there?’ An’ he says, ‘ Friend !’; 
an’ to-day ’e ’ardly knows me.”’—Punch. 





Shades of Hendryk !—SatesmMan—‘Why 
not try one of our Rip Van Winkle rugs, 
madam.” 

PRosPECTIVE PurcHaserR—‘ What kind 
are they?” 

SaLEsmMAN— They have an unusually 
long nap.’”’—I ndianapolis Star. 





A Yale Jest.—Soru.— How does it 
happen you came to Harvard? I thought 
your father was a Yale man.” 

Fresu.—‘ He was. He wanted me to 
go to Yale; I wanted to go to Princeton. 
We had an argument and he finally told 
me to go to H—.”’—Yale Record. 





Last Resort.—A Scotch minister in need 
of funds thus conveyed his intentions to 
his congregation: 

‘* Weel, friends, the kirk is urgently in 
need of siller, and as we have failed to get 
money honestly we will have to see what a 
bazaar ean do for us.’”—Tit-Bits. 





Mean of Her.—Naomi—* What do you 
think? Gwendolyn positively refuses to 
give a,talk on Bergson at. our club next 
week.” 

Drana—* What reason did she give? ” 

Naomi—“ None at all! Only said she 
didn’t know anything about Bergson ! ’’— 
Judge. 





Discipline.—A certain woman demands 
instant and unquestioning obedience from 
her children. One afternoon a storm came 
up and she sent her little son John to close 
the trap leading to the flat roof of the 
house. 

‘“* But, mother,” began John. 

‘John, I told you to shut the trap!” 

“Yes, but mother—” 

“John, shut that trap!” 

“All right, mother, if you say so— 
but—” 

“ John!” 

Whereupon John slowly climbed the 
stairs and shut the trap. Two hours later 
the family gathered for dinner, but Aunt 
Mary, who was staying with the mother, 
did not appear. The mother did not have 
to ask many questions. John answered the 
first one. 

“Mother, she is on the roof.’’—New 
York Times. 











SDollar?é 
If he Smokes 


A handsome, one-pound humidor of 
Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco will tickle 
any man who owns a pipe. 

It’s a thoughtful, fraternal sort of present, 
with just the right hint of intimacy to it. 
Giving Edgeworth Tobacco to a smoker is 
like giving silk hosiery to a woman—it’s 
sure to be acceptable, certain to be used. 

In this package the tobacco will remain in 
perfect order as long as a bit of moistened 
sponge or blotter is kept in the humidor top. 

For weeks and weeks he will have tobacco 
handy to hand, for filling his pipe or pocket 
pouch. 

That he will be pleased is beyond all 
doubt. We know this because every month 
we advertise that we will send a sample of 
Edgeworth, free and postpaid, to any 
smoker who asks for it. We get many re- 
quests for such samples—stacks of letters 
and post cards from all over the country. 

The sample is mailed as promised and in 
almost every case it makes a regular user 
of Edgeworth. 

If you can’t get Edgeworth in the one- 
pound humidor tins (price $1.00) at your 
retail tobacco store, we will ship direct on 
receipt of price, all charges prepaid. If you 
want to make one or more of your friends 
Christmas gifts of these Edgeworth pack- 
ages, give your instructions to your dealer, 
or, if he will not supply you, send us names 
and addresses of friends with your cards 
and check to cover your order at $1.00 per 
package and we will gladly attend to the 
shipping. 

For either the sample or the humidor, 
address Larus & Bro. Co., 5 South 21st St., 
Richmond, Virginia. 

The retail prices of Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed are 10c for pocket size tin, 50¢ for 
large tin and $1.00 for handsome humidor 
package. Edgeworth Plug Slice is 15e, 25e, 
50e and $1.00. Mailed prepaid where no 
dealer can supply. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—lIf your 
jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & 

ro. Co. will gladly send you a one or two 
dozen carton, of any size of the Plug Slice 
or Ready-Rubbed, by prepaid parcel post 
at same price you would pay A coy 





























































































“We'll Have It Concrete 
and Waterproof Both!” 


R.OWNER,’saidthe Architect to 

his client, “ordinarily areinforced 

concrete building soaks up water like a sponge. 

Water rusts the reinforcement, cracking and 

eventually splitting the concrete. Freezing water 

acts the same way. But in your job here we have 
figured to use 


OXEMEN 


( PATENTED) INTEGRAL 
WATER PROOFING COMPOUND 
CONCRETE,STUCCO,CEMENT, MORTOR.ETE 


mae building will be concrete and waterproof 
both 


Toxement isa mi hn ao added in small quan- 


tities to the Portland Cement. 
It penetrates into the tiny pores of the concrete 
and waterproofs it against the a8 driving 
storms—even against water pressu 
ge of it used in the Woolworth Buildi 
drydock at the New York Navy Yar 

-- Be important structures. Waterproofs rein- 
Sonat concrete factories, piers, bulkheads, chim- 
neys, tanks, dams, bridges, walls, etc., etc. 
Those interested in any form of concrete con- 
struction should read our “*Toxement Booklet.’ 
Address Dept. A. 


TOCH BROTHERS, Est. 1848 


Inventors and Manufacturers of “*R.I.W.” 
Preservative Paints, Varnishes and Enamels 


320 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Works: New York, London and Toronto 








THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 




















The Appreciated Christmas sift 


Send for this clock today—for your own home or for a 
friend's present. Our 30 years in business is your 
guarantee. It’s the dependable 


ight "ist Clock 

Flashlight ‘Ais: Cloc 

rated by dry 
battery. By pressing button at end of cord (which is long 
enough to reach bed) a one candle power lamp illuminates 
clock dial and lights ordinary size room. Lamp is not a toy— 
as substantial as any electric light, only smaller—battery lasts 
one to two years, depending on use. 


Combines Electric Alarm Clock—Eleetrie Light— 
Savings Bank—Jewelry Safety Deposit. Made of 
stamped steel beautifully finished in gun metal. 


Send Us $5. and we will send this clock to you ex- 


press prepaid. Money back if not sat- 
isfied. After you have it you will wonder how you did without it. 


DARCHE MFG. CO., 13 No. Jefferson Street, Chicago 


All ready for use—no connections to make. 
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No Escape.—Mupce—“ Your wife cer- 
tainly has a will of her own.” 

Mererex—“ Yes, and I am the sole 
beneficiary.” —Boston Transcript. 





A Quiet Sort.— 
Life?” 

BooxstTaLt CLERK (at lonely country 
station)—‘* Not very ! ’’—Punch. 


“Have you a Sporting 





The Remedy.—‘‘ I told father I loved 
you more than any girl I’ve ever met.” 

“And what did father say? ”’ 

“He said to try and meet some more 
girls.”"—Puget Sound Trail. 





They’re So Touchy.—SmiTHeErs (gazing 
Zep-ward)—‘‘ By Jove! Isn’t it low? I 
believe I could hit it with my gun!” 

Mrs. S.—‘‘ Oh, please, dear, don’t do 
anything to irritate it !’”’-—Punch. 





The Land of Liberty.— 
goes there? ”’ 

““Cherman spy. I chust vant to make a 
drawing of der fortifications.” 

“Pass in, German spy. Have you 
pencil and paper? ”—Life. 


“Halt! Who 





Real Forebodings.—‘‘ My son,” said the 
father impressively, ‘‘ suppose I should be 
taken away suddenly, what would become 
of you? ”’ 

“Why,” said the son irreverently, “ I’d 
stay here; the question is, what would 
become of you? ’—The Boy Builder. 





His Share.—‘“‘ The slimmest show I ever 
had of getting a fee,’’ said a Leavenworth 
lawyer to a newspaper man, ‘ was when a 
client came to me with no other asset than 
a watch without any works in it.” 

““T suppose you took the case,’’ com- 
mented the newspaper man.—Kansas City 
Star. 





All Located.—When Prof. Walter Raleigh, 
an Englishman who was a direct descen- 
dant of the original Sir Walter Raleigh, 
was asked to lecture at Princeton College, 
Professor Root went down to the station to 
meet the distinguished visitor. Professor 
Root did not know Professor Raleigh, but 
walking up to a man that he thought looked 
like him he said: 

‘“* | beg your pardon, but am I addressing 
Walter Raleigh? ” 

The man looked at him for a moment and 
replied: 

“No, I am Christopher Columbus. 
Walter Raleigh is in the smoking-room with 
Queen Elizabeth.”—Christian Register. 





Tied.— Major George W. Teideman, of 
Savannah, Georgia, tells the following 
about the old-time Georgia editor who was 
usually mayor, justice of the peace, and 
real-estate agent, as well. 

Upon one occasion one of these editors 
was busy writing an editorial on the tariff 
when a Georgia couple came in to be 
married. Without looking up, without once 
slacking his pen, the editor said: 

‘““Time’s money; want her? ” 

“* Yes,”’ said the youth. 

‘“* Want him? ” the editor nodded toward 
the girl. 

** Yes,”’ she replied. 

‘** Man and wife,” pronounced the editor, 
his pen still writing rapidly. ‘‘ One dollar. 
Bring a load of wood for it. One-third 
pine; balance oak.”— Everybody’s. 
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. Freedom for the toes. 
. Comfortable “ tread.” 
. Rest for the arch. 
. Ankle support. 
. Snug heel-seat. 
For a ua arch, wear Coward Arch 
Support Shoe. 
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SOLD NOWHERE ELSE 


JAMES S. COWARD 
264-274 Greenwich Street New York 
(NEAR WARREN STREET) 

Mail Orders Filled Send for Catalogue 





JUST PUBLISHED 
How to Deal With 
HUMAN NATURE 

IN BUSINESS 


By SHERWIN CODY 
Author of ‘How to Do Business by Letter,”’ “‘The Art of 
Writing and Speaking the English Language,’’ Etc. 
A Big, Practical Book on Doing Business by 
Correspondence, Advertising, and Salesmanship. 


Direction, Suggestion, Study, and Example, based on 
the Real Psychology of Business Effort. 

Considers with care National Characteristics, Service, 
Your Own Valuation of Yourself, Monopoly for Ev- 
ery Man, The Mind and How It Works, Advertising, 
The Imaginative Method and Its Uses, Principles of 
Appeal, Proportion and Emphasis, Analyzing a Busi- 
ness, Cérrespondence, Various Styles in Business 
Letter Writing, System in Mail Order Correspondence, 
A Study of the Grocery Business, Collections by Mail, 
etc. Price, $2.00 Net; by mail, $2.12. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 














Just Published 


Short Talks on Retail Selling 


By S. Roland Hall, Formerly Advertising 
Manager of the I.C. S. Snappy, up-to-the- 
minute ‘“‘ginger’’ talks for men and women 
who sell across the counter. 


A VOLUME OF _ INSPIRING 
Q) tiovcirs ON RETAIL SELL 

ING, CALCULATED TO AROUSE IN 
SALES-FOLK A KEEN INTEREST IN 
THE ART OF PROPERLY HANDLING 
THE CUSTOMER, AND TO KEEP 
THEM CONSTANTLY ON THE ALERT 
TO SENSE AND SEIZE EVERY SELL- 
ING OPPORTUNITY. 


Cloth, 75 cents net; by mail, 83 cents 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave.,N.Y. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


EUROPEAN WAR 


IN THE BALKANS 


November 24.—London credits the Ger- 
mans and Bulgarians with the capture 
of Mitrovieza and Pristina and the 
eontrol of the Kossovo Plain, where 
Servian forces are driven across the 
Sitnica River. The Servian forces in 
the Katchanik Pass continue to hold 
their own against the invaders, as does 
a small force in the extreme southwest. 
The Servian Government retires to 
Seutari. 


The Entente Ministers present the Greek 
Premier with a collective note demand- 
ing freedom of movement for their 
forces in Macedonia, without obstacle 
of any kind. 

£ In a personal telegram to the Servian 
Premier. Pachitch, says Saloniki, the 
Czar of Russia promises substantial 
’ aid in Bulgaria within a week. The 
arrival of great consignments of heavy 
Japanese guns daily at Odessa is re- 

ported by Berlin. 


November 25.—The Bulgarians are now 

ushing on to Monastir, while German 
‘orces descend the Vardar to their 
assistance. General von Koevess claims 
the capture of some 10,000 Servians 
and nineteen cannon near Mitrovicza, 
and 7,400 prisoners are said to be taken 
in the Pristina swamps and along the 
Sitnica River. 








\rch November 26.—Again the Bulgarian at- 
tack on Monastir is abandoned, in 
favor of a drive at French positions on 
the Crna River. East of Krivolak, on 

RD the road to Radovista, the French 

w York capture the town of Busnik. Reen- 
foreements of British and French troops 

atalogue are reported continually landing at 
Saloniki. 

- November 27.—Berlin declares the last of 

N ith the Servian Army in. western Servia 
to have been driven into the mountains 

URE of Albania and Montenegro, and that 
with the capture of over 100,000 

“ Ss Servians and the occupation of Rud- 

> nik the object of the German cam- 
paign here is accomplished. 

“The sad November 30.—London dispatches dis- 

age, close the surrender of Prisrend to the 

Susiness by Bulgarians. The Austrians are now 

esmanship. well west of the Sitnica River. South- 
west of Priboj, on their own north- 

le, based on eastern borders, the Montenegrins are 

: being driven back upon Plevje. It is 
tice, eae declared that negotiations with Rou- 
ye be wel mania over the use of the Danube are 

Prec ‘oles of holding up the awaited Russian attack 

yzing a Busi from the Kast. 

in a — December 1.—German attacks in the West 

Sens tgl are now aimed at Montenegro. The 
Montenegrins claim a victory across 

>ublishers the border in Bosnia, but to the south 

tok German success is pronounced. Bul- 
gar operations in the neighborhood of 
eS Monastir are conducted with extreme 


caution, in view of a possible rupture 
with Greece. 


® 
Selling IN THE EAST 


vertising November 22.—According to official com- 
ee munications, British forces in Mesopo- 
w tamia capture Ctesiphon, 18 miles from 
SPIRING Bagdad, and repulse Turkish counter- 
“ SELL- attacks. In the fighting at Ctesiphon 
IL Be and earlier at Zeur, it is estimated the 
ROUSE a British lose 2,000 killed and wounded. 
=REST November 23.—On the Ri 
23. ga front, west 
[ANDLING of Lake Kanger, say Petrograd advices, 
TO KEEP the Germans are forced to retire. 
4E ALERT West of Dvinsk, between Illuxt and 
RY SELL- the Dvina, a Russian gain is made. 
Slight actions of uncertain importance 
33 cents 


rth Ave. NY. 
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LFE&C. 


Useful Christmas Gifts 


which bring permanent joy and recall pleasant 
recollections of the giver every time they are used. 
For Father, Mother, Sister, Brother and friends 
outside the family you will find just the gift you 
are looking for at just the price you wish to 
spend, among the various items of 


UNIVERSAL 
CUTLERY 


And you'll be certain that your gift is of the 
best quality and that it will last for years to 
come. Only the highest grade steel is used in 
UNIVERSAL Cutlery and the blades are 
tempered to take and hold a perfect cutting 
edge. The manufacturers’ guarantee of over 
fifty years’ standing is back of each piece. 

No. 228 On sale at all good stores. Write for Free Booklets. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 
“Master cutlers for over half a century” 


242 Commercial St., NEW BRITAIN, CONN:  “‘tewnst 


V653 $7.00 
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You Can Greatly Widen the Sphere 
Of Your Christmas Giving 








Our Special Plan Means More Money in 
Your Pocket and More Joy For Your Friends 


By this plan thousands of our friends Our plan is dignified and generous. 
can delight those dear to them at a It will have your cordial approval. 

great saving to themselves. We will mail you the details without 
It enables you to give more while cost or obligation if you wil] sign and 
spending less by largely increasing send us at once this 


the purchasing power of your Christ- 


CHRISTMAS COUPON 


mas Dollars. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
The Plan is Ours, the Profit Yours. Please lay before me, by mail, without cost 


You select the Gifts. or obligation, your plan whereby I can make 
We send them to your friends. my Christmas gifts at a great saving to myself. 


They go in your name. 














We guarantee satisfaction. r 
You and yours will benefit. icenl AdMtemh: . 5 oo oci5cis. ieee ee 
WwW te with y Mak 

ee ngage inecnuuine | ee State 


















































Observe the 


Package 
It assures the 
Genuine 


Listerine has many uses 
—as a dentifrice—as a pre- 
ventive against infection— 
and its value as a safe anti- 
septic has been established 
by 35 years’ employment 
by physicians, surgeons and 
dentists. 


Listerine is a _ superior 
dentifrice because, being a 
liquid antiseptic, it can pro- 
tect those surfaces of the 
teeth which the brush can- 
not cleanse. 

Listerine will prevent infection 
of cuts and small wounds. Its 
use for any purpose of personal 
hygiene will impart a most re- 
freshing sense of cleanliness. 

Many substitutes, and imita- 
tions in small medicine bottles, 
are offered the public. You should 
purchase Listerine in the original 
package—round bottle; brown 
wrapper. 

The Best Advertisement of 
Listerine is 

LISTERINE 


Four sizes: 15c—25c—50c—$1.00 


Made only by 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 


St. Louis, Mo. Toronto, Can. 
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are reported along the rest of the line 
to the Styr, where sharp skirmishes 
continue on the left bank. Berlin | 
asserts that all Russian gains are sub- 
sequently retaken in German counter- 
attacks, 


November 24.—The Germans, it is claimed, 
are evacuating Mitau. Russian pres- 
sure west of Lake Kanger forces 
‘*hasty. abandonment” of German 
trenches. Other engagements of note 
occur east of Vilna, in the Smorgen 
district, and southwest of Pinsk, on 
the right bank of the Strumen. 

The French War Office tells of heavy 
assaults by the Turks on Gallipoli, as 
a result of which the Allies fail to regain 
trenches lost by them in the fighting 
of the 15th. Allied aeroplanes harass 
the Turks by bombarding the Constan- 
tinople- Dedeaghatch railway. Naval 
bombardments of the Asiatic coast aid 
the Allied troops. 


November 25.—General Townshend’s Brit- 
ish force attacking Bagdad, says a dis- 
patch, is within ten miles of the city. 
He is supported by other forces to the 
southwest under General Dixon. 


November 26.—In Galicia the Austro- 
Germans resume attacks on the Russian 
lines, apparently with the intention 
of hindering the Russian invasion of 
Bulgaria from Bessarabia. Violent 
engagements are reported in the Riga 
sector, near the village of Vidzy. 


November 28.—The Turkish War Office 
claims a victory in the Mesopotamian 
campaign, in the retreat of General 
Townshend’s forces to a position several 
miles down the Tigris. London declares 
this an orderly withdrawal for concen- 
tration-purposes. 

December 1.—London announces the Rus- 


sian capture of Czernowitz, the capital of 
Bukowina. 





ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 


November 23.—Rome reports fierce Aus- 
trian attempts to regain territory on 
the Col di Lana, in the Zagora section, 
and northeast of Oslavia; also the 
capture and retention of several Aus- 
trian trenches on the Carso Plateau. 


November 26.—Repeated attacks by the 
Italians at Oslavia, in the Isonzo dis- 
trict, are successfully repulsed, with 
heavy Italian loss, says Vienna. 





November Rome dispatches state 
that strong reenforcements have reached 
the Austrian forees about Gorizia and 
generally along the Isonzo, which en- 
able them to increase their counter- 
attacks and capture several Italian 
trenches. The suburbs of Gorizia are 
reported in flames. 


FRANCE AND BELGIUM 
November 24.—In the neighborhood of 
Loos, Arras, and Souchez, declares 
Paris, French guns have decidedly the 
advantage in prolonged and violent 
artillery-duels. 


November 27.—Spirited artillery-engage- 
ments occur in Belgium. Near Saint- 
Mihiel a German battery is destroyed. 
At Forges-Bethineourt three German 
gas-attacks are rendered futile by a 
curtain of Allied fire that prevents 
infantry support. 


GENERAL 
November 13.—London figures show that 
up to date, out of the 5,459,296 tonnage 
of the German mercantile marine, 
268,000 tons have been captured by 
the British Navy and her Allies, 117,000 
tons sunk, and 397,000 interned in 
ports of the British Empire—a total 
































Look at your sdbe 
typewriters! 


OUR stenographer is only human. She 
can’t take dictation from more than one 


person at a time. And she can’t be typewrit- 
ing at the same time. It is not up to her if 
she wastes hours taking shorthand dictation— 
and waiting to take it. You have no right at 
all to be irritated and upset if she is some- 
where else just when you want her. 

It is your fault if your typewriter stands idle 
while your stenographer gets her work second- 
hand—via the shorthand system. You are 
responsible for the method that wastes valuable 
hours taking shorthand dictation—hours that 
might be spent in producing finished type- 
writing. Which is what you pay for. 

Idle typewriters, wasted time and waiting 
stenographers can be converted into produc- 
tive typewriters, producing hours and stenog- 
raphers who are permitted toearn their salaries, 

You would “take the cure” fast enough if 
any other depart ment was as inefficient as your 
correspondence. And the ‘‘cure” is so simple, 
so sure, sO easy to take—just dictate to the 
Dictaphone. We have prescribed the same 
treatment successfully in thousands of other 
cases. 

You owe it to yourself toinv estigate. If you 
happen to find it true, it’s a pretty big thing. 
If it doesn’t happen to be true, then you can 
nail us down. Arrange for a demonstration 
in your own office on your own work. 


TAE DICTAPAVNE 
Suite 2207A, Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Stores in the principal cities 
—dealers everywhere 
Official dictating machine of the 
Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition 


“Your Day’s Work”—a book 
we should like to send you. 








CASH FOR BACK NUMBERS AND 
INDEXES OF THE LITERARY DIGEST 


For back numbers of THE LITERARY DIGEST, July 
4th, 11th and 25th, 1914, and semi-annual indexes of 
THE LITERARY DicGEstT for Vols. 45, 47, 48 and 5 
mailed to us at once, we will pay 1oc per copy. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 








SAVO AIR MOISTENER 


Fill with water, hang on back 
of any radiator out of sight 
Converts dry indoor air into a moist, whole- 
some, healthful atmosphere. 
IT WILL SAVE 
Your Health. 
Furniture from shrinking. 
Piano from warping. 
Paintings from cracking. 
Wall Paper from peeling. 
Book Bindings breaking. 
House Plants from dying. 
Whole Family from colds. 
Three Sizes — $2.00, $1.75 and $1.00. 
Write for Free Booklet. 


SAVS6 Manufacturing Compan 








loss of about one-seventh. 


Dept. B, 39 So. La Salle Street Chicago, Tilinels linois 
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November 16.—British casualty lists to 
7 November 8 show a total loss in officers 
of 20,702 since the beginning of the war. 


November 28.—The Canadian Govern- 

~~ ment commandeers all the high-grade 
wheat in elevators at all lake ports, 
estimated at 20,000,000 bushels. 


November 29.—The Kaiser arrives in 
Vienna for conferences with Emperor 
Francis Joseph. 


November 30.—Washington is advised 
that three vessels flying the American 
flag, and owned by the Atlantic Trans- 
portation Company, are to be seized by 
England without the formality of a 
prize-court. 


DOMESTIC 


November 24.—Henry Ford, Detroit auto- 
mobile - manufacturer, charters the 
Seandinavian-American liner Oscar J/. 
and begins the organization of an at- 
tempt to stop the fightingin Europe be- 
fore Christmas. Invitations to sail are 
sent to noted pacifists and many others, 
including the Governors of all the 
States. 


Admiral Winslow 1s ordered to proceed 
with the armored cruiser flag-ship San 
Diego to Topolobampo, Mexico, to 
protect American and foreign interests. 

Brand Whitlock, United States Minister 
to Belgium, arrives in New York, de- 
elaring his furlough a short one and his 
intention of returning to Belgium within 
five weeks. 


November 25.—Secretary of the Treasury 
McAdoo announces revenue proposals 
for raising $112,000,000 needed by 
this country for extraordinary expendi- 
tures. They include a reenactment of 
the emergeney revenue-tax law, reten- 
tion of the sugar tariff, increased income 
tax with extension to reach lower in- 
comes, and a tax on gasoline and crude 
and refined oils. 


November 26.—One United States soldier 
is killed in a skirmish with Villista 
sharpshooters at Nogales. 

Secretary Tumulty, in a letter to Dr. 
James J. McGuire, of Trenton, N. J., 
answers adverse criticism of this Gov- 
ernment’s recognition of Carranza, and 
casts doubt on the stories of outrages 
by the Carranzistas upon the persons 
and property of Catholic priests and 
nuns in Mexico. 

November 29.—The Supreme Court of the 
United States sustains an opinion of 
the New York Court of Appeals and 
a verdict of the Court of Special Ses- 
sions of New York City which upheld 
the validity of the New York law 
against the employment of aliens on 
public works. 

Replying to Secretary Tumulty’s state- 
ment, the Catholic journal America de- 
clares Carranzista spoliations of church 
property in Mexico to equal $4,399,000, 
giving details. 

Honolulu reports picking up wireless mes- 
sages being transmitted from Nauen, 
Prussia, to Tuckerton, N. J., approxi- 
mately 9,000 miles away. 

November 30.—Thirty men are killed in 
a black-powder explosion at a Du Pont 
plant just outside of Wilmington, Del. 
It is described as the worst disaster 
suffered by the Du Pont Company in 
the hundred years of its existence. 


December 1.—It is learned in Washington 
that passports for members of the Ford 
Peace-ship party will be issued for 
entrance into neutral countries only, 
and only to American citizens. 

General Funston reports many Villistas 


in flight from Hermosillo, and the sur- 
render of 1,400 Yaquis. 
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Dads Present 


| Hamilton Patch 


“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 


URING your 
Christmas shop- 
ping you are sure 

to visit your aia (a a 


Take advantage ot aac first Ooc- 


casion of this sort, and ask to 
be shown the Hamilton Watch 
in models for both ladies and 
gentlemen. ‘They are interest- 
ing examples of beauty and art 
applied to watch construction. 
centle- 


ce li- 


lines of the 


The thinness of the 
men’s watches and the 
cate, -wrac eful 
ladies’ watches have 
, \ 

cured without sacrihce 

racy wW hich has 
with 


associated 


the name of Hamilton. 


Hamilton Watch Company, Dept. Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


uae 


& Our Booklet, “The Timekeeper” ; 


Watches, $30.00 and $45.00. 


P sent on request; shows the entire line of Hamilton Watches, with . 
prices and descriptions. One of our most popular watches, a 
gentleman’s thin model, 12-size, 17-jewel timekeeper, sells for 
>! $28.00. Other thin models up to $150.00. Movements alone 
. $12.25 ($13.00 in Canada) to $60.00. Hamilton Ladies’ Bracelet 





Beautify Your House Plants 


By the use of our scientific odorless plant grower and 
fertilizer —- EVERGREEN BRAND — your winter 
plants will grow and blossom the same as in summer. It 
enriches the earth and keeps house ferns and plants 
green and causes a wonderful growth that your friends 
will admire. Directions for use with each package. 
Small box 25c prepaid to any part of the country. 
UNITED FERTILIZER CO. 
383-387 Ellicott St. Buffalo, N. Y. 





‘the new profession 
Tree Surgery 


Not overcrowded and offers splendid and 
unusual opportunities to honorable young 
men. Ages, 20 to 28. Students must have 
attended high school, be at least 5 foot 7 in 
height, physically sound 1nd of good char- 
acter. After completing two years’ course, 
good men make large annual incomes. 
Positions guaranteed to good men after 
graduation. Every city, park, orchard 
and private estate needs an Expert Tree 
Surgeon. Positions open also with estab- 
lished companies or State and National 
Governments. Special attention to Fruit 
Growing. Tuition moderate, including 
first year’s board. ve pay salary second 
year. Write promptly for full particulars. 
Address the Secretary. 


Davey Institute of Tree Surgery 
Box 57, Kent, Ohio 


















FRENCH-ENGLISH 
English-French Dictionary 
a A ready book to explain all words in the French 


language and to immediately supply the French 
og. equivalent of an English word and the English 


e equivalent of a French word by a system of 
.  twovocabularies. Bound incloth, 50enet. 

50c 2. Funk & Wagnalls Company 
354-60 Fourth Avenue New York 








Heart Disease 


Blood. || By LOUIS F. BISHOP, M.D. 
Pressure = ane wing Enlarged E. pu 
This volume has met with un- 
and The usual success, Four editions have 
Nauheim || been called for in six years, and 
Treat- || sinceits publication no work has ap- 
| peared toreplace it. Anewchapter 
ment || has been added on the “ Construc- 
A |} tion and Use of Blood-Pressure 
Instruments.” 
valuable || Octavo, Cloth. Illustrated. $3,00 net 
work for || FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., New York 
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Investing Now? 

Perhaps you missed the 
last rise in the market— 
which was an exceptional 
opportunity. Certain secu- 
rities are just as attractive 
rightnow. Babson Service 

help you. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 


policy based on fundamental 
Statistics. 


Particulars sent free. Write 














to Department G-2-6 of the 
Babson Statistical Organization 
Executive Block Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Statistical Sapte of its Character 























UNUSUALLY 
EFFECTIVE 


as a means of systematic sav- 
ing is the 


PARTIAL PAYMENT METHOD 


of purchasing high-grade, divi- 
dend-paying stocks and bonds, 
in amounts from one share up. 

A small initial payment secures 
such a purchase and you receive 
all dividends from date of first 
payment. 

This plan fully described in our 
Booklet No. 33, sent on request. 


Harris, WINTHROP & C? 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


15 Wall Street 
New York 




















First Farm Mortgages 


surrounded by 
these safeguards: 


Indestructible land in the great live 
stock and grain raising states of the 
Southwest. 


In 44 years of business, not one penny 
lost for a customer. We respectfully 


refer you to your Banker. 


Profit - - - 6 percent net. 
Safety - = 100 per cent net. 


Write today for full list of 
investments. 
MAXWELL 
Established 1871 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


830 Lathrop Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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THREE SIGNS OF BETTER TIMES 
I 


HOW THE PRICES OF BONDS HAVE ADVANCED 
SINCE AUGUST 


HE average price of bonds within the 

past three months (since August 31) 
has advanced nearly 7 points. This is 
declared, by a writer in The Wall Street 
Journal to be “undoubtedly the most 
remarkable advance in history.” The 
gain in November alone was 3 full points. 
These figures of the advance represent 
an average for twenty-five representative 
railroad issues as named in a table printed 
below. The only other sustained advance 
in an average for these same bonds that 
can compare with the advance for the past 
three months was made during the first 
two months that followed the panic of 
1907, when the advance was 614 points as 
against 634 points now. The present aver- 
age price for these bonds is well above 
that for July 30, 1914, when trading on the 
Stock Exchange was discontinued in con- 
sequence of the war, and it is over 2 
points higher than the average for any 
previous month since the war began. The 
fact remains, however, that the present 
average is nearly 1 point lower than the 
average was at the end of June, 1914, that 
is, before any of the direct effects of the 
approaching war were felt in the invest- 
ment market. Following are further com- 
ments on the subject by the same paper, 
with the list of the bonds included in the 
average, showing their prices on November 
29 and on August 30, and the amount of 
advance each has made: 


‘*Bond prices are now back to the line 
of their movement from 1908 to the 
beginning of the war. That movement 
was steadily downward with breaks in 
1913. The present average is close to 
but not above the low points of those 
breaks. If prices continue their present 
upward movement the average will soon 
be above the axis of the steady downward 
movement since 1908, and might then give 
a technical indication of a swing in the 
other direction. 

‘* Advances in the high-grade issues have 
been from 154 to 8 points, and in the 
lower-grade bonds from 1% to over 18 
points. The average on August 30 was at 
the lowest point touched since the com- 
pilation was started in 1906. There was 
no record of prices while the Exchange 
was closed last year, but the lowest aver- 
age of that period was little if any under 
the recent low level. That level was 54% 
points below the average at the close of 
November, 1907, and was undoubtedly the 
lowest average at which bonds have sold 
on the Exchange for at least twenty years, 
and probably for forty years. Compari- 
son of the latest prices for the twenty-five 
issues used in making up the average with 
the low prices at the close of August is as 
follows: 

Nov. 29 Aug. 30 Adv. 





BR BR. 3 ccc cicccccccess 9419 8934 434 
Atlantic C. Line 4s............... 93% 87 6% 
Baltimore & Ohio 4s.............. 9154 8534 5% 
Ches. & O. gen. 4¥4s.... 9314 85 814 
Chicago & Alton 314s... O% 4546 44 1% 
C., B. & Q. joint 4s..... joa 97% 1644 154 
C., M. & St. P. gen. 4s 92% 854 7% 
Chic. & N. W. gen. 3)4s.......... 784 416 
ee Sy Sere 50 46 4 

Colorado & Southern 4s........... 92 8744 413 
D. & R.G. ist & ref. 5s... 6254 44 1854 
Erie general lien 4s....... 7614 66 10% 





Illinois Central ref. 4s..... odin 5 4 3 
Lake Shore & M.S. 4s............ 94g 89% 4% 
Louis & Nash. unified 4s.......... 9434 «©§=—«95% 3% 























Nov. 29 Aug. 30 ‘Ady 








Missouri Pacific 4s... . . 45144 30 154 
New York Central 314s Biome 83 7634 6 
Norfolk & Western 4s....... See 9344 = 8714 6 
Northern Pacific 4s............... 9354 885% 5 
Reading general 4s............... 947% 92 % 
St. L. & San F. ref. 43.000 2.20002. 77, «6644 
Southern Pacific ref. 4s 90 84 51 
Sou. R. dev. & gen. 4s. 72 62 10° 
Union Pacific first 4s... 9716 93 4% 
Wisconsin Central 4s............. 877% 8214 5% 
sx castcicnesemenncne 83.565 76.80 .., 


Another table shows the average price 
of these twenty-five railroad bonds in 
different months of the past ten years— 
that is, from 1906 to 1915, as follows: 


Apr. July Oct, 

95.87 95.15 95.22 
91.96 89.83 82.63 
88.07 89.97 92.77 
94.20 94.14 92.72 
91.10 90.87 91.44 
91.43 91.40 90.99 
90.68 89.86 89.34 
85.67 85.10 $4.89 
84.72 80.21 alk 
81.43 77.21 80.60 


II 


EXPANSION IN BUILDING WITH LOWER 
MORTGAGE INTEREST-RATES 


For September, the ninth month of the 
present year, reports from 140 cities, ac- 
cording to Bradstreet’s, showed heavy in- 
creases in building over September, 1914, 
which was to have been expected, inasmuch 
as September last year was the second month 
of the war and showed a decrease of 33 per 
cent. over September, 1913. But in the 
returns for this year every group of cities, 
except for the Far West, shows expansion. 
The gain over September last year was 
15.2 per cent. in the number of permits, 
and 30.3 per cent. in the amount of ex- 
penditures. It was in August of this year 
that the building-tide definitely turned for 
the better, but the increase then over Au- 
gust, 1914, was only 6 per cent. in permits 
and 14 per cent. in expenditures. Of 
this increase Bradstreet’s says in further 
detail: 


“The large gains reported in August and 
September make the showing for the third 
quarter of the year a favorable one, a gain 
of 6.2 per cent. being reported over the 
third quarter of 1914, and the decrease in 
building-expenditure for the nine months 
of the calendar year has been whittled 
down to 5 per cent., which seems likely to 
be further reduced, if not turned into a 
gain, before the calendar year 1915 closes. 

“Examination of September returns by 
cities shows that while New York City 
contributed to the increase in permits, the 
value of the building done shows a reduc- 
tion of 15 per cent. from a year ago. Most 
of the other large cities, however, showed 
gains over a year ago in September, ex- 
amples of this being found in increases 0 
73.9 per cent. by Chicago, 161.per cent. 
by Philadelphia, 74 per cent. by Detroit, 
142 per cent. by Boston, 254.1 per cent. 
by Pittsburg, 156.5 per cent. by Wash- 
ington, D. C., 374.3 per cent. by Kansas 
City, Mo., 37.7 per cent. by St. Louis, 
27.1 per cent. by Milwaukee, 205 per cent. 
by Indianapolis, 126 per cent. by Wor 
cester, 65.7 per cent. by New Haven, 29.7 
per cent. by Buffalo, 96.8 per cent. by Cil- 
cinnati, 10.5 per cent. by Cleveland, 6.5 2 
cent. by Minneapolis, 291 per cent. by At 


lanta, and 30.8 per cent. by San Francisco. 


’ 


Meanwhile, and probably as a cause of 
the improvement, was the news that the 
mortgage money-market had taken 4 
turn for the better. 
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THE MULTIGRAPH 
SENIOR EQUIPMENT 


ee 






i Sal You are paying—right now—for the Multi- 
Peete en graph you ought to have, but haven’t. You 


can prove it. 





Have some one lay on your desk a sample 
of each piece of typewritten and printed matter 
used in your business since January 1, 1915, 
with a statement of the cost. 





Meantime, sign the coupon which will bring 
a Multigraph representative to show you how 
the same items can be produced on the machine 
and at what cost. 


Unless you are the one exception who proves 
the rule for the other ninety-nine out of every 
hundred you will— 


1. Find your present printing bills bigger than you suspected. 
2. Discover that the Multigraph will cut them down 25 to 75%. 


3. Find that this saving will pay for the equipment in less than 
eighteen months. 


4. Be amazed at the speed, variety and fine quality of Multigraph 
form-typewriting and real printers’ ink printing. 


Buy either a Senior or Junior Equipment and 


Discover new ways every month in which it saves money, creates 
new business and makes itself indispensable to you. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 


1811 E. 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 
Offices in all Principal Cities 
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The Typesetting part 
of the Multigraph Senior. 


ou're Paying for It | 


Why Not HAVE It? 


THE MULTIGRAPH SENIOR—A complete, 
compact equipment that turns out highest quality 
printing and form-typewriting at very low cost. 
Simple and easy to operate. Rapid and convenient. 
Electrically driven, with Printing-Ink Attachment, 


Automatic Paper Feed and Automatic 665 
Platen Release, and wide printing surface. 


THE MULTIGRAPH JUNIOR—A wonderfully 
efficient machine for concerns who have a more 
limited amount of form-typewriting and office print- 


ing. Produces the same high quality of $200 
work as the Senior, but is hand operated. 


Either of the two equipments 
can be yours for 20% down 
and easy monthly payments. 





MULTIGRAPH, 1811 E. 40th Street, Cleveland 

I shall be glad to havea Multigraph representative 
show me Multigraph work similar to mine, and in- 
vestigate, at no obligation to me, its possible ap- 
plication to my business. 


Name 
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ATTACH THIS TO YOUR LETTERHEAD AND MAIL 












Give Him “<< 
Something Different 


Let Steer Warms solve your 
Christmas problem. Every 
automobilist will appreciate 
them and they will give five 
winters’ use and pleasure. 


STEER WARMS 
Keep The Hands Warm 


while driving in coldest weather. They 
consist of two neat leather- covered 
grips electrically heated from storage 
battery or magneto that lace on the 
steering wheel at any place convenient 
for driving. No holes to bore— 
lace on—wire up—that’s all. Cost 
nothing to maintain. Steer Warms 
are absolutely practical. Asa Christ- 
mas gift they are ideal—combining 
novelty with usefulness and durability. 
Guarantee.— Leading dealers stock 
Steer Warms. This proves their merit. 
The manufacturer guarantees Steer 
Warms. This protects the user. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

— In Canada, $11.00 
— ss. *i00 In Canade, 7-33 
Purchase from your dealer. If he hasn't 
them, we will ship upon receipt of purchase 
price, prepaid or C. O. D. 

Descriptive Circular on Request. 
INTERSTATE ELECTRIC CO. 
360 Baronne Street 
New Orleans, La. 
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ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


The great children’s classic thatevery boy and 
girlshould own. A new edition with 8 colored 
plates and over 100 other illustrations. &vo, 
Cloth. $1.00; by mail $1.12. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 

















INCREASE Your INCOME 


Others buy them. Safe, 
and more interest than the 
3% or 4% savings banks 
pay Better get posted. 


Ware for New List No. 574 Ano Free BOOKLET. 


OKLAHOMA FARM MORTGAGE COQ.(nc) 
Oklahoma City. U.S.A 


OLDEST AND STILL THE 
BEST INVESTMENT === 


The most remunerative of safe, con- 
servative investments are our 

6% FARM MORTGAGES 
Note margin of safety in this sample offering: 

No. 4546—$2250—Dne Dec. 25, 1921. Se- 
curity for this loan is 320 acres in a first- 
class farming community, within 7 and 9 
miles of two good towns. Entire tract till- 
able; 200 acres under plow. Value 

Write for Booklet ‘‘A’’ and 
current list. 
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E. J. LANDER & CO. 
Est. 1888, Grand Forks, N. D. 
Capital and Surplus, $400,000 
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New York Times on December 2 that 
there was ‘‘every indication that the great 
eapital that has been piling up in the 
last two years in banks and investment 
institutions will now be put out at 4% 
and 5 per cent.”’ It was even predicted 
in some quarters that ‘‘there would be an 
abundance of 4 per cent. mortgage money 
early next spring.’”’ This improvement 
had been reflected in the number of large 
loans made by real-estate firms and mort- 
gage-brokers at 414 per cent. Another 
favorable indication that New York real 
estate was entering upon a new era of 
activity was the exceptional number of 
large transactions in central sections, 
while vacancies in business buildings were 
“disappearing more rapidly than for 
several years.” The same was true of the 
apartment-house situation, ‘“‘brokers re- 
porting the best renting season they have 
known for years.” Franz Neilson, secre- 
tary and counsel of the Credit Association 
of the Building Trades of New York, had 
said,.in a statement issued to members, 
that 1916 ‘‘would be a record building 
year in New York.” 


Il 


HOW RAILROAD SHARES HAVE PICKED UP 
AND WHY 


Railroads shares “‘have at last come to 
life,”’ said a writer in The Wall Street Journal 
recently. They have been ‘showing be- 
lated recognition of earlier predictions as 
to their merits.’”” The advances from the 
low point of last July have ranged from 
eight points for Pennsylvania to fifty for 
Canadian Pacific. It was when the roads 
felt the effects of war-orders and improved 
domestic trade that the principal rise took 
place. Following is a table showing a re- 
cent high price, the low one of July 13, and 
the amount of the rise: 


Recent Low 

High July13 Ado. 

Atchison... .... — 100 10 
REIS oaks, svccicssuataaes 9556 76 1954 
= a 194 14334 50% 
CNB. on oncscsccccsavicacs 5234 37 2534 
ge eS SS eee 9814 8044 17% 
— OS ee or ee 1537 14434 9% 4 
ME eribenc sess < 4s 5 0xds cae secu 4454 25le 191% 
TS Sere eee 591 4 3934 19%¢ 
Great North. pid................0 12634 1167 94 
Seer | 237% 11% 

OS Se 8214 7012 2 
SS Saree 130% 109 214% 
+ (  ° Sees 10414 85 1914 
es SE IIR 6.35.5 soc ccccaccees 12234 102 203 
Northern Pacific. ................. 11634 10314 13% 
ES SES arene 614 53 819 
ee ree 8514 7254 1278 
Southern Pacific.................. 10254 8519 17% 
Southern Railway................. 26 1434 115g 
MII ahi is's.00,d0cavic sacwious 13934 12554 14}5 


Earning statements of several promi- 
nent roads for October which came to hand 
a month later showed remarkable gains, 
in some cases more remarkable than for 
any other time since the war began. 
Pennsylvania, for example, showed a net 
increase of $3,583,864. The gross earnings 
of all the lines composing this system were 
for October $36,204,908, or an increase of 
$5,248,191 in gross over October last year. 
For the ten months of 1910 Pennsylvania 
showed net earnings of $17,852,055, or the 
extraordinary increase over last year’s ten 
months’ period of $11,533,883. Several 
other important railroads made October 
returns which showed greater increases 
in net than in gross, so that operating 
expenses had been substantially curtailed. 
Notable among these is the Erie, which 
reported an increase of $1,028,408 in gross 
and an inerease of $1,215,185 in net. 
Northern Pacific showed an increase of 
$516,878 in gross and $797,734 in net; St. 



























Keeps Contents Icy Cold 
72 Hours or Steaming 
Hot 24 Hours 


Every home has need of an 
Icy-Hot. You will find many 
uses for it day and night—in- 
doors and outdoors. A neces- 
sity in nursery and sick room 
—indispensable when travel- 
ing or on any outing. Keeps 
baby’s milk at right temperature, or 
invalid’s hot or cold drink all night 
without heat, ice or bother of prepara- 


tion. And every Icy-Hot is as beautiful 
as it is useful. 


Typical Icy-Hot Values 
No. 31. Bottle—Black Morocco Leath- 
er trimming, Pt. $3.50; Qt. $5.00 
No. 740. Jar—nickle plated, wide mouth 

Pt. 2.50; Qt. 4.50 
No. 22. Bottle—Nickle, corrugated 

Pt. 1.75; Qt. 2.75 
No. 615, Carafe, Nickle, QO. 4.50 





tan, 2 
No. 870. Lunch Kit with enameled pint 
bottle 175 

No. 870. Pitcher—nickle plated 

Qt. 7.50; 3 Pts. 10.00 

All Icy-Hots are thoroughly 
protected against breakage. 
Asbestos pads prevent vibration 
of inner bottle, eliminating breakage 
at neck. Thickly padded spring at 
bottom and thick rubber ring at neck 
absorb all shock. Absolutely sanitary 
—liquids touch only glass. Instantly 
demountable—easy to keep 
clean and sweet. 

Look for the name Icy-Hot 
stamped on bottom. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, ac- 
cept no substitute but write 
us and we will supply you at 
above prices, charges prepaid. 
Write for catalog. 


Icy-Hot Bottle Co., 





Fifteen Hundred Facts and Similes 


For enlivening Sermons, Addresses, Speeches, etc. A Cob 
lection of Good and Timely Illustrations with which to 
drive your argument home. Incidents, quotations, and 
bright stories on almost every conceivable subject. Some 
thing here to intensify your every telling point. Thorough 
topical and textual index. 8vo, Cloth, 471 pp. $2 postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 
Fifteen Hundred Facts and Similes 





First Mortgages on Oregon 


Washington & Idaho Farms conservatively wo ‘ 
times the amount loaned will net you 6%. Write for list. 


Devereaux Mortgage Co. “hy 


— 











For 36 years we have been paying our custome 
the highest returns consistent with conservatitt 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and 
which we can recommend after the most tho! 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List 
77._$25 Certificatesof Deposit also for saving investors 


PERKINS&® CO. Lawrence Ka 


































The demand in unsettled times for good first 
mortgages indicates their unusual stability. 
First mortgages do not shrink in value—theyar?) 
usually on property worth three times the money 
loaned. We have loaned over $1,000,000 and not ® 
single cent lost to any investor or a single foreclosure 
sale made. Write for booklet describing methods, 
list of loans from $300 to $10.000. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO. 
31 State National Rank Building, Oklahoma City. 
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Paul, an increase of $642,250 in gross and 
$304,568 in net; Southern Railway, an 
increase of $496,246 in gross and $638,095 
in net. Following in further detail are 
gross and net returns for October as 
reported by these and others of the larger 
companies: 


Illinois Central— 1915 Increase 
Total revenUe....-.sscesceccccece $6,093,005 $572,662 
Na TOVERUC. ..... 2. ccccccvcccces 1,208,630 130,161 

Southern Railway— 

fing TEVENUCS.........ececees $6,028,215 $496,246 
SED coo sccecdecccestesss 2,054,670 638,095 

Chicago & Northwestern— 

SEER: oo 00.650 scccccdnonss $7,884,096 $732,253 
Net income... ...--. seer eeeeeeee 1,347,394 575,363 

Northern Pacific— 

Total oper. revenue..............- $7,166,395 $516,878 
Net oper. income. ...............- 3,378,718 797,734 

Canadian Pacifie— 

Gross CATNINGS. ......seeeeveeseees $13,443,214 $4,160,285 
Ess co cahasveacetpacu 6,579,434 3,258,105 

Erie— 

SN a cccccechenganseeios yey} $1,028,408 
Operating income. .............+.- O91, 1,215,185 

Censdian Northern— 

EN, s5.6's.cen an'sink b40s05< chy eyo 
CE cad <nnsccsdccaceoans ,257, 37, 

Chieago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha— 

E's 5,54 b.beesvesed ea $1,845,333 $94,153 
Nn 2.5:'s.06e sgnknbae 0os 380,994 60,452 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul— 

Operating revenue. ,..........-..- $9,515,771 $642,250 
PE cctcccnsneceseeseren 3,888,430 804,568 


The showing for the Erie led once more 
to optimistic statements as to resumption 
of dividends at an early date. Inasmuch 
as returns for ten months had been so 
large, it was estimated that, after all 
charges had been paid, Erie, by the end of 
the present calendar year, would have a net 
sum applicable to surplus of $5,760,000, 
which would be equivalent to a 4 per cent. 
dividend on both classes of the preferred 
stock and 2.8 per cent. on the common. 
Other items connected with this showing 
are set forth as follows by The Wall Street 
Journal: 


“Erie completed its extensive double- 
tracking and purchases of equipment and 
power, it develops, at the psychological 
moment, for the property now finds itself 
with ample facilities to handle expeditiously 
a volume of business which is well-nigh 
swamping some of the other lines. Erie, 
moreover, is securing a good deal of busi- 
ness which the other important trunk-lines 
find they are not in position to handle, 
and the company is getting that much 
more than its regular share of the increased 
business that has recently developed. 

“Officials say there is no limit to the 
business in sight. Given, therefore, favor- 
able operating conditions to the end of the 
current fiscal year, November and De- 
cember will produce an average of not less 
than $6,500,000 gross, from which the net 
for each month should be $2,500,000, or 
closely approaching October’s figures. 

“On this basis total gross for the twelve 
months would be $67,000,000 and net 
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ERECTOR 


The Toy Like Structural Steel 


Twice as many parts for your money as any other. 










Hf Erector, the only toy with 
girders like structural steel. 


Get the big Motor that lifts 
100 pounds. It’s free 
with most sets. Erec- 
tor builds the largest, 
strongest and most 
models. Thou- 
sands of ’em! It’s 
great fun for 
boys! 


Keep up the good times with 


Erector Sets Sold Everywhere, $1 to $25 
Be sure to see Set No. 4 at $5, contains 571 parts and 
motor, builds 250 models and comes in handsome oak cabinet. 
A. C. GILBERT, President 

THE MYSTO MFG. CO., 121 Fox St., New Haven, Conn. 


Free . 
Book and 
Boys’ 
Magazine 
Write for free 
3 months’ sub- 
scription to my 
boys’ magazine, 
Tips, including the 
big holiday issue in 
colors, brimful of stories, 
photographs, and full details 
of my $3000 prize offer. I'll 
send the three issues of Tips 
and my book without a pen- 
ny of charge. Please give 
your dealer's name. 









REALLY SENSIBLE 
GIFT FOR A MAN 


Combination mirror and electriclamp. Adjust- 
Concentrates the light on 
face and neck, below eyes. Makes shaving easy. 


SEARCHLIGHT 
Shaving Mirror 


Big, solid, 8x10 in. 
oval mirror; strong, handsomely nickeled 
Use it anywhere—home or travel- 
Order today by 
Sent complete to any address (with 
ift card enclosed), handsomely packed, all charges 


able reflector shade. 


frame. 


ing; packs compactly. 


mail, 


paid, $3.50. 
FEDERAL SIGN SYSTEM (ELECTRIC) 


French bevel plate 


** The Literary Digest ’’ Has Made Civics 






50C 
32h 


Dept. A, 642 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 





the Most Popular Study in College 


“The paper has become indispensable to our 
civics classes and has made that subject one of 
the most popular in the school. We do not re- 
quire each student to take the paper, so the num- 
ber of orders does not indicate the size of the 
class. Last year our class of about ten the first 
semester grew to thirty-five the second, which I 
thought largely due to the reputation THE 
LITERARY DIGEST was giving the class, of being 
interesting.’’— Viola Barnes, Instructor of Ameri- 
can History, and Supervisor of Teachers in 
Training, Teachers College, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 





REAL ESTATE 


REAL ESTATE 





Largest Stock of Typewriters in America. 
All makes: Underwoods, Olivers, Reming- 
tons, etc., one-fourth to one-half manufac- 
turers’ prices, $15.00 up, rented anywhere, 
applying rent on price ; free trial. Installment 
Feyments if desired. Write for catalogue 125. 
; YPEWRI TER. EMPORIUM (Estab. 
892), 34-36 West Lake St., Chicago, Illinois. 


DUPLICATING DEVICES 


,OUR “MODERN” DUPLICATOR— 
You RS FOR $2.40. No Glue or Gelatine. 
Ways Ready. All Sizes. Free Trial. 
a, Sers. Standard for 15 Years. Booklet 
soir Sole Mfrs., J.G. Durkin & Reeves Co., 
Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 


ing district. 











A WINTER FARM on South Florida’s at- 
tractive Gulf Coast. An independent income 
from a small cultivated area in the heart of 
Florida's frost-proof fruit and vegetable grow- 
i All the early vegetables, mar- 
keted at highest prices, can be grown. 
anges, grapefruit, celery, lettuce, tomatoes, 
strawberries, etc., ripening under a winter 
sun, bring big returns. 
on same land each year—growing season 348 
days. Beautiful, progressive little cities with 
every advantage. 


Or- 


Three and four crops 


Hospitable people former- 


ly from all parts of United States. Delightful 
climate affords ideal living conditions year 
‘round. Our 64-page book of facts and photos 
mailed free. Ask: 


. A. Pride, General Indus- 


J 
trial Agent, SEABOARD AIR LINE RAIL- 
WAY, Suite D-2, Norfolk, Va. 











HOLIDAY CARDS 


COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS, 
d-colored,on imported, deckle-edged stock, 

= on approval. Words and designs appeal 

9 those desiring distinctive cards. Copley 
it Cards, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston. 





climate. 
ket. 





Easy payments. 


all free. 


VIRGINIA FARMS $15.00 per acre and up. 
Fruit, Dairy, Stock. 
Raise Spring Lambs for early mar- 
On railroad. Best markets near by. | The Grammar of English. P 
Write for farm lists, information and N. & W. | Schools, Colleges and Universities, for Private 
Ry. Homeseeker, 


Mild 


F. H. LaBaume, 
Agrl. Agt., Norfolk and Western Ry., 
301, N. & W. Bidg., Roanoke, Va. 


MONEY-MAKING FARMS through- 
out 15 Eastern States; 1 acre to 1,000 acres. 
$15 per acre up: several with livestock, tools, 
and crops included, to settle estates; big illus- 
trated catalogue free. E. A. Strout Farm 
Agency, Dept. 14, 47 W. 34th St., New York. 








| FOR SAT.E CHEAP-—twotractsin Southern 


Alberta, Canada; one 2560 acres, other 320 
acres, both improved; also 360acres in North 
Dakota. Best possible investment. Address; 
HAROLD B. NELSON, RUGBY, N. D. 


FLORIDA BUNGALOW close to Hotel 
Belleview and Golf Links. Never occupied 
—eight rooms—two baths—sleeping porch, 
Available ata Low Price. Address Donald 
Alvord, Owner, Clearwater, Florida. 


MISCELLANEOUS 














Complete for 


Study, Reference and Teaching by Corre- 


Room | a Teachers need it. Post paid 75cents. 


S. Hughs, 915,E. 55th St., Chicago. 








PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





Ideas Wanted—Manufacturers are writing for 
patents procured through me; three books with 
list of hundred inventions wanted sent free; 
I help you market your invention; advice free. 
R. B. Owen, 45 Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C, 





INVENTIONS—Patenting and Promoting. 
A book containing practical advice and di 
tions for inventors and manufacturers. Book, 
suggestions and advice free. ncaster an 
Allwine, 211 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D.C. 





SYRUPS 





Farmer Hamlett’s Sugar Cane Syrup. 
Louisiana New Crop. PURE. o chemi- 
cals or mixtures added. Finest on the market. 
Order your year’s supply now. The real old 
fashion open kettle syrup right from the plan- 
tation to your home. 10 gallons, $5.10; 55 
gallons, $23.10. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sample 4 cents. FARMER HAMLETT’S 
PLANTATION, Route 3, New Orleans. 





The 


LL 


The Present for Mother 


Pyke that is thoughtful, that 
helps every day in the year, 
that makes cooking a pleasure and 
an art, a gift that will be welcomed 
by every woman— 


Mrs. Kirk’s 
Card Indexed Recipes 


Here are 250 of Mrs. Kirk's famous, perfect 
recipes, arranged under 21 headings so you 
can find any one instantly. Each recipe 
xives complete, plain and accurate directions, 
each step in logical order. Impossible to 
fail. Handier, quicker and better than any 
cookbook. ~ Nearly 50,000 in use. The 
criginal card index recipes. Handsomely 
finished quartered oak cabinet with hinged 
cover, 












Send $3 today. Money 
back if you want it. 
The Alice Gitchell 
irk Co. 
1900 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0, 























THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 
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| A trip exceeding j | 
4 all anticipation 


‘ Your enjoyment of fascinating my 
Honolulu and the “Isles o e i 

Peace’’ depends largely on the uxe 
route you travel. | 
; For the traveler who desiresa |SERVICE! 


? fast, safe, comfortable trip—such 
as has no equal on the Pacific—the 
new de luxe service offered by the ] 
floating ‘Palace of the Pacific’’— | 
SS GREAT NORTHERN—should | 
prove attractive. | 

This trip will prove a realization | 
of your fondest travel dreams— 
the delightful ocean voyage on 
this $3,000,000 triple turbiner— 
the tropical climate, picturesque 
scenery, and natural wonders all 
combining to make it a trip never 
to be forgotten. 

Stopover at Hilo permitting day 
and night view of volcano Kilauea 
~—~—Home of Eternal Fire. 


SS “Great Northern” 


PS Length 524 ft., width 63 ft., speed 
24 knots, tonnage 12,000, government 
license 800 passengers, crew 250). 


. from th 

4 4) Day Service Sifusni 
. ONE WAY FARES 

First and Tourist and 
Class $65 up Class $45 up 

Steerage $35 
Special Reduced Round Trip Fares 
SAILINGS 

From San Francisco From Los Angeles 


Dee. 16, Jan. 5, Dec. 17, Jan, 6, 
Jan. 25, Feb. 14 Jan. 26, Feb. 15 
Write for descriptive matter 
©, E, Stene, General Traffie Manager 

735 Call Building, San Francisco 
. Or Any Ticket or Tourist Agent 
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$20,000,000, plus. Including an estimated 
$1,200,000 ‘other income,’ the company 
should have $21,200,000 available for fixt 
charges, which on the basis reported for 
the six months ended December 31, 1914, 
will this fiscal year amount to $15,440,000, 
including sinking funds. This will leave a 
balance to surplus of $5,760,000, equivalent 
to 4 per cent. on both the first and second 
preferred stocks and 2.8 per cent. on the 
common stock.” 


MOTOR-TRUCKS USED BY RAILROADS 


An interesting outline of the results of 
operating electric trucks by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad was given recently by 
T. V. Buckwalter, at a convention in 
Cleveland. In this paper were presented 
operating data and costs for electrically 
operated trucks in freight-houses, baggage- 
rooms and shops, and for tractor-service in 
moving freight-cars in city streets. The 
following are points in Mr. Buckwalter’s 
paper' as summarized in The Electric 
Railway Journal: 


‘* All trucks have been constructed with 
double-end control, permitting operation 
with equal facility in either direction and 
reducing congestion to a minimum. An 
exception, of course, is made in the case 
of warehouse trucks, which must have a 
low frame at one end. Space required to 
turn is reduced by steering with four 
wheels instead of two, the operation being 
made exactly identical in either direction. 
Thiseliminates the dangerous practise of run- 
ning two-wheel-steering trucks backward. 

‘Sufficient traction for all ordinary 
work is available with a two-wheel drive. 
The motors are operated at 24 volts, this 
being the minimum at which efficient 
operation is obtainable. Low voltage for 
the battery provides distinct advantages, 
such as a minimum number of cells and a 
minimum a of connectors, reducing 
the possibility of connector-breakage and 
reducing the cost and weight per unit of 
capacity. The capacity is limited to 4,000 
pounds, this being the maximum that can 
readily and safely be handled within the 
narrow and congested enclosures at ter- 
minals, but a 50 per cent. overload capa- 
city has proved desirable. 

“The saving effected in baggage service 
is considerable, but this is difficult of cal- 
culation, as the character of the service has 
considerably changed since the introduc- 
tion of electric trucks. The labor force 
has not, generally speaking, been decreased ; 
but, on the other hand, the business has 
increased. Rush periods can now be 
handled without borrowing untrained men 
from other departments, and a better class 
of men continue in the service as compared 
with the changing force of the old days. 

“The operating department considers 
that the most important advantage of the 
electric baggage-truck is the relief to 
terminal congestion and the prompt dis- 
patch of trains resulting. 

“The electric tractor had an average 
daily performance during the first six 
months of 1915 as follows: Hours on 
charge, 8.1; hours in service, 8.2; discharge 
in ampere-hours, 526.1; miles per day, 
12.8; number of cars handled, 36.3; total 
movement per day, 25; total weight 
handled in tons per day, 1,215.8. Since 
the tractor was placed in service the num- 
ber of cars handled per month has increased 
from 690 to 920, and the cost per car has 
decreased from 83 cents to 58 cents. 

“It is interesting to note that in two 
and one-half years of service there has been 
a loss in time of only nine days due to fail- 
ures of the machine. The return on the 
investment is 71.4 per cent., or a daily 
saving of $32.39. The cost of the service 
per ton, based on the cars moved in and 
out of the warehouses, is 2.4 cents, but 
the operating cost on all cars handled is 
only 1.04 cents per ton.” 














THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning th 
: tt € curre 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 3 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications, 

ee 

“Cc. C. I,” Tacoma, Wash.—‘'Is there such a 
word as self-confest, which I have seen used jn a 
recent issue of THE LITERARY DIGEST?" : 

There is not. Such a formation is clearly a com- 
pound of which the first element is redundant: 
for, a confession is one’s Own admission, forma} 
acknowledgment, or avowal of something. | 
may not be out of place here to remind “C. GQ...” 
that the editors of THE LITERARY Duqgst, jn 
reproducing extracts from the articles digested 
cite the language of the original writer. 

“R. H.,”’ Milace, Minn.—‘‘I would like to 
know of some of the most up-to-date books treat- 
ing the Pentateuch, and recognizing the light from 
the recently discovered monuments.”’ 

Two of the books on the subject are: 4 
The Hexateuch according to the R. V., arranged 
in its Constituent Documents with Introduction, 


Notes, Marginal References, and Synoptical 
Tables. By J. E. Carpenter and G. Harford- 
Battersby. Two vols., London, 1900. B. The 


Old Testament in the Light of the Ancient East, by 
Alfred Jeremia. New York, 1915. 

*%. ee Lents, Ore.—** Kindly inform me if 
the following sentence is correct: ‘The corpora- 
tion may engage in all kinds of business,’ or should 
it read: ‘The corporation may engage in all kinds 
of businesses’? It is contended that, since one 
speaks of the ‘condition of business,’ when mean- 
ing business generally, the plural is not needed 
in the above sentence.”’ 

The LEXICOGRAPHER is of the opinion that “all 
kinds of business’’ is the better form, as “busi- 
ness’’ is used here as a generic term, and includes 
all descriptions or types. The expression “all 
kinds of'’ would in most cases take a plural, as 
“all kinds of men,”’ ‘‘all kinds of animals,” but 
when modifying a generic term, it does not take a 
plural, as “all kinds of people,’’ ‘‘all kinds of 
interference,"’ etc. 

“J. F. W.,’’ Chicago, Tll.—*‘ (1) Is the expression 
‘up until July 1,’ or ‘up until he resigned,’ good 
or passable English? (2) Is_ the _ expression 
‘opened up an insurance agency’ or ‘opened up a 
real estate business’ good or passable?’’ 

(1) These forms are not good or even passable 
English. In both cases the word up is redundant 
and is not necessary to the sense. The sentences 
should read “until JulyZist,” “‘ until he resigned,” 
etc. (2) The phrase “to open up’’ may be con- 
sidered as an established idiom in which the “up” 
is added to “open”’ as an intensifier so as to 
strengthen or emphasize the use of “open.” Its 
use dates from the ‘History of James VI. of 
Scotland ’’—1582 to 1588, and it occurs repeatedly 
in English and American literature, in varied 
application, having the support of such writers 
as Carlyle, Coleridge, John Stuart Mill, Glad- 
stone, etc. There can be no question of the 
propriety of using the phrase when referring t0 
“the opening up of a new subject,”’ or to “mines 
that have recently been opened up.” But the 
LEXICOGRAPHER’S preference is for ‘opened al 
insurance agency’’; ‘‘to open a business.” 

“A. H. C.,” Butte, Mont.—*‘‘ Jacob Abbott in 
‘Makers of History’ states that Hannibal te 
mained in Carthage until twenty-one or twenty- 
two years of age. All other writers I can! 
claim Hannibal left with his father when Hamilcar 
went to Spain, Hannibal then nine years of age. 
Who is right?”’ 

Hannibal was taken into Spain by his father, 
Hamilcar Barca, and there made to swear eternal 
enmity to Rome, when only nine years of age. He 
accompanied his father on many of his cai 
paigns in Spain during his boyhood, until the 
death of Hamilcar, which occurred in Spail 
while fighting the Vettones (B.c. 229), when be 
(Hannibal) was eighteen years old. He probably 
took part in other campaigns in Spain until the 


time when he was appointed Carthaginian Com 
ad 
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} mander-in-Chief, at the age of twenty-six. All 
the recognized authorities agree as to these facts, 
and you need have no hesitation in accepting ; ; 
them as correct. 
sexed “I. N. A.,” Aberdeen, 8. D.—‘‘Is the following 
, sentence correctly punctuated: ‘ Does the disease 
‘ seem to occur spontaneously in sections of the 
notice country other than those named under ‘Known 
centers of infection?’ Or, should it be‘... 
infection’?”’ 
uch a The sentence should be punctuated as follows: e . 
| ina Does the disease seem to occur spontaneously N a Skid | 
in sections of the country other than those named on 1res 
, com- under “Known centers of infection’’? The 
dant; quotation-marks belong only to a part of the ° 
formal sentence, whereas the question-mark belongs to t : t 
ok the whole sentence, and must, therefore, be 1re COS ma y no 
C.1.” placed outside the quotation-marks. ‘ —_—_—— 
ST, in 7 : + “ * : 
. “L. H. N.,”’ Danville, Va.—‘* Which is correct, f] th 
sested, ‘The Law of Gravity’ or ‘The Law of Gravita- in uence © 
tion,’ in ‘This is a natural law as immutable as 
: the Law of Gravitation’?”’ f h 
= “Law of Gravitation’’ is the correct form. owners O t e 
it from 
“EK, w. West Nashville, Tenn.—‘ In read- t f 
ing aloud the date of a newspaper or letter t 
e: A. written ‘February 6, 1915,’ which is right to say, ner y pes Oo cars. 
ranged ‘February, sixth, 1915,’ or ‘February six, 1915,’ 
uction, and why? 
optical Wherever the figure 6 is written or printed l it sa e al l COl | l O I : t and 
arford- as a cardinal number, pronounce it as such; ° 5 a 
B. The where it is written or printed as an ordinal 
Zast, by number (6th) pronounce the th. able I idiz 1, qualities 9 
“H. K.,” Harrisburg, Pa.—‘Is there an 4 
a me if authority for the use of the expression ‘Are re elepance of ap earance and 
orpora- 
r should There is no authority for the use of the ex- f 
— pression “Are I?’ or “I are.”” ‘‘Am I?” is the surety O pe ormance are 
n poten only correct form. ‘‘Aren’t’’ is used for are not : e 
needed when the subject follows: as, ‘“‘Aren’t you?’’ all elements of importance. 
“Aren’t they?’’ The best conversational usage ° 
hat “all contracts the verb when the subject precedes: A d h ll h 
s “busi- “we're not’’; ‘‘you’re not.’’ There is in current n t ey, a emp asize 
includes use in England the phrase ‘“‘ Aren’t I ?’’ which is an h ft F 
ion “all erroneous form for ‘“‘Am I not?’ We may say t e necessity O 1restone 
lural, as “I'm not,” “I'll not.” The verb must always N. Skid Ti 
uls,”” but agree with its subject, and as one should never say on- 1 1res. 
ot take a “Tare,” one should likewise never say “‘ Are 1?” 
kinds of 
ar 
vi j . + 
rena T land R t Direct | land R t Direct 
ned up § ravei and Resort Direcior ravei and Resort Direcior 
passable 
edundant TOUR THE TROPICS i 
“« | BERMUDA a RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 
en “AO oars From Frost to Fewer” AMERICA, [CRUISES 
fe up” Visit These TICKETS TOURS To 
so as to ISLES OF ENCHANTMENT “Apress & pe Pwr Samm 
” Ts ° an entral America = 
~~ of : and’ Day Tripe, $42.59ea8 Up SOUTH Personally conducted tours The only cruises of the winter includ- ABIDE 
6 : E pg S Py to the Continent o eace ing e chief ports in the Cari an a o 
@ xpenses; Steamer, Hotel and Side Trips. AMERICA he Conti f P all the chief ports in the Caribbe P R: 
epeatedly SPECIAL S S., ‘6 Evang eline” — a oe pice n prey nti Bae magnificent American orto 1cO ruise 
in varied ° ° ersona conducted tours to It’ the fin h lida: tri ° ° 
. UNDER AMERICAN FLAG F L d t home. ee ” ee ” as est holiday trip you can imagine 
th writers Leaving midnight Friday, December 24. ae of a — aus tow od the prewerd Penieoas cand oT enadores this ‘lage srosnd tropical Porto Rico; w 
‘ill, Glad- Returning Sunday, January 2. Sailing from | ican Flag. Sailings in January, February Und Sneivecharterto ® 4 called Island of Enchantment. 
in of the Hew Nore a = alternate Tuesdays, | f and March -  <Vitistome | 16 Days $ 50 and 
ursdays and Sati 7S. “ * } ° 
cet f HOUR SS “Bermudian” || wait ee eH eOGre A momee All Expenses * 94°) 
to “mines Leaving New York Wednesday, December | § tours or any travel routes at any Ameri- Stiel ‘Ccnmesaaies ane taamtois at To and around the Island of Porto Rico, 
. bs vee’ 2 p 
But the 22. Returning Friday, December 31. Sailing | {| can Express principal ticket office. Tours Ever Announced. stopping at principal ports and returning to 
ned al from New York thereafter each Wednesday, | | 65 B'dway, N. Y., Chicago, Boston, San Franelseo Jan. 15, Feb. 6 and 26 New York. Large 10,000 ton 7 
ope beginning January 5. AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY Calif . F t to th built st h lly d d for trop- 
ze West Indies Reite,en"es California : Frequent tours on the |) jclervice. Broad decks, comfatable ate 
Abbott in es @§ about 28 days. S.S. Sisal fir bookie desteal || rooms, some with private bath. Steamer 
nnibal re ., GUIANA,” Jan. 4 end for st Gesere | I your hotel for entire voyage. Sailings every 
noibel and Feb. 8. For illustrated booklets on WEST INDIES—FLORIDA|] RAYMOND & WHITCOMB Co. Saturday, under the American Flag. 
or tw BERMUDA or WEST INDIES apply to | : Dept. 5, 17 Temple Place, Boston | Write for i RETR 
I can Quebec S.S. Co., 32 Broadway, New York | A delightful tour leaves in February. Much Shewe Yoik.. Wile. Chlenes Sen tncens tt nite Tor interesting . 
n ey Or Any Local Ticket Agent. automobile travel. Unique, luxurious hotels. : Cruising Department 
ars | THE TEMPLE TOURS PORTO RICO LINE 
| 149 TREMONT STREET. BOSTON : 
‘ General Office, 11 Broadway, New York 
his father, | nate ete: . 
| Or any railroad ticket office 
ear eternal Pp A N A M A | THE BUREAU Two Eso tals Ag age and | or authorized tourist agency. 
of age. He of UNIVERSITY TRAVEL |} Feb. 16, 1916, $1350 ‘and $990. | 
f his cail- AND WHAT IT MEANS | Tropical lands of beauty, romance and THE ‘PILGRIM TOURS | 
until the opportunity invite you re va 
in Spain By John Foster Fraser WINTER THE WEST INDIES RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., Agents Wint er Trip s 
)), when be The only story covering every phase of || TOUR SGOT Abee TO 
robably everything connected with re sas M Fascinating in its bou- 
le Pp th the great Sailings in Jan., Feb. and March. Send for Ilus- HAVAN levard life. Extellent 
in until the Canal, from an Englishman's point of view. | trated Announcement of plans for 1916, including TOL R hotels; good golf courses. . 
inian Coie Beautifully and profusely illustrated. SPRING TOURS TO THE ORIENT SOUTH AMERIC de BAHAMAS “2:2i2¢ sxcial lite 
= = “The mane, the machinery, the secemplished Address 19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. fee FO se ping Seek —golf, tennis, boat- 
RAI Work, will be sharply defined and real to him who ‘ ‘ ’ : A . 
RS reads the story.’’—The Selentifie American, N. Y. ay ed MEXICO or ——— sian 
1 : 2 OU can advertise effectively in our Chile Ae : Write for booklets giving complete information. 
A Large 12mo, cloth, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.85. || ¥ yan advertise, hile, Argentine, Uruguay, Bra. We rEg 
i FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY | | Circulation 425,000. Rate $1.50 per line. send lor MoCANN'S T «1330 B’wa NEW YORE and CUBA MAIL 8. 8. CO. 
EST 354-60 Fourth Ave. New York | Six average words to line. Booklet WICUAININ . OUTS \.. yon General Offices, Pier 14, E. R., New York 
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“Through hub-deep mud—where no rear-wheel-drive truck could possibly travel” — 
Bell-Bockel Co., Quad Owners and Contractors at Altoona, Pa. 


December 
Is Quad Month 


Jeffery dealers select month when road conditions are exception- 
ally bad to demonstrate the amazing ability of the Jeffery Quad 
—the truck that drives, brakes and steers on all four wheels. 


ELEBRATING the world-wide acceptance of the Jeffery Quad as the ultimate type of motor truck, Jeffery 


dealers this month are giving a series of remarkable demonstrations, 


Their purpose is to drive home, 


more forcibly than ever before, the fact that this truck does everything the standard rear-wheel-drive type 
of truck can do, and then goes on doing things that no other truck in the world can do. They have chosen the 


month of December because hea 
and because it is under the most difficult condition: 


World-R tion 

Originally designed and built by the Jeffery Company to 
replace the four-mule team in the United States Army, the 
Quad during the past year, by the sheer merit of its perform- 
ance, has met with tremendous success in commercial service 
in practically every part of the world. In this period, more 
than 2,000 Quads have been bought, built and sold from the 
Jeffery factory—a record never before equaled for trucks of 
similarcapacity, Today the Jcffery Quad is known and rec- 
ognized the world over asa super-truck. 


The Only Truck of Its Kind in Existence 
—the only truck which drives, brakes and steers on all four 
wheels, M.&S, Automatic Locking Differentials put the power 
of the motor into any wheel or wheels that can get traction 
when the others cannot. Internal spur gears, driving di- 
rectly on the inner circumference of each wheel, give a tre- 
mendous leverage. Consequently, the Quad plows through 
mud, sand, graveland snow, and negotiates grades which 
are impassable to other trucks. 

Moreover, the Quad is exceedingly economical to maintain 
and operate. The big saving in tires is particularly notable. 
These Men Have Seen the Light 

Following is a partial list of concerns in thiscountry which 
have bought the Quad and proved its superiorability in prac- 
tical daily service. We have room for only a few of the many 
names. Notice the widely varying lines of business: 

The United States Gioverument; Standard Oil Company; 
Armour & Company; Du Pont Powder Company; Morris & 








What the Jeffery 


huts, 
Climbs difficult 
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ls through wa- 
each 








snow-falls, thaws and rains make the roads particularly bad at this time — 
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Company; American [igh Explosives Co.; Copper Queen 
Consolidated Mining Co.; Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co.; 
Pople Transfer & Storage Co.; Val Verde Irrigation Co.; 
Mogollon Stage & Express Line: Tom Reed Gold Mining Co.; 
Milwaukee General Construction Co.; Merrell-Soule Co. 
(Wholesale Milk); City of Whitewater, Wis. (Fire Dept.): 
Marshall Oil Co.; Hart & Page (Road Builders and Quarry- 
men); Highland Brewing Co.; Burton Powder Co,; Wiscon- 
sin Veterans Home; Brook Hill Farm, Waukesha, Wis. 
(Dairying); General Asphalt Co. of Philadelphia (Con- 
tractors Road Builders); City of Winston-Salem, 
N. C, (Road Building); Bethlehem Steel Co., and scores of 
other well-known concerns which bought only after a most 
searching investigation. 


Now Comes YOUR Transportation Problem 

If you have not already seen the Jeffery Quad perform, 
you will surely want to witness one of the demonstrations 
conducted this month, Get in touch with the Jetiery dealer 
in your locality at once, or, if youdo not know him, write 
the Jeffery factory, stating tlie nature of your haulage 
prob’em and we will gladly send you complete information 
in addition to putting you in touch with our nearest dealer. 
Find out, NOW, how the Quad will save money and make 
money for you in your particular business. 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 
Dept. L.D. 12, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Builders of Motor Cars since 1902 








Read What Users Say About the Quad: 


Lack of space limits us to quotations from only a 
few of the many letters in our files showing how 
the Quad is out-performing other types of trucks. 

WER — Before making thi 


entire satisfaction through slippery and muddy 

ississippi River Power Co., Keokuk, la, 

LUMBER — We are hauling regularly two tons on 

our Jeffery Quad and have no trouble at sll, even 

at the present time when the snow is 8 or 10 inches 
p. We have reached the conclusion that, thi 


MINING—The Quad will carry its rated capacity in 
laces where the P.... truck will not go at all; 
P.... truck, with a ra’ cap 
of 5 tons, cannot carry over two tons up the hills at 
our mines, The Jeffery machine makes faster time 
than the . - - car and will operate in deep snow 
at times when the P, . . . machine cannot 
at all.—Portland Gold Mining Co., Victor, Col. 
ROAD BUILDING — We have had the Quad running 
. r h roads, steep hills and in 
ud. This truck has stood the test where sev- 
eral other trucks ——— in the same conditions 
were unable to do the work.— Le oor act- 
ing Co,, Neenach, Cal. 
GENERAL HAULING — These two Quads are each 
doing the service of ten mules. — G. Bedell Moore 
Estate, San Antonio, Texas. 


GREAT LAKES FREIGHTING — Onur Jeffery Quad 
has caused our business to be increased by one- 
third.—Hill Steamboa‘ egan, lll, 
EXPRESS & TRUCKING — The Quad was able to 
make its regular trips throsgh the mud when the 
road was impassable to the 14 and 1 
for 7 and 8 days, The Gg x 
miles and the only ay ge made have been 
a fan spider and a fan belt. — Jay S. Jones, Win- 
nemucca, Nev. 


1CE—We have used our Jeffery Quad going on two 
years and find it perfectly satisfactory in every re- 
spect. A rear-drive truck would have been of 
no use to us, as we are off pevemense 1-2 blocks 
and in the gumbo right on the banks of the Mis- 
souri River, and for ten weeks this past season we 
were constantly in the mud. The Jeffery Company 
are fine people to do business with.—Sioux City 
Artificial Ice Co., Sioux City, lowa. 
STANDARD OIL—Onr first month’s output with the 
Quad was a little over 27,000 gallons, ‘The second 
month it was nearly 31,000 gallons. We make ell 
our country trips with the Quad, from 20 to 60 
miles out and back, over all kinds of roads, over 
ie fields to threshing outfits, and have al 
gone over newly plowed ground to reach a tractor 
plowing outfit. — F. L. Williams, Standard Oil 
Agent, Kenosha, Wis. 
OTHER OIL DEALERS—We have a 
about the same capacity as the Jeffery Quad. 
all right in good roads, but it would have been an 
impossibility for this truck to do what the 
Quad does, 2 n 
Richardson Lubricating Co., 


See your Dealer or write the Jeffery 
Company for information—TODAY. 


























